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CHAPTER    i. 


4ft 


And  who  can  blame  the  mother's  fond  aiflrighl. 

Who  sporting  on  some  giddy  height 
Her  inftmt  sees,  and  springs  with  hurried  hand 

To  snatch  the  rover  from  the  dangerous  strand  ?" 

CeaiBTiAif  YsAa. 


It  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  about  mid- 
summer^ that  Nora  Moore  issued  from  the 
house,  to  take  a  stroll  along  the  diffis  by  the 
sea-side.  The  sky  was  all  dear  blue  above, 
mingling  on  the  line  of  the  horizon  so  perfectly 
with  the  still,  asure  sea,  that  the  eye  could 
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scarcely  detect  the  point  of  union.  The  surface 
of  the  water  was  like  glass — no  ripple  broke  it ; 
but  it  rose  and  sunk  with  a  gently-heaving  mo- 
tion, making  a  pleasant  murmur  on  the  shingly 
beach.  Here  and  there  on  its  bosom,  a  white 
sail  at  intervals  flapped  languidly,  vainly  striving 
to  catch  a  breath  of  air,  and  then,  as  if  resigned  to 
rest,  slept  motionless  above  its  bright  reflection 
on  the  blue  mirror  beneath. 

The  beach,  too,  was  quiet  and  deserted ;  no 
stragglers  were  in  sight,  either  there  or  over  th^ 
wide  reach  of  open  down,  whose  precipitous 
edge  was,  at  high  water,  sometimes  washed  by 
the  sea. 

Everything  spoke  of  peace  and  stillness ;  a  still- 
ness Nora  felt  in  her  heart  as  she  wandered  on. 
Her  eyes  were  eagerly  scanning  the  track  along 
the  downs.  She  was  evidently  looking  for  some 
one ; — it  was  her  cousin,  Gerard  Barton,  whose 
return  she  was  every  moment  expecting. 

Gerard  Barton  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy : 
he  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander,  and  had 
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been  appointed,  aboat  a  couple  of  years  before, 
an  Inspecting  Commander  of  the  Coast-Guard, 
on  the  southon  coast.  This  was  a  great  plea^ 
sure  to  him,  as  he  had  an  only  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  and  to  whom  he  was 
now  able  to  offer  a  home.  Miriam  Barton  was 
mudi  (dder  than  her  brother.  There  were  nearly 
fifteen  years  between  them.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  existence  of  a  strong  fratemol  affecv 
tion ;  and  as  they  had  few  other  relations  in  the 
world,  the  brother  and  sister  dung  the  doser  to 
eadi  other. 

It  was  during  one  of  Gerard's  voyages  that 
Miriam  had  undertaken  the  care  of  a  girl>  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  cousin,  to  whom  she  had 
in  early  years  been  much  attached^  Nora's  mo-, 
ther  was  not  full  cousin  to  Miriam ;  consequently 
the  actual  tie  of  blood  to  her  daughter  was 
slight ;  but  the  tie  of  love  was  very  strong ;  and 
Nora  had  met,  in  her  cousin  Miriam's  care,  as 
full  a  substitute  for  her  lost  mother,  as  it  was 
possible  should  be  furnished  by  another. 
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The  three  lived  together  now  oti  the  outskirts 
of  a  small  market  town  and  fishing-port,  just 
where  Gerard's  appointihent  had  fixed  them. 

Nora  had  wandered  on  to  about  half-a-mile 
or  more  from  home^  but  she  saw  no  trace  of 
Gerard ;  and  after  a  few  ihore  looks  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  she  expected  him,  she  turned 
towards  the  sea«  Just  in  front  of  her  extended 
a  Idng^  narrow  promontory,  running  out  straight 
into  the  water,  whose  precipitous  sides  hung 
over  the  advancing  waves,  and  threw  dark 
green,  and  purple  shadows  into  their  cool 
depths.  To  the  right  and  lefl^  a  little  strip  of 
beach  was  still  uncovered,  accessible  by  many  a 
narrow,  zig-zag  path,  down  the  grey  cliffs.  But 
this  promontory,  known  by  the  country  people 
as  "  the  Bridge,"  projected  so  far  into  the  sea, 
that  Nora  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  walk 
down  it,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  smell  of  the  deep 
waters  which  washed  its  foot.  She  advanced, 
and  presently  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  a  child  crying.     She  oould  see  no  one 
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near;  but  anxiously  following  the  voice,  she 
went  on  even  to  the  end  of  "  the  Bridge,"  where 
the  ground  on  the  siunmit  was  so  rough  and 
broken,  that  she  had  seldom  cared  to  make  her 
way  over  it. 

Still  the  sound  arose  above  the  ripple,  and  the 
gentle  dash,  and  the  heavy,  hollow  murmur  of 
the  waves,  as  they  washed  slowly  against  the 
rough,  honey-combed  difF  beneath.  She  looked 
«ver  cautiously;  there,  on  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  rock,  rising  but  little  now  above 
the  surface,  with  a  belt  of  deep  water  between 
it  and  "  the  Bridge,"  she  saw  a  child,  a  boy 
of  about  six  years  old,  alone,  and  crying  bit-* 
terly. 

It  was  evident,  that  in  half  an-hour,  or  less, 
the  advancing  tide  must  wash  over  his  present 
refuge.  There  was  no  possibility  of  helping 
him  where  she  stood ;  and  long  ere  she  could 
summon  aid,  it  might  be  too  late.  She  looked 
around  in  fear  and  trembling.  What  could  she 
do  ?     At  that  moment  another  person  appeared. 
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a  woman,  who  came  flying  down  "  the  Bridge  " 
with  frantic  speed. 

•*  My  child !  my  Louis  1"  cried  she,  wildly 
stretching  her  arms  towards  him. — "  OA,  del  I 
mais  tu  vas  perir  Ul — au  secours  /" 

Then  turning,  and  catching  Nora's  arm,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  "  Mademoi- 
selle, tell  me,  is  there  no  help — ^no  habitation- 
no  man  near?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Nora,  looking  round. — "  I 
oould  run  to  the  Preventive  Station;  I  know 
nothing  else  to  do." 

**  Mais  o'est  2d,  Ic^haut,^'  returned  the  woman, 

* 

*'  too  far,  too  far ;  he  would  drown  first ! — is 
there  no  hope  ?" 

^*If  we  could  make  those  boatmen  hear," 
suggested  Nora,  pointing  to  a  small  boat  which 
floated  about  half-a-mile  from  the  shore. — **  Stay, 
we  will  try." 

She  hastily  took  off  the  black  scarf  she  wore, 
and  waved  it  in  the  air,  bidding  her  companion 
join  her  voice,  in  an  effort  to  attract  attention. 
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It  was  vain.  Hie  boat  slipped  lazily  over  the 
water,  aided  by  the  oars,  whose  sound  perhaps 
prevented  the  men  on  board  hearing  the 
women's  voices. 

Still  the  tide  flowed  on.  Now  it  wanted  scaroe 
an  inch  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  child.  Had 
there  been  any  wind,  he  must  already  have  been 
washed  away.  Dashing  on  the  ground  the 
shawl  and  bonnet  which  she  wore,  the  French 
woman  approached  the  edge,  and  seemed  about 
to  luring  into  the  sea. 

"Oh,  no,  don't,"  cried  Nora,  catching  her 
arm,  "  can  you  swim  ?  you  will  drown  too !" 

"  Mais  laissez  moi^  done  /"  exclaimed  she, 
impatiently  trying  to  free  herself  from  Nora's 
grasp,  "  Que  je  perisse  —  que  voua  impotre. 
Old  Louis^  mon  ange^e  viens  d  toi" 

"  No,  no,  there  is  some  one  coming,"  cried 
Nora,  more  eagerly,  "  look,  a  horseman ! — ^per- 
haps he  can  help ; — ^wait,  I  wiU  call  him." 

The  French  woman  turned  and  looked  towards 
the  new  comer,  who  was  cantering  along  the 
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green  sward  towards  "  the  Bridge."  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  Nora  ran  forward,  again  waving 
her  soarf  above  her  head,  and  calling,  '*  Help  1 
help!" 

He  heard  her,  and  advanced  so  rapidly,  as  to 
meet  her  half  way,  demanding  what  she  wanted. 

In  the  fewest  possible  words,  she  explained 
the  situation  of  the  child,  whilst  he,  with  an 
eagle  glance,  scanned  the  sea  and  coast  from 
the  edge  of  the  rocks  where  he  stood. 

"  Could  you  ride  for  help  ?"  cried  Nora,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  seeing  he  paused. 

"  Too  late,  too  late- — there  is  but  one  way ; 
lend  me  your  scarf." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tore  off  his  coat,  and  catch- 
ing her  black  scarf  from  her  hands,  he  hastily 
threw  it  over  his  horse's-  head,  so  as  to  blind 
\l\s  eyes,  then  plunging  his  spu^  into  his  flanks, 
be  urged  him  on.  With  one  bound  the  fiery 
steed  cleared  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  as  a 
half  smothered  shriek  escaped  Nora's  lips,  rider 
^Jxi  bor$^  disappeared. 
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For  a  moment  she  covered  her  eyes  in  hor- 
ror,  then  ran  to  the  bank  to  look  over. 

The  sea  was  deep  and  smooth,  without  rock 
or  shoal,  where  he  had  sprung  into  it,  and  ere 
she  was  able  to  recall  her  attention,  his  brave 
horse  was  svrimming  rapidly  towards  the  iso- 
lated rock,  where  stood  the  trembling  child 
stretdiing  his  arms  for  help,  though  the  foam 
which  that  bold  plunge  had  raised,  yet  floated 
'  round  the  spot  where  they  had  broken  the 
glassy  surface. 

Crouched  on  the  extreme  edge  of  "  the 
Bridge,"  her  face  muffled  in  her  shawl,  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  stone  on  which  she  sat,  was  the 
Frenchwoman,  whom  Nora  supposed  to  be  the 
boy's  mother.  Her  dark  eyes  glowed  from 
under  the  shadow  of  her  shawl,  like  coals  of 
fire;  hor  hands,  which  supported  her  chin,  were 
olenched;  her  whole  air  and  attitude  bespoke 
the  highest  pitoh  of  agonised  endurance. 

One  glance  showed  Nora  this  ;  then  her  eyes 
\vent  back  to  the  bold  pair,  the  man  and  horse, 
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breasting  the  waves  below:  still,  even  in  that 
moment  of  excitement,  she  oonld  not  but  feel 
for  the  mother's  agony,  and  drawing  dose  to 
her,  she  said  quietly, — 
»  "  Your  child  will  be  saved  now/' 

''  Grace  a  JXeu/**  was  the  murmured  reply; 
then  turning,  she  exclaimed  in  English,  which 
she  spoke  with  a  slight  accent,  "  Do  you  know 
him — that  man  ! "  pointing  to  the  hcNrseman 
below. 

**  I  never  saw  him  before ;  see,  he  has  almost 
reached  the  rock ;  he  signs  to  the  boy  to  spring; 
he  can  get  no  nearer.     Will  he  dare  ?'^ 

Nora  caught  her  breath  in  suspense.  It  was 
evident  the  horse  could  not  approach  dose 
enough  for  its  rider  to  reach  the  child,  there 
were  broken  rocks  projecting  out ;  he  was  en- 
couraging the  child  to  take  a  leap;  the  boy 
hesitated  but  a  moment^  then  sprang  forwards. 
The  women  uttered  simultaneously  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation, but  the  suspense  was  short;  even 
before  they  could  have  spoken  twenty  words, 
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the  boy  was  safe  in  the  arms  of  the  maOi  the 
horse's  head  was  turned  again  to  shore,  and 
striking  out  for  the  beach,  aided  by  the  tide, 
they  made  rapid  way. 

'<  Where  mH  he  oome  to  shore  ? "  presently 
said  the  strange  woman. 

**  Down  below,  come  let  us  run  to  meet  him," 
and  Nora  started  off.  She  fancied  her  compa* 
nion  was  foUowing  her.  To  her  great  joy,  as 
she  advanced  along  **  the  Bridge,"  she  saw  Ge- 
rard Barton  driving  towards  it.  He  stopped 
when  he  saw  her,  and  looked  at  her  in  wonder, 
for  her  dress  was  disordered,  her  hair  blowing 
wildly  about,  and  her  countenance  excited  in  the 
highest  d^ree. 

**  Why,  Nora  I"  exclaimed  he,  when  she  was 
near  enough  for  him  to  speak ;  *^  what  now  ?" 

**  Oh^  cousin  Gerard,  look,  look,"  pointing  to 
the  beach  which  the  adventurous  horseman  had 
nearly  reached  with  his  burden.  '^  Come  down 
to  meet  him,  he  has  saved  the  child's  life,  let  us 
take  them  home." 
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Nora's  explanation  might  not  have  been  very 
effective,  bad  not  Gerard's  eyes  helped  it  out ; 
but  seeing  that  something  was  the  matter,  and 
supposing  he  might  be  of  service,  he  threw  the 
feins  to  his  servant,  and  sprang  out.  Nora 
caught  his  arm,  and  together  they  ran  down  one 
of  the  narrow  winding  paths  which  traversed  the 
l)roken  face  of  the  diff.  As  they  went,  Nora 
explained,  as  well  as  she  could,  what  had  oc* 
burred,  and  as  the  dripping  trio  gained  the 
))each,  Gerard  and  she  both  came  up  and 
eagerly  enquired  if  the  child  was  hurt. 

"  I  think  not,'*  said  the  stranger,  springing 
from  his  horse  and  holding  up  the  boy.  ^'  Here 
he  is,  all  right ;  is  he  yours  ?  Have  I  the  in«* 
finite  pleasure  of  restoring  your  brother  to  you  ?" 
He  spoke  to  Nora,  and  even  at  that  moment  his 
eyes  expressed  the  most  unequivocal  admiration 
for  her  bright  young  face  and  slender  figure. 

''  Oh  no,  I  do  not  even  know  who  he  is ; 

hU  mother  is where  is  she?  she  was  there 

iffitb  me  on  the  rocks,  where  can  she  be  ? '  - 
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They  looked  round  in  vain,  no  one  was  near. 

"  We  need  not  stay  here,"  said  Gerard.  '•  You 
are  wet,  sir,  and  this  unfortunate  child^  too ;  let  us 
take  him  home.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  dry  clothes ;  my  house  is  but  half  a  mile  off, 
and  your  horse,  too,  can  be  groomed  and  rested." 

^  My  noUe  horse,"  said  the  stranger,  patting 
his  steed,  who  stood  with  drooping  head  and 
heaving  flanks,  panting  from  the  exertion  it  had 
made.  The  child  still  dung  to  his  preserver's 
shoulder,  and  looked  fearfully  and  anxiously  about, 
paying  no  attention  to  what  was  said  by  the 
others. 

"  We  will  take  him  home  in  the  carriage," 
said  Nora,  eagerly.     "  Will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

The  boy  took  no  notice  of  the  question ;  re- 
collecting herself,  she  repeated  it  in  the  best 
French  she  could  command,  blushing  deeply  at 

the  effort. 

"  Maman,  au  est  maman  ?  "  cried  he ;  *•  est 
elle  partie  ;  maU  oik  est  elle  done  ?" 

*'  Come,  we  waste  time,  the  mother  no  doubt 
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will  oome  presently,  and  we  cannot  stand  here/' 
said  Gerard. 

"  Give  me  the  child,"  said  Nora. 

"  Oh  no,  he  will  make  you  wet,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  and  I  have  lost  your  scarf ;  if  you, 
sir,  win  carry  the  boy,  I  will  lead  my  horse  up 
these  cliffs,  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  mother 
above.  I  had  hoped  I  was  obliging  you,  too," 
added  he,  in  a  soft  voice  to  Nora  as  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards. 

'^  And  so  you  did ;  you  made  me  so  happy — 
oh !  I  cannot  tell  the  joy  I  felt  when  I  saw  that 
boy  safe  in  your  arms.  How  brave,  how  courage- 
ous, to  take  that  leap !  how  quick  of  you  to  think 
of  it.  Oh !  how  I  thank  you !  And  the  mo- 
ther— ^why  does  she  not  come  too  ?  She  was  a 
foreigner — a  Frenchwoman." 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  my  uniform  has  frightened  her 
away,  Nora,"  said  Gerard;  "maybe  she  is 
afraid  of  the  Coast  Guard.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  not  fond  of  seeing  me." 

"  Ah,  I  did  not  think  of  that  1     I  will  go 
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home  with  you,  Gerard,  and  take  the  boy  with 
08.    And  you,  sir,  will  come  too  ?*' 

He  seemed  to  hesitate ;  both  the  others  re- 
newed and  pressed  the  invitation.  He  said  he 
should  inconvenienoe  them  he  feared — he  had 
better  go  home ;  he  was  guest  with  Mr.  Law- 
reaoe  at  Ab-stone  Hall,  and  it  was  only  a  ride  of 
five  miles.  But  Nora's  dark  blue  eyes  looked  so 
persuasively  firom  imder  their  black  lashes,  that 
he  soon  yielded,  and  they  took  the  road  to  Cap- 
tain Barton's  house. 

Nora  was  so  occupied  in  soothing  the  boy  on 

her  knees,  and  wrapping  him  up  in  a  doak 

« 

which  her  cousin  had  in  the  carriage,  that  she 
had  hardly  time  to  say  a  dozen  words  to  Ge- 
rard regarding  the  affair,  and  none  at  all  to 
bestow  on  the  stranger,  who  kept  his  horse 
dose  along  side  of  them.  Yet  he  was  certainly 
worth  notice  too.  He  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding figure  and  handsome  features ;  critics 
might  have  called  the  fcmner  stiff,  and  the  latter 
stem,  or  perhaps  harsh,  but  they  could  not  have 
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denied  the  daim  to  an  imposing  appearance^ 
He  was  past  the  glow  of  youth ;  his  years  must 
have  been  forty,  and  even  might  be  more ;  it 
was  not  easy  to  tell  the  exact  age  from  such  a 
countenance,  but  time  did  not  seem  to  have 
detracted  from  his  favourable  appearance;  you 
would  not  have  said,  ^'  How  handsome  he  has 
been!"  when  you  looked  at  him,  but  "How 
handsome  he  is !"  And  then  the  romantic  in- 
cident which  had  introduced  him  to  her  ac- 
quaintance, was  not  of  a  nature  to  close  Nora's 
heart  to  his  personal  charms. 

Ten  minutes  brought  them  to  Captain  Bar- 
ton's house,  and  a  very  few  more  sufficed  to 
establish  the  whole  party  inside  of  Jt.  If  there 
was  one  thing  which  Cousin  Miriam  was  parti- 
cular about,  it  was  the  spotless  purity  of  her 
house ;  the  one  weakness  of  her  character  was  a 
love  of  order ;  in  other  respects  she  was  a  tho- 
roughly good  woman,  and  if  you  only  avoided  a 
dirt  or  a  litter,  you  might  command  her  services 
entirely.    But  certainly  tidiness  was  with  her 
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something  more  than  a  hobby — it  was  rather  a 
nightmare,  keeping  her  in  miserable  thraldom ; 
according  to  her,  the  chief  end  of  furniture  was 
to  be  dusted;  chairs  were  rather  intended  to 
stand  in  their  places,  than  to  be  sat  upon ;  books 
were  only  right  when  in  order  on  the  shelves ; 
and  the  object  of  putting  carpets  on  the  floor, 
was  to  have  something  to  cover  with  brown* 
holland. 

That  she  was  a  thoroughly  charitable,  kind- 
hearted  woman  was  therefore  plainly  shown,  by 
her  reception  of  the  two  unexpected  guests. 
No  sooner  did  she  understand  what  was  wanted 
(and  before  she  knew  what  had  ocourred),  than 
she  bravely  shut  her  eyes  to  the  sad  marks 
which  wet  and  sand-covered  boots  had  made  on 
her  spotless  holland,  and  magnanimously  re« 
solving  not  to  mind,  she  led  her  unknown  guest 
up  to  her  best  chamber,  a  room  standing  in  all  the 
glory  of  unused  furniture  and  carefully-screened 
caipet,  and  begged  him  to  consider  himself  at 
home,  and  ask  for  anything  he  might  require. 
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Then  she  assisted  Nora  to  undress  the  scared- 
looking  little  French  boy  and  place  him  in  bed, 
where,  from  the  combined  effect  of  warmth  and 
quiet,  after  his  terror  and  exhaustion,  he  soon 
dropped  asleep.  It  was  not  till  after  these 
duties  of  hospitality  were  performed,  that  Gerard 
found  her  armed  with  a  brush  and  a  duster, 
ruefully  contemplating  certain  stains  apparently 
indelible  by  any  art  short  of  the  laundress  and 
her  tub.  Gerard  knew  what  a  shock  his  sis- 
ter's feelings  must  have  received  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  although  not  much  more  inclined  to 
superfluous  neatness  than  the  rest  of  his  sex,  he 
was  too  fond  of  her  not  to  respect  her  pecu- 
liarities. He  pitied  the  misfortunes  which  had 
beftdlen  her,  and  endeavoured  to  assist  in  re- 
pairing them,  but  without  much  success.  Nora 
did  better  when  she  came  down ;  she  turned 
her  cousin's  attention  to  another  object,  and 
working  on  her  humanity  and  admiration  of 
courage,  succeeded  in  making  her  forget  the 
mischief  which  her  hospitality  had  brought  on 
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ber.  She  entered  into  a  most  animated  detail 
of  the  whcde  adventure,  and  had  just  arrived  at 
the  pointy  when  the  brave  and  fiery  courser, 
with  his  long  mane  waving  in  the  air,  and  his 
tail  flowing  out  like  Mazeppa*s  wild  horse,  had 
been  urged  by  his  devoted  rider  to  take  that 
iespearzie  leap,  when  her  eloquence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  her  hero,  and  as  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  was  open,  she  had  the 
satisfiustion  of  concluding  that  he  must  have 
heard  a  great  part  of  her  enthusiastic  speech. 
There  came  an  abrupt  termination  to  her  dis- 
course, and  the  bright  pink  colour  moimted  to 
her  temfJes.  She  was  too  embarrassed  to  see 
whether  he  observed  her  confusion,  and  he  was 
apparently  too  well  bred  to  appear  to  notice  it. 

He  turned  politely  to  Miss  Barton,  to  apo- 
logise for  the  involuntary  trouble  he  had  occa- 
sioned her,  and  then  proceeded  to  inform  them 
that  his  name  was  Mortimer,  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  now  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  that  his  own  residence  was  in  a 
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distant  county,  to  which  he  expected,  to  return 
in  a  few  days.  They  then  fell  into  a  conversa- 
tion relative  to  the  child  whose  life  he  had  that 
day  preserved.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  mother,  who,  Nora  affirmed,  had  been 
with  her  on  the  Bridge;  he  smilingly  asked 
Miss  Moore  if  she  were  quite  sure  that  this 
person  was  not  a  phantom  of  her  own  excited 
imagination,  an  ideal  personage  existing  in  her 
fancy  only.  But  Nora  declared  her  certain  con- 
viction of  her  actual  presence ;  she  had  heard, 
seen,  felt  her  ;  but  she  had  entirely  adopted  her 
cousin  Gerard's  su^estion;  she  probably  be- 
longed to  some  smuggling  party,  and  the  sight 
of  the  commander  would  be  enough  at  onoe  to 
drive  her  away. 

'*We  will  keep  the  child  till  the  mother 
comes  for  him,'*  continued  she  j  "  may  we  not, 
cousin  Gerard  ? — Do  say  yes,  pray  V*  and  she 
went  up  to  her  cousin,  and  laid  her  hand  be* 
seechingly  on  his  shoulder.  Gerard  looked  up 
for  one  moment  at  her  glittering,  blue  eyes. 
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then  movbg  a  little  so  as  to  withdraw  gently 
from  the  hand  she  had  laid  on  him,  be  an- 
swered with  a  laughi  intended,  perhaps,  to  hide 
another  feeling-^ 

**  Ohy  yes,  Nora,  keep  him  by  all  means,  till 
the  mother  daims  him/' 

**  There's  a  good,  kind  cousin,"  replied  she, 
gaily;  **Now^  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  are  witness 
to  his  promise— 'I  may  keep  the  child  till  the 
mother  reappears." 

Mr.  Mortimer  cotild  only  agree  and  applaud. 
Captain  Barton  felt  tolerably  confident  that  he 
was  not  pledging  himself  to  any  very  rash  un- 
dertaking, firmly  believing  that  the  first  time  he 
went  out  01^  duty  to  a  sufficient  distance,  the 
woman  would  return  to  daim  her  boy ;  and  as 
he  would  have  the  very  next  day  to  make  a 
visit  at  a  station  about  ten  miles  off,  he  thought 
it  highly  probable  that  twenty-foxir  hours  would 
be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  little  Louis's 
stay  in  their  keeping  would  extend. 

Meantime  dinner  was  served,  and  Miss  Bar- 
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ton  warmly  pressed  Mr.  Mortimer  to  partake  of 
their  family  meal,  to  which  he  acceded  with 
ready  courtesy  ;  making  himself  very  agreeable 
to  each  lady  of  the  family,  by  his  pleasant  coii^ 
versation,  and  polished  manners. 

Dinner  was  followed  by  coffee  and  a  stroU 
down  the  garden,  where,  whilst  Gerard  indulged 
in  a  dgar,  Mr.  Mortimer  devoted  himself  to 
Nora — told  her  tales  of  France  and  Italy,  of 
smugglers  and  bandits,  of  Corsican  vendetta^ 
and  Spanish  jealousy,  till  Nora  thought  herself 
listening  to  some  charming  romance,  and  only 
awoke  to  the  memory  of  who  and  what  she 
was,  on  cousin  Miriam  calling  them  to  tea. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Mortimer's  idothes  were 
perfectly  dry ;  and  as  he  was  really  forced  to 
return  to  Airstone  that  night,  unless  he  wished 
to  make  his  friends  there  seriously  uneasy,  he 
resumed  his  own  apparel,  and  with  a  superfluity 
of  thanks  and  civil  words,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away  through  the  dusk  of  the  summer 
night. 
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Nora  watched  him  as  long  as  her  fancy  made 
lum  visible,  and  then  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow with  an  exclamation,  that  at  last  she  had 
met  with  an  adventure,  and  a  hero. 

"  You  have  been  so  occupied  with  Mr.  Mor- 
timer apparently  as  to  forget  your  little  hero/' 
said  Miss  Barton.  "  I  found  the  child  awake, 
probably  from  being  very  hungry,  for  he  ate  a 
great  quantity  of  toast  and  butter,  and  then  re- 
turned to  sleep  again.  To  my  mind  he  has 
neither  eat  nor  slept  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours !" 

"  Poor  boy  !"  said  Nora,  and  she  went  oflF  to 
look  at  him. 

Gerard  sal^down  to  write ;  his  sister  took  out 
her  work ;  and  when  Nora  retimied  she  found 
the  parlour  as  quiet  as  the  bed-room,  where  she 
bad  just  left  the  sleeping-child. 

"  Busy,  cousin  Gerard  ?"  said  she,  coming  up 
to  his  writing-table ;  "  can  I  help  you  ?" 

He  accepted  her  offer,  for  he  had  a  great 
quantity  of  official  writing  to  do,  in  whidi  she 
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often  assisted  by  copying  reports;  but  her 
thoughts  to-night  were  wandering,  and  she  made 
several  mistakes,  of  which  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious. She  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
she  should  ever  see  Mr.  Mortimer  again,  and  at 
last,  laying  down  her  pen,  she  put  the  question 
to  her  cousin. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  tell,"  he  replied  with  a  half- 
vexed  air ;  '^  it  is  more  importiuit  that  we  should 
see  this  French  woman,  I  think,  that  she  may 
take  away  the  child/' 

Nora  supposed  he  was  very  much  worried  by 
his  business,  for  he  did  not  often  speak  so  im- 
patiently :  she  felt  her  question  had  been  out  of 
place,  and  resumed  her  work  in  silence. 

Bed-time  came,  and  cousin  Miriam,  who  was 
rather  particular  that  her  ward  should  keep  re- 
gular hours,  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of 
moving.  She  quietly  put  the  papers  together, 
unwilling  to  interrupt  Gerard  again,  but  he 
looked  up  with  his  own  kind  smile  to  thank  her 
for  her  labours,  and  as  ^e  gave  him  her  hand, 
he  drew  her  a  little  nearer,  tod  whis^i^!^-— 
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''  I  am  afraid  I  was  cross,  Nora ;  forgive  me, 
I  did  not  mean  it" 

"  Oh,  cousin !"  was  her  only  reply ;  but  it 
was  spoken  in  a  tone  so  full  of  affection  and 
confidence,  so  indicative  of  astonishment  at  the 
idea  that  he  could  be  wrong,  and  of  shame  on 
her  part,  at  his  acknowledgment  of  it,  as  to  be 
eloquent  with  meaning  to  him. 


VOL.  1. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


**  Or  is  it  LoTe»  the  dear  delight 
Of  hearts  that  know  no  guile» 
That  all  around  tee  all  things  bright 
With  their  own  magic  smile  ?" 

Chbistiajt  YsiLB. 


If  Nora's  first  thought  the  next  morning  was, 
how  had  her  young  charge  slept,  her  next  was 
certainly,  how  good  and  kmd  cousin  Gerard 
was.  The  little  French  boy,  however,  gave  her 
a  great  deal  of  occupation :  she  found  him  in 
an  agony  of  distress  at  the  absence  of  **  Maman," 
for  whom  he  was  calling  piteously ;  and  she  had 
not  sufficient  command  of  the  language  to  be 
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able  to  soothe  him  in  his  native  tongue.  Her 
soft  tones,  sweet  smiles,  and  kisses  were  intel- 
ligible to  him,  and  eventually  had  more  effect 
than  her  words ;  although  she  made  him  more 
promises  of  his  mother's  prompt  return  than 
she  had  any  foundation  for  giving,  moved  by  his 
passionate  sorrow  at  finding  himself  amongst 
strangers. 

At  breakfast,  Gerard  mentioned  that  he  should 
be  obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  to  drive 
in  a  direction  towards  the  nearest  large  town ; 
and  as  the  ladies  generally  had  some  shopping 
to  do  there,  he  suggested  that  Nora  should  ac- 
company hun.     Perhaps  he  had  a  special  reason 
for  proposing  this  plan ;  he  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment that  Mr.  Mortimer  would  call  that 
day,  and  although  he  did  not  dioose  to  say  so 
to  his  oousm,  nor  even  quite  like  to  admit  it  to 
himself,  he  felt  that  was  a  motive  for  wishing 
to  take  her  away  with  him.     Something  made 
him  very  unwilling  that  those  two  should  meet 
again*     Tbe  evident  admiration  of  the  gentle* 

c  2 
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man  was  unpleasant  to  him.  To  him  it  seemed 
of  a  patronisingi  condescending  nature,  which 
was  offensive  to  his  feelings ;  he  thought  it  im^ 
plied  a  certainty  of  a  welcome,  consciousness  that 
he  was  doing  its  object  an  honour,  which  ought 
to  be  received  with  gratitude  and  humble 
wonder. 

Gerard  was  irritated,  without  liking  to  own 
it.  He  kept  on  repeating  to  himself, — we 
know  nothing  of  this  Mr.  Mortimer's  station 
or  fortune ;  he  may  be  rich,  and  great,  and 
honourable ;  he  may  be  very  much  above  us  in 
position,  but  if  so,  nobody  asked  him  to  stoop 
to  our  level ;  we  did  very  well  without  him,  and 
could  do  so  still.  If  for  his  own  pleasure  he 
amuses  himself  with  admiring  Miss  Moore,  let 
him  be  satisfied  with  his  labour  as  his  reward, 
and  not  look  round  after  every  condescending 
compliment,  as  if  to  observe — "  How  kind  I  am 

to  notice  her  this  way." 

Such  had  been  Captain  Barton's  impression 
of  his  guest's  manners,  a  litUe  coloured,  perhaps. 
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by  certain  unacknowledged  feelings  in  his  own 
mind,  but  yet  sufficiently  justifiable  on  the 
whole ;  and  it  was  this  which  made  him 
anxious  to  withdraw  his  young  cousin,  firom 
a  chance  of  encountering  any  more  of  such 
attentions. 

But  Nora  was  not  inclined  to  accede  to  the 
plan;  she  thought  it  very  possible  that  the 
strange  mother  of  the  child  might  return,  when 
Captain  Barton  was  out  of  the  way,  and  she  was 
extremely  desirous  of  seeing  her  again ;  so  she 
answered  her  cousin  by  kissing  and  caressing 
her  yoimg  protege^  who  sat  beside  her  in 
mournful  silence,  stating  between  these  little 
interludes,  that  she  could  not  leave  the  boy. 
Cousin  Miriam  proposed  to  go  herself,  in  that 
case;  but  this  Gerard  decidedly  negatived;  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  stranger  coining,  he 
said,  his  sister  had  betto-  remain  at  home  with 
Nora,  for  she  might  want  more  sense  and  stea- 
diness than  was  to  be  found  as  yet  under  those 
pretty  curls;  and  Miriam  readily  agreed  to  a 
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suggestion  which  implied  that  she  had  sense 
and  steadiness  for  two. 

*'  I  must  finish  my  papers  and  reports,  before 
starting/*'  observed  Gerard,  turning  to  his  writing- 
table. 

Nora  again  offered  her  services  as  derk,  but 
he  looked  up  with  a  quaint  smile. 

^'  It  took  me  till  mid^ight,  Nora,  correcting 
the  mistakes  you  made  yesterday ;  so,  I  think, 
as  your  mind  is  not  in  the  work  of  helping  me, 
I  will  excuse  you  now." 

^'  Was  I  really  so  bad,  cousin  Gerard  ?"  said 
she,  blushing  deeply ;  *^  I  wonder  what  I  vras 
thinking  of?'* 

"  So  do  I— «for  I  found  sundry  blunders  of  a 
wonderful  nature.  I  suppose  it  was  the  little 
boy  who  had  got  into  your  head.  However,  as 
I  have  not  time  for  such  elaborate  corrections 
to-day,  I  think  I  will  trust  to  my  own  pen 
alone." 

*^  No,  now,  cousin,  do  let  me,  I  am  so  sorry 
for  giving  you  such  trouble."    Nora's  blue  eyes 
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filed  with  tears,   and  she  looked  irresistibly 
penitent     **  Do  forgive  me !'' 

Gerard  laughed. 

'*  I  think  I  could  foi^ve  worse  crimes  than 
that,  Nora,''  said  he,  kindly ;  '^  do  not  grieve  so 
profoundly." 

**  Then  let  me  write  for  you  now/'  said  she, 
taking  a  pen. 

'^  No ;  go  and  talk  to  your  new  pet." 

"  I  don't  want  to." 

"  My  dear  Nora,"  said  Gerard,  laying  down 
his  pen  and  looking  up  at  her,  ^'you  would 
oblige  me  very  much  if  you  would  ascert^n 
from  that  child  all  you  can  relative  to  his  mo- 
ther and  her  companions.  I  have  a  strong 
notion  that  she  must  be  connected  with  some 
of  the  gang  I  have  been  so  long  trying  to 
catch;  and  if  you  could  get  any  information 
from  him  as  to  their  haunts  or  movements,  it 
might  be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  must  be 
before  I  go  out  this  morning,  too ;  and  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  trace  his  friends  in  return." 
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Nora  hesitated  no  longer ;  she  comprehended 
at  once  what  Gerard  wanted,  and  resolved  to  do 
her  utmost,  but  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task ;  the  boy's  infentine  manner  and  imperfect 
pronunciation  might  have  made  it  a  diflSculty, 
had  their  tongues  been  the  same ;  but  though 
Nora  could  read  French  with  tolerable  ease,  it 
was  quite  another  thing  to  endeavour  to  foDow 
the  lisping  and   rapid  utterance   of  the   little 
foreigner,  although  his  language  was  not  ex- 
actly a  fatois^  only  a   childish  inaccuracy  of 
expression. 

From  what  she  did  make  out,  it  appeared 
that  he  and  his  mother  had  come  over  the  sea, 
she  fancied,  some  days  before;    had  travelled 
long  by  the  side  of  the  water ;  that  he  had  been 
too  tired  to  walk  farther,  and  that  whilst  his 
mother  had  gone  on  to  the  town  to  buy  bread, 
he  had  sat  on  the  rocks  till  the  sea  came  in  all 
round  him.     This  was  all  they  could  be  sure 
of.     His  name  was  Louis ;   he  had  no  other 
that  he  knew  of;    his  mother's    name  was 
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"  Maman,"  only  Pierre  called  her  sometiines 
"Nanette.** 

Who  was  Rerre,  was  of  course  the  next 
question,  but  the  boy  could  give  no  definite 
answer ;  he  was  the  man  in  the  boat — he  had 
always  lived  with  them,  but  sometimes  he  and 
his  mother  used  both  to  go  away,  and  then  little 
Louis  was  left  with  Mhre  Lupp^^  in  a  cottage 
by  the  sea,  but  where  this  was  he  could  not  give 
them  the  remotest  idea.  That  it  was  some* 
where  in  France  was  all  they  knew.  As  to  his 
hthetf  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  person,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  had  ever  had 
an  existence.  Pierre  was  never  called  anything 
else,  and  he  was  evidently  considered  as  an 
object  of  peculiar  dislike  and  fear ;  the  boy 
shuddered  as  he  mentioned  him,  and  looked 
round  cautiously,  as  if  dreading  lest  the  object 
of  his  aversion  should  appear. 

Gerard  started  alone  on  his  expedition ;  not  a 
word  had  passed  that  morning  relative  to  Mr. 
Mortimer. 

C3 
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His  anticipations  proved  quite  correct  Eariy 
in  the  afternoon  a  very  dashing  dog-cart  drove 
up  to  the  door,  from  which  descended  the  hero 
of  the  previous  day,  and  the  owner  of  Airstone 
Park,  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  The 
latter  was  known  by  s%ht  to  the  ladies  at  Rock 
Cottage,  for  so  Captain  Barton's  residene  was 
named ;  although,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
it  would  not  have  occurred  that  the  great  squire 
and  landowner  five  miles  off  would  have  taken 
any  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  the  Inspect- 
ing Commander  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Miss  Barton  was  a  little  surprised,  half  in- 
clined to  consider  it  a  liberty,  and  then  good- 
naturedly  resolving  the  object  of  the  visit  into 
curiosity  about  the  little  French  boy,  she  deter- 
mined to  receive  it  as  it  was  intended,  perhaps, 
as  an  accident,  which  would  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  Mortimer  introduced  his  companion; 
Mr.  Lawrence  needed  no  more  to  make  his  own 
way.  He  was  a  younger  man,  with  exceedingly 
popular  manners,   such   as  an  M.P.   may   be 
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supposed  to  find  most  serviceable,  which  being 
backed  by  a  pleasant  person,  and  sweet  smile,  he 
made  himself  a  place  directly  in  Miss  Barton's 
good  graces.  His  object  was  avowedly  to  see 
the  boy  whose  life  his  friend  had  saved.  He 
said,  that  as  Mr.  Mortimer  was  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  come  for  that  pmpose,  and  had  also 
greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  family  at 
Airstone,  he  had  ventured  to  intrude.  It  was 
not  only  curiosity  I  it  was  a  desire  to  know  if 
he,  or  the  mother,  stood  in  need  of  assistance ; 
foreigners  often  were  greatly  distressed  ;  had 
Miss  Barton  ascertained  anything  about  them  ? 

It  was  but  little  that  Miss  Barton  could  tell. 
The  mother  had  not  appeared  ;  no  one  had 
come  to  daim  the  child ;  they  had  been  able  as 
yet  to  obtain  no  clue  to  his  friends,  if  he  had 
any;  but  still  there  was  time.  A  hundred 
things  might  have  prevented  the  people  he  be- 
bnged  to  re-appearing ;  especially,  if,  as  there 
was  reason  to  suppose,  they  were  a  smuggling 
party :  nothing  else  afforded  so  simple  a  solu- 
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tion  to  the  mystery  of  her  suddenly  quitting  her 
child,  and  Miss  Barton  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
abide  by  that. 

Whilst  this  dialogue  was  going  on  on  one  side, 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  doing  his  best  to  win  firom 
the  little  boy  some  account  of  himself.  His 
French  was  so  much  more  fluent  and  idiomatic 
than  any  which  Nora  or  cousin  Miriam  could 
produce,  that  it  had  at  first  more  influence  with 
the  little  fellow,  who  went  up  to  him  with  con- 
fidence, and  began  to  answer.  But  by  one  of 
those  whimsical  changes,  or  unaccountable  con- 
nections of  ideas  to  which  childhood  is  subject ; 
perhaps  from  caprice,  perhaps  from  sensibility, 
the  child  had  hardly  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  on 
his  interrogator's  face,  than  a  doud  came  over 
his  own ;  tears  gathered  on  the  shady  lashes,  he 
smothered  a  sob  or  two,  then  running  to  Nora, 
buried  his  face  in  her  lap,  and  cried  convul- 
sively. She  tried  to  soothe  him,  and  after  some 
minutes,  she  succeeded  in  hushing  his  sobs,  and 
keeping  him  quiet  in  her  arms,  but  she  could 
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not  get  him  to  raise  his  &oe  agaioi  or  speak 
anoth^  syllable. 

**  Poor  little  fellow  1"  said  she  tenderly  press- 
ing her  lips  to  his  cheek,  "  I  am  so  sorry  it 
should  happen  to  annoy  you/'  added  she,  look- 
ing up  at  the  visitor  apologetically ;  for  she  saw 
be  was  annoyed  —  there  was  a  doud  on  his 
brow. 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  He  knows  when  he  is 
weD  off.  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least/'  was 
tbe  answer,  a  little  loftily  given. 

''  I  can  quite  understand  it/'  continued  she, 
in  the  same  soft,  apologetic  voice.  "  He  pro- 
bably remembers  your  face,  and  the  sight  of  it, 
no  doubt,  recalled  at  once  his  terror  at  the 
water,  and  his  grief  for  his  mother.  He  is  too 
young  to  understand  exactly  what  he  owes  you. 
I  hope  your  beautiful  horse  is  none  the  worse 
for  his  great  exertions  yesterday,  Mr.  Morti- 
mer?" 

This  led  to  a  long  conversation  on  topics  un- 
ccmnected  with    the    child.      The    gentlemen 
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stayed  a  considerable  time,  and  made  themselves 
very  agreeable ;  probably  the  horse  and  groom, 
all  the  time  waiting  at  the  gate,  were  the  most 
impatient  of  the  length  of  the  visit.  When  they 
were  going,  Mr.  Lawrence  observed,  "  If  this 
woman  really  should  desert  this  child,  we  must 
do  something  for  the  poor  little  thing.  Get  up 
a  subscription  or  something  of  the  sort  for  him« 
You  proposed  that,  Mortimer,  I  think  ?" 

"  Why,  yes :  having  saved  his  life  I  feel  an 
interest  in  the  boy,  and  would  not  leave  him  to 
perish,**  replied  Mr.  Mortimer.  "You  know 
the  old  superstition  about  drowning  folks,  Miss 
Moore ;  you  see  I  am  prepared  to  defy  it.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  was  a  dreadful  and  selfish 
idea,**  cried  Nora,  shrinking ;  "  invented  by  ava- 
rice to  excuse  cruelty.  It  ought  to  be  forgotten 
entirely.  I  am  sure  this  dear  little  fellow  will 
never  hurt  any  one,  he  is  so  gentle ;  and  least 
of  all,  the  brave  hand  that  saved  him  from 
death." 

"  I  am  not  much  afinid,  at  any  rate,"  said 
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Mr.  Mortimer ;  *^  and  with  you  for  guarantee  of 
his  good  conduct,  would  have  undertaken  the 
risk,  had  there  been  any  to  run." 

Nora  coloured  at  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
speaker ;  her  embarrassment  was  half  satisfac- 
tion, half  annoyance ;  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
liked  the  condescending  compliments  so  loftily 
paid  her,  and  her  ingenuous  coimtenance  per- 
haps betrayed  the  thought. 

The  visitors  had  been  gone  some  time,  before 
Gerard  returned  from  his  excursion.  His  first 
question  was  regarding  the  French  woman,  but 
he  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  when  he  found 
she  had  not  appeared.  He  said  he  expected  it;, 
To  Nora's  eager  questions  as  to  whether  he  had 
heard  anything  at  all  about  her,  he  replied  that 
he  had  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty,  that 
they  had  landed  from  a  French  vessel  which  had 
appeared  off  the  coast,  at  a  small  fishing  village 
a  few  miles  distant ;  at  least,  a  party  consisting 
of  a  man,  woman,  and  diild  had  been  seen 
there,  and  there  seemed  reason  to  think  the  two 
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former  had  returned  on  board  after  night -fall. 
The  vessel  which  had  been  hovering  about  all 
day  yesterday,  had  now  disappeared,  and  for 
anything  he  could  see  to  the  contrary,  they 
might  consider  that  they  were  enriched  for  life 
by  the  unexpected  possession  of  this  boy,  thus 
unceremoniously  left  on  their  hands.  He  was 
convinced  it  was  a  plot  of  these  French  people 
to  provide  for  the  child,  and  that  the  mother 
had  purposely  exposed  it  to  danger  on  the  beach, 
in  the  hopes  of  exciting  the  well-known  compas- 
sion of  some  wealthy  and  generous  Englishman. 
Nora  would  not  coincide.  Her  recollection 
of  the  woman's  agony  at  his  peril,  was  too 
deeply  impressed  to  allow  her  to  suppose  it 
feigned.  Besides,  his  rescue  had  been  so  en- 
tirely  the  effect  of  chance,  and  the  escape  from 
certain  death  had  been  so  narrow,  that  to  believe 
any  mother  could  have  depended  on  it,  would 
be  impossible.  No,  she  could  not  imagine  the 
accident  had  been  planned,  though  it  was  just 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  finding  her 
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ciuld  sheltered  for  the  present,  and  unahle  to 
redaim  him  immediately  without  danger,  she 
had  been  not  miwilling  to  leave  him  with  those 
who  had  been  so  kind ;  perhaps  she  had  been 
obliged  to  embark,  and  had  been  without  choice 
as  to  her  conduct,  and  possibly  they  might  re- 
oeire  some  notice  or  letter  where  to  send  him, 
(NT  what  to  do  on  his  behalf. 

"And  you  will  keep  him.  Cousin  Gerard?" 
continued  she,  eagerly,  ''at  least  for  a  little 
while :  do,  please !'' 

"  Why,  what  else  could  I  do,  Nora  ?  I  could 
not  throw  him  over  the  rocks,  nor  turn  him 
out  houseless  and  friendless.  We  must  keep 
him  for  the  present,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! — How  good  you  are  I" 
exclaimed  she,  with  enthusiasm. 

''  I  dare  say  no  harm  will  come  of  it,"  said 
Miss  Barton,  quietly ;  ''  one  need  not  expect  to 
repent  kindness  shown  to  the  stranger,  the 
houseless,  and  the  helpless." 
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Gerard  turned  away  to  a  pared  which  he  had 
laid  on  the  table  at  his  entrance. 

*'  Here,  Nora,  I  have  brought  this  for  you^ 
that  you,  at  least,  may  have  no  cause  to  repent 
of  yesterday's  adventure. — I  hope  you  will  like  it.** 

The  parcel,  when  opened  by  her  eager  fingers^ 
presented  a  very  pretty,  but  simple  black  silk 
mantle,  intended  to  replace  the  scarf  she  had 
lost. 

Nora  was  enraptured  with  the  gift,  not  only 
for  the  elegant  simplioify  of  the  choice,  but  for 
the  kind  thoughtfulness  which  it  evinced ;  and 
^e  looked  very  much  inclined,  in  her  trans- 
ports, to  thank  her  cousin  with  the  innocent 
kiss,  which,  two  years  ago,  he  would  have 
claimed  almost  as  a  right.  But,  for  some  occult 
reason,  Grerard  had  latterly  seemed  unwilling  to 
receive  this  mark  of  affection,  which,  conse- 
quently, Nora  became  shy  of  offering;  so  the 
custom  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
and  she  contented  herself  with  words  for  her 
thanks. 
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He  smiled  and  looked  very  well  pleased  at 
her  expressioDS  of  satisfiu^on  as  she  threw  the 
doak  around  her  shoulders^  and  turned  about  to 
tiy  and  see  how  it  looked  behind  ;  or  stood  on 
tiptoe,  to  endeavour  to  catch  a  satisfying  glimpse 
of  herself  in  the  small  attempt  at  a  pier-glass 
ofor  the  fire-place.  Her  admiration  and  thanks 
seemed  particularly  jdeasant  to  him ;  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  chimney,  watching  her  as 
she  skipped  about,  and  smiling  at  her  ecstades 
as  she  declared  it  was  too  good  for  every-day 
wear,  and  that  she  should  keep  it  for  Sundays 
and  visits. 

But  a  doud  came  over  that  bright  smile  when 
his  sbter  mentioned  the  visitors  they  had  received 
that  day.  Just  what  be  had  expected !  Why 
did  it  annoy  him  so  ?  He  turned  round ;  and 
whilst  still  watching  Nora's  evolutions  by  means 
of  the  glass  in  which  they  were  reflected,  be 
questioned  his  sister  as  to  what  had  passed. 
Nora  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  Having 
removed  and  carefully  folded  her  new  doak,  she 
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sat  down  by  little  Louis,  and  began  busily  as* 
sisting  him  to  construct  a  castle  of  cards,  in 
which  elaborate  occupation  she  had  indeed  been 
interrupted  by  Gerard's  return. 

Dinner  followed, — that  meal,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  Gerard's  employment,  being 
at  an  extremely  variable  time ;  and  the  evening 
was  devoted  by  Nora  to  an  attempt  to  b^uile 
the  still  sad-hearted  boy  into  something  like 
play  in  the  garden,  in  which  she  succeeded  more 
ejQfectually  in  enticing  Gerard  himself  to  join. 

However,  when  the  child  was  eventually  put 
to  bed,  the  more  matter-of-fact  Miss  Barton 
proceeded  to  demonstrate,  that  if  he  was  to 
remain  with  them,  though  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
he  would  require  more  clothes  than  the  some- 
what worn  and  shabby  suit  he  had  on  when 
found.  This  led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  she 
introduced  the  proposal  suggested  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, regarding  a  subscription  for  his  benefit. 

Gerard  was  half  affronted.  '*  If  he  adopted  the 
child,  he  did   not  want  the  neighbourhood  to 
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help  support  him/'  he  said.  '*  Why  need  Mr. 
Lawrence  concern  himself  in  the  matter  ?  Mr. 
Mortimer,  too,  might  keep  his  patronage  tiU  it 
was  wanted."  He  took  up  the  newspaper  as  he 
8ud  this,  and  b^an  to  read. 

Nora  sat  by  in  silence,  diligently  sewing  at 
one  of  the  small  garments  which  her  cousin 
Miriam  had  already  cut  out  for  Louis,  in  de- 
monstration of  the  necessity  of  making  them. 
For  a  few  minutes  nobody  spoke;  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  certain  breadths  of  calico,  which 
Miss  Barton  was  tearing  off,  alone  broke  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene.  Then  laying  down 
her  scissors  and  measure,  she  next  proceeded  to 
lay  down  the  law,  in  her  own  peculiarly  gentle, 
yet  irresistible  manner. 

She  told  Gerard  that,  '*  of  course,  he  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  adopt  the  child  if  he  pleased ; 
but  that  as  neither  of  the  other  gentlemen  were 
aware  of  his  intentions,  they  could  hardly  be 
called  intrusive,  or  presuming,  in  then*  wish  to  do 
something  for  the  little  destitute  foreigner :  they 
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might  well  consider  that  the  burden  of  such  an 
importation  should  not  rest  only  on  the  one 
household  nearest  the  spot  where  this  waif  was 
thrown.  Moreover,  although  to  Gerard,  at  pre- 
sent the  expense  of  maintaining  a  child  of  six 
years  old  was  nothing,  should  he  be  entirely  left 
on  his  hands,  it  would  become  hereafter  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair.  A  few  years  hence  Gerard  might 
be  again  on  half-pay,  might  be  wishing  to  many, 
might  even  have  a  wife  and  famUy ;  what  would 
he  then  do,  if  he  had  taken  the  sole  chai^  of 
Louis  on  himiself  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  his  own 
children,  or  to  Louis,  if  he  had  reused,  from 
superfluous  generosity  and  overdrawn  refine- 
ment, the  assistance  which  others  might  have 
been  willing  to  afford  ?" 

Gerard  tapped  the  table  softly  with  his  fingers 
while  his  sister  was  speaking,  but  listened,  as 
he  always  did,  with  perfect  and  polite  attention. 

''  My  dear  Miriam,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  I 
did  not  know  you  had  so  much  imagination  and 
fancy.** 
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''  I  have  not,'*  said  she,  quietly ;  '^  I  am  sure 
what  I  said  was  plain  and  unfanciful  enough. 
Don't  put  me  off  with  a  laugh,  Gerard." 

**  Indeed,  sister,  your  flights  of  £uicy  surprise 
me.  They  are  undeniable,  as  shopkeepers  say 
of  their  bargains.  First,  you  suppose  this  child 
left  for  years  on  our  hands ;  then  you  suggest 
diat  the  ndghbouriiood  i^ould  be  so  romanti- 
cally generous  as  to  subscribe  more  than  enough 
to  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  last  and 
greatest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  you  paint 
me,  to  my  own  bewildered  and  astonished  vision, 
as  a  man  with  a  wife  and  fiunily  to  care  for.  If 
diat  is  not  a  castle-in-the-ai^,  I  wonder  what 
itisr 

*'  At  any  rate,''  said  his  sister,  smiling  good- 
hnmouredly,  "  you  must  allow  I  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  ]nx>bability  in  some  respects,  since  I 

imagine  you,  imder  those  circumstances,  to  be 
still  a  poor  man/' 

"True." 

*^  But  suppose  they  did  subscribe  a  oonsidera- 
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ble  sum  for  this  child,  say  a  few  hundred  pound 
you  would  not  refuse  it,  Grerard  ?" 

"  No,  I  suppose  I  should  have  neither  rigl 
nor  power  to  do  that.  All  I  could  do  would  1 
to  add  my  own  half-crown  to  the  list." 

"I  mean  to  provide  for  him  myself,"  sa 
Nora,  "  if  he  is  left  here.  As  soon  as  I  am  i 
age  I  shall  settle  something  on  him — half  n 
fortune,  I  think." 

Cousin  Miriam  smiled  again ;  but  neither  si 
nor  Gerard  objected. 

Just  then  the  servant  entered  with  a  larj 
carton  in  her  hand,  such  as  indicates  to  fema 
eyes  some  desirable  article  of  millinery  lyii 
within.  It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Barton,  ai 
there  was  a  note  accompanying  it. 

She  opened  it,  a  little  curious  and  surprise 
It  was  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  stated,  in  tl 
politest  terms,  that,  regretting  extremely  i 
have  been  the  means  of  depriving  Miss  Mooi 
of  her  scarf,  he  had  endeavoured  to  replace  tl 
article  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  he  hope 
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she  would  find  the  acoompaDying  mantle  a 
tolerable  substitute.  Nora  looked  both  grave 
and  astonished :  she  did  not  interfere,  but  allowed 
CousiD  Miriam  to  open  the  box  and  take  out 
its  contents. 

It  was  an  azure  silk  mantle,  profusely  trimmed 
and  ornamented  with  all  that  superfluity  of 
hoe,  guipure,  and  frill,  which  milliners'  in- 
terests  and  innate  bad  taste  persuade  so  many 
women  is  at  once  fashionable  and  elegant,  but 
which  is  so  ludicrously  unfitted  for  an  outer 
covering  in  our  cbangeaUe  and  humid  cli- 
mate. 

•'  There,  Nwa,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
said  Miriam,  as  she  held  it  up.  "  What  mag- 
nifioent  lace  1  it  must  have  cost  guineas  a 
yard." 

''What  makes  Mr.  Mortimer  send  that  to 
me?^  said  Nora^  not  quite  pleased. 

"*  His  note  gives  the  reason,  my  dear.  Do 
you  like  it  ?"  rejdied  her  cousin,  still  holding  up 
the  g^tening  mantle. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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"^No,"  said  Nora,  walking  leisurely  round 
and  inspecting  it  on  every  side,  until  she 
got  into  a  position  which  enabled  her  to  take 
in  the  present  and  Gerard's  face  at  one 
coup-d^osil.  There  she  stopped.  He  was 
looking  anything  but  pleased  himself;  she 
could  not  quite  make  out  his  feelings,  but 
there  was  gloom  of  some  kind  on  his 
brow. 

'^  What  do  you  think.  Cousin  Grerard  ?  Should 
you  like  me  to  wear  that  thing  ?" 

''  I !  oh,  what  does  that  signify,  if  you  like  it 
yourself?''  replied  he,  bringing  back  his  eyes 
from  an  earnest  contemplation  of  her  feu^e,  as 
she  raised  hers  to  him. 

"  Well,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  like  such  finery ; 
nor  do  I  like  taking  a  present  from  Mr.  Mor- 
timer. Cousin  Miriam,  I  need  not,  need  I, 
accept  it  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  proud ;  but  I  do 
not  like  being  so  much  obliged  to  him.  Per- 
haps, if  he  had  given  me  a  plain  black  scarf  like 
my  own,  there  would  have  been  some  e^Lcuse  f(»- 
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that  But  tills ! — no,  no,  I  hope  I  need  not 
wearthatr 

**  Wdl,  I  will  send  it  back,  my  dear,  if  you 
like.  I  suppose  you  need  not  take  it.^-«Sbe  is 
not  obliged  to  accept  it,  is  she,  Gerard,  just  to 
please  Mr.  Mortimer  ?" 

*'  There  can  be  no  obligation  in  the  matter," 
said  Gerard,  warmly. 

^^  I  dare  say  he  meant  to  be  very  good- 
Datured,''  observed  Nora,  as  she  assisted  to  re- 
place the  mantle  in  its  tissue-paper  envelopes ; 
"  but  I  wish  he  had  not  done  it." 

"  So  do  I,''  said  Miss  Barton,  « it  will  be 
80  troublesome  to  write  a  civil  note  to  decline  it, 
without  givmg  offence." 

^  Just  say  the  truth,  that  I  do  not  want  a 
mantle,  because  cousin  Grerard  has  been  so 
kind;  and  that  in  any  case,  this  is  much  too 
magnificent  for  a  country  girl  like  me,"  said 
Nora. 

**  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk,  my  dear ;  but  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  for  me  to  write  such  mes- 
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sages,"  replied  Miriam ;  and  so  it  appeared  to 
be,  for  it  took  her  till  ten  o'clock  composing  the 
rough  draft  of  the  note  which  contained  Nora's 
sentiments. 


i 
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CHAPTER   III. 


it 


Darker  tempests  lour ; 
Still,  sullen  lieavings  rock  the  labouring  ground." 

ChBISTIAN  Y£AJt. 


''Now,  Miriam/'  said  Gerard,  after  Nora  had 
gone  to  bed,  "  put  away  that  writing,  please ;  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  before  I  go  out." 

"Are  you  going  out  to-night?"  said  his 
ister;  ^'then  I  must  order  a  little  supper  laid 
bt  you.    I  had  forgotten." 

''I  flqpoke  to  Susan  about  it  myself,  my  dear, 

liiai  I  oidered  my  hcnrse ;  I  am  going  at  eleven 

> 

m  kr  «8  ibe  White  Rock,  and  perhaps  shall 
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not  be  back  till  morning.     Do  sit  down  and 
listen." 

"  Well,"  said  Miriam,  arranging  herself. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  boy  ha^ 
been  entirely  deserted ;  and  if  we  are  really  to 
bring  him  up,  we  must  prepare  not  to  mind 
what  the  good-natured  world  will  say  on  the 
matter." 

"  They  would,  I  suppose,  think  us  foolish,  if 
they  did  not  approve,"  replied  Miriam,  com- 
posedly; "I  do  not  care  in  the  least." 

"  They  would  probably  suppose,  my  dear 
sister,  that  the  child  had  a  real  claim  on  one  of 
US;  most  likely  they  would  conclude  it  was 
mine,  and  that  I  chose  this  romantic  way  of  in- 
troducing it." 

"  Oh,  Gerard,  nobody  could  be  so  wicked. 
What  I  say  such  things  of  you  ?"  Miss  Barton 
was  shocked. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  any  foundling  was  ever 
adopted,  in  England  at  least,  or  perhaps  any 
child  educated  by  a  patron  on  whom  his  daims 
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were  not  apparent,  without  the  world  suggesting 
such  ideas,  Miriam,"  said  Gerard,  coolly. 

"  But  the  child  is  only  six  years  old,  and  a 
FnsDch  boy,  and  you  must  have  been  in  the 
East  Indies  when  he  was  bom,  I  am  sure ; 
common  sense  would  show  he  was  not  yours.'' 

'*  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  rather  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact ;  I  was  abroad — his 
mother  was  abroad — ^he  is  a  foreigner ;  nothmg 
can  be  more  conclusive." 

"  Well,  but  what  will  you  do,  then  ?"  said 
she,  annoyed  at  the  idea. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  care  in  the  least;  I  merely 
mentioned  it  to  prepare  your  mind  for  the  fact. 
We  will  make  out  a  written  account  of  how  he 
was  found,  the  place,  date,  and  all  particulars,  and 
get  this  Mr.  Mortimer  to  sign  it,  along  with 
Nora  and  me,  and  keep  it,  in  case  it  should  be 
of  any  future  use  to  him,  and  then  we  will  take 
care  of  him  until  some  one  comes  to  claim  him, 
or  some  clue  to  who  he  is,  appears.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  were  one  day  to  prove  to  be 
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some  important  person,  the  rightful  heir  to 
some  great  property,  made  away  with  by  in- 
terested  parties,  or  the  lost  son  of  some  noUe 
family,  put  out  to  nurse  amidst  careless  pea- 
sants." 

*^  You  are  joking,  Gerard,"   said   Miriam, 
quietly ;  and  so  the  conversation  ended. 

How  Mr.  Mortimer  felt  at  having  his  mag- 
nificent present  returned,  the  dwellers  at  Rock 
Cottage  could  only  guess.  They  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  him  for  two  days,  and  Gerard 
began  to  think  he  must  have  given  up  the  plan 
pf  the  subscription  altogether.  But  one  morn- 
ing Nora  met  him  again ;  Captain  Barton  had 
taken  another  long  night  •  ride,  and  having  re- 
turned and  gone  to  rest,  much  about  the  time 
the  others  were  getting  up,  she  determined  to 
take  her  little  charge  out  for  a  run  upon  the 
down  after  breakfast,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  write  for  her  cousin  in  the  afternoon,  in  case 
he  wanted  her  services. 

Louis  and  she  were  enjoying  themselves  very 
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much  in  the  fiiesh  morning  air,  rqlling  stones 
down  a  grassy  slope,  when  a  voice  made  her 
suddenly  look  up.     Mr.  Mortimer  was  dose 
beside  her.     He  was  on  foot,  and  she  had  not 
heard  his  approach.     She  hardly  knew  whether 
she  were  pleased  or  not ;    he  looked  certainly 
Tery  much  gratified,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  readiness  and  ease.     There  was  much 
to  ask  about  the  boy :  how  did  he  get  on  ?  had 
he  learnt  any  English?  was  he  more  happy? 
or  had  any  news  of  his  fiimily  been  obtained  ? 
Then  Mr.  Mortimer  was  seized  with  a  violent 
desire  to  see  the  spot  again  where  so  tragic  an 
event  had  nearly  occurred,  and  entreated  Miss 
Moore  to  guide  him.      They  walked  to   the 
Bridge  together;   the  tide  was  about  half  in, 
and  the  rocks  beyond  now  lay  uncovered  and 
black.     A  pleasant  breeze  was  bringing  in  the 
little  white-crested  waves  in  rapid  succession, 
and  they  curled  up  gaily  round  the  feet  of  the 
high  diffii,  and  danced  and  sparkled  brightly 
under  the  sunbeams.    The  sea  beyond  glittered 
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in  the  glowing  light,  and  here  and  there  ^ 
graceful  vessel  cut  its  way  rapidly  before  the 
breeze.  Children  were  shouting  and  playing 
on  the  beach,  their  voices  mingling  merrily  with 
the  music  of  the  waters ;  sea-gulls  were  gliding 
overhead,  with  their  plumage  shining  like  silver 
as  they  glanced  by ;  the  Coast  Guard  was  quietly 
patrolling  the  cliffs  at  a  little  distance,  scanning 
the  horizon  with  a  careful  eye,  and  whistling 
sofUy  to  himself  some  popular  ditty.  Every- 
thing spoke  of  life  and  cheerfulness,  and  Nora 
deeply  felt  the  influence  of  external  objects. 

After  sauntering  about  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  it  must 
be  getting  late,  and  talked  of  walking  home; 
but  Louis  said  he  was  very  tired,  and  that  he 
must  rest ;  Mr.  Mortimer  finding  a  comfortable 
seat  for  them  all  on  a  rock,  and  the  child  seem- 
ing unwilling  to  move,  she  yielded,  though 
rather  against  her  conscience. 

Mr.  Mortimer  did  his  utmost  to  make  her 
forget  bow  time  was  passing,  and  his  powers 
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were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  when  he  chose 
to  exert  them.  He  had  laid  aside  the  tone  of 
haughty  condescension  which  had  at  first  marked 
Us  manner;  he  was  gentle,  considerate,  and 
reqpectfuL  Nora,  in  return,  became  frank  and 
easy.  She  explained  to  him  who  she  was,  and 
how  related  to  her  guardians ;  she  described  her 
duly  life,  and  what  her  usual  habits  were,  and 
aD  the  while  the  breeze  was  playing  in  her 
pretty  dark  curls,  and  giving  so  bright  a  colour 
to  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  such  lustre  to  her 
violet  eyes,  that  her  companion  found  her  every 
moment  more  bewitching,  and  was  yielding 
more  to  that  violent  passion  which  a  man  of 
fifty  sometimes  entertains  for  a  beautiful  girl  of 
nineteen. 

Little  as  she  was  experienced  in  such  matters, 
and  different  as  his  manner  was  from  that  of 
ooui»n  Gerard,  she  could  not  misunderstand  it 
eotirdy ;  and  when,  at  last,  she  suddenly  recol- 
lected herself  and  determined  to  go  home,  it 
was  not  before  she  was  become  perfectly  awaro 
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that  Mr.  Mortimer  admired  her  extremely. 
Rising  to  begin  her  walk,  she  found  Louis, 
weary  and  heated,  had  dropped  asleep  on  the 
bank  beside  her.  Mr.  Mortimer  and  she  looked 
at  him  for  a  minute,  as  he  lay  with  his  curly 
hair  spreading  over  his  round  arm  and  glowing 
cheeks,  and  his  long  dark  lashes  forming  so 
thidc  a  fringe  to  his  closed  eyes. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  how  pretty  he  is — I  must 
wake  him,  though !"  She  stooped  and  kissed 
his  cheeks. 

^*  No  need  to  do  so ;  I  will  carry  him  home," 
said  her  companion. 

"  He  will  tire  you,  it  is  so  hot,''  remonstrated 
Nora ;  but  he  only  smiled,  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  placing  his  head  on  his  shoulder, 
walked  as  if  he  felt  no  weight. 

**  You  move  languidly,"  said  he,  looking  at 
her  as  they  advanced.  "  Take  my  arm* — ^let  me 
support  you." 

She  declined,  alleging  that  he  had  burden 
enough  in  the  boy.    But  he  repeated  his  en- 
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treaty  in  a  quicker  voice,  in  a  more  imperative 
maimer^  as  if  little  used  to  brook  contradictioDi 
adding,  *^  I  could  support  you  both  with  equal 
ease  and  pleasure/' 

Nora's  cheeks  became  a  deeper  pink,  she  had 
no  idea  of  being  commanded  by  him,  and  would 
Qot  submit. 

"^  Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  equal  to  my  own 
support,"  she  replied,  drawing  a  step  or  two 
further  off.  He  did  not  like  her  at  all  the  less 
for  her  refusal,  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  her 
returning  his  present,  and  decidedly  raised  her 
ia  his  opinion.  They  walked  on  a  hundred 
yards  in  silence ;  then  he  told  her  he  wanted 
to  see  Captain  Barton,  and  wished  to  know  if 
he  should  find  him  at  home.  She  could  answer 
for  this,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Rock 
Cottage. 

It  was  to  renew  his  proposal  for  a  subscript 
tion  for  the  boy  that  he  now  sought  Gerard. 
He  had  mentioned  the  matter,  he  said,  to  several 
influential  people  in  the  county,  and  they  had 
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approved ;  there  seemed  no  chance  of  the  child 
being  redaimed,  Miss  Moore  was  evidently  in- 
terested for  him ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
rescue  him  from  vice  and  misery,  such  as  he 
must  be  exposed  to,  amongst  a  gang  of  smug- 
glers, and  bring  him  up  as  a  useful  member  of 
society.  So  argued  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  Gerard 
could  make  no  objection,  only  he  announced  his 
determination  to  keep  the  boy  for  the  present, 
unless  any  more  eligible  plan  could  be  sug- 
gested ;  his  friends,  if  he  had  any,  would  know 
where  to  find  him,  and  Miss  Moore  took  so 
lively  an  interest  in  his  fate, — that  in  short, 
Gerard  meant  to  keep  him. 

Mr.  Mortimer  eyed  him  keenly  as  he  spoke, 
appreciated  the  motive  which  made  him  drawback 
and  retreat,  after  naming  Miss  Moore,  decided 
that  he  had  a  rival  in  this  young,  pleasant- 
looking  cousin, — a  rival  with  every  opportunity 
for  success,  and  a  long  start  before  him ;  ^nd 
taking  a  rapid  mental  view  of  his  position,  de- 
termined on  the  line  of  "tactics  he  must  pursue. 
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He  continued,  meanwhile,  calmly  to  talk  of 
the  subscription  list  and  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
Louis,  in  whom  he  claimed  more  interest  than 
Gerard, — as  great,  even,  as  Miss  Moore  herself 
oonld  fed.     Not  that  he  intended  to  interfere 
with  Captain  Barton's  benevolent  plan ;  it  would 
not  have  been  in  his  power,  had  he  wished  it, 
to  have  offered  the  child  a  suitable  asylum  in 
bis  home ;  he  had  no  wife  to  preside  over  an 
establishment,  no  one   to  compare  with   Miss 
Barton  m  cahn  dignity  and  mild  suavity;  he 
must  be  content  to  resign  the  personal  charge 
of  the  child,  and  take  only  the  secondary  part  of 
assisting  by  his  purse.     He  was  happy  to  say, 
however,  his  interest  was  considerable,  even  in 
this  county,  though  not  properly  his  neighbour- 
hood.  "The  Duke,  and  Sir  George,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  the  other  county  member,  were  all 
his  personal  friends,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
two  former  would  readily  subscribe  to  the  object 
in  question-— of  the  others  he  was  sure.     Gerard 
listened  quietiy  to  his  speeches,  and  when  he 
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paused,  observed,  that  they  were  all  very  kind, 
but  he  still  considered  it  not  impossible  that  the 
mother  might  return  to  daim  her  child.  How- 
ever, should  that  not  be  the  case,  he  should 
be  glad  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  any  fund 

raised  for  his  use,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  would  perhaps  be  a 
suitable  person  to  appoint  as  his  coadjutor :  he 
also  promised,  at  Mr.  Mortimer's  earnest  re- 
quest, to  apply  to  him,  if  at  any  time  he  found 
it  necessary.  Mr.  Mortimer  gave  him  his  ad- 
dress for  this  purpose,  "  Owen  Mortimer,  of 
Brierly  Park,  Esq." 

"  In  the  county  of  Warwick ;  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  of  it  ?"  observed  he ;  "  my  property 
is  somewhat  considerable,  and  has  been  in  my 
family  a  long  time." 

Gerard  could  not  say  he  had,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
timer was  forced  to  console  himself,  by  despising 
him  internally  for  such  stupid  ignorance. 

Miss  Barton  certainly  looked  on  him  with 
additional  respect,  as  this  fact  of  his  possessions 
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cune  to  her  knowledge.    She  had  been  brought 
up  in  that  profound  reverence  for  landed  pro- 
prietors, which   is  a  sort  of  infatuation  with 
some  English  people.     The  doctrine  of  family 
estates  to  be  preserved,  of  the  rights  of  primo- 
geoiture,   and  the  claims  of  property  on  the 
Rspect  of  the  unendowed,  are  creeds  into  which 
English  men  and  women  are  early  initiated,  and 
which  it  takes  more  time  and  reflection  to 
sbake  off  than  Miriam  had  bestowed  on  the 

subject. 

Whether  he  gained  any  value  in  Nora's  eyes 
by  this  discovery  he  could  not  ascertain ;  she 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room  just  as  h^ 
made  the  announcement,  but  she  looked  in- 
different, and  it  was  not  his  purpose  at  the 
moment  to  make  positive  demands  on  her  at- 
tention. 

"  How  the  clouds  have  come  up  in  the  last 
half-hour,"  observed  Nora,  as  she  seated  herself 
to  her  work ;  ''  it  looks  like  a  storm  coming 
on. 
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"Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  change  of 
weather,"  said  Gerard ;  "  I  heard  the  •  call  of 
the  sea '  last  night,  as  I  was  passing  the  top 
of  the  cliffs,  and  knew  we  should  have  a  sudden 
shift  of  wind.  And  that  deep  purple  bank  over 
the  water  this  morning  told  the  same  thing.  I 
noticed  it  as  I  was  dressing." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  call  of  the 
sea  ?' "  demanded  Mr.  Mortimer. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  that  strange,  mysterious 
sound  ?"  exclaimed  Nora ;  "  the  voice  of  the 
coming  storm,  always  borne  on  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  wind,  and  such  a  sure  prediction 
of  bad  weather !" 

"  I  never  even  heard  of  it.  I  have  noticed  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  the  growl 
of  the  surge  as  it  rolls  in  over  loose  shingles, 
and  the  harsh  grating  of  the  stones  grinding 
together.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  something  different  from  that ;  a 
voice  which  sounds  at  once  near  and  far  off-** 
but,  I  believe,  only  the  initiated  can  hear  it     I 
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eoold  not  at  first ;  it  took  several  lessons  from 
old  Matthew,  the  fisherman,  to  teach  me  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  an  ordinary  ground  swell/' 

As  Nora  spoke,  Mr.  Mortimer  looked  as  if 
he  <fid  not  quite  like  to  have  any  sound  audible 

to  others,  and  not  so  to  himself. 
*^  Oh,  and  by  the  bye,"  continued  she  to  her 

ooasin,  **  you  know  you  promised  me  that  the 

next  time  there  was  a  heavy  storm  you  would 

take  me  afterwards  to  see  Crabstone  cove,  and 

the  wolf  and  Iamb  rocks." 
Before  Gerard  had  time  to  answer,  the  room 

door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 

reooe  were  announced. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  like  many  other  of  the  Bar- 
tons* neighbours,  had  become  curious  to  see  the 
little  French  boy,  and  the  other  actors,  in  a 
transaction  where  Mr.  Mortimer  had  formed  so 
conspicuous  a  personage ;  and  though  she  had 
never  called  on  Miss  Barton,  nor  at  all  been 
aocostomed  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any  of 
Gourd's  predecessors  in  that  place,  she  was  not 
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now  to  be  deterred  from  satisfying  her  curiosity 
by  such  a  trifling  consideration.  She  was  not 
only  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  but  to 
look  on  the  families  in  the  neighboiurhood  of 
the  town  as  much  beneath  her,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  only  too  happy  in  the  honoiu:  of  her 
acquaintance.  She  was  proud,  but  it  was  not 
a  ooldy  repelling  pride,  which  would  make .  her 
invariably  disagreeable ;  it  was  a  dashing,  assured, 
confident  feeling ;  a  smiling,  talking,  lively,  care- 
less pride ;  a  conviction  that  advances  from  her 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  welcome;  a  cer- 
tainty, that  if  one  so  handsome,  rich,  and  im- 
portant as  she  was,  chose  to  smile  and  be 
gracious,  people  could  no  more  help  being 
pleased,  than  the  air  could  avoid  being  lighted 
by  a  sunbeam.  She  commanded  attentions, 
asked  favours,  and  gave  trouble  with  the  same 
easy  grace  with  which  ordinary  individuals  would 
have  performed  a  civil  action. 

So  it  was  now.     Without  the  least  doubt  of 
her  reception,  she  took  no  pains  to  apologiie 
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for  what  might  have  been  considered  an  intru- 

sbn.      She  patronized  Miss  Barton,   admired 

Mias  Moore,  and  smiled  on  Gerard  as  if  she 

bad  known  them  all  six  months ;  as  she  found 

Lods  was  asleep,  she  insisted  on  being  taken 

up  stairs  to  see  him  on  the  bed ;  and  then  she, 

too,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  visit  the 

^t  where  the  adventure  had  occurred.     So 

abe  gaily  desired  Miss  Moore  to  get  her  bonnet 

lod  accompany  them  in  the  carriage.     Nora  did 

Dot  mean  to  do  it  all ;  but  somehow  she  was 

overruled,   and  presently   it  turned    out    that 

Gerard   and   Mr.   Mortimer    had   to    go   too. 

Mr.  Lawrence  declined  altogether,  and  declared 

that  he  should  remain  to  take  care   of  Miss 

Barton,  during  the  absence  of  the  others* 

Mrs.  hskwrence  ordered  faier  carriage  to  take 
them  as  near  the  edge  of  *^  the  Bridge "  as  it 
could  safely  approach ;  and  as  they  were  going 
there,  Mr.  Mortimer  began  inquiring  of  Nora 
where  was  the  cove  to  which  she  was  wishing 
to  go. 
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Nora's  description  of  this  wild  and  romantic 
spot  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Lawrence^ 
who  instantly  declared  her  wish  to  see  it 
also. 

''We  will  make  a  party  and  go  together. 
Miss  Moore/'  said  she.  ''  How  did  you  prc^ 
pose  to  arrange  your  plan  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  1"  replied  Nora,  quite  taken 
a-back  by  the  lady's  determination.  "  I  suppose 
cousin  Gerard  would  have  settled  all  that  fat 
me. 

"  What  a  dear  little  submissive  thing  you 
must  be !"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  "  am  I  to 
trust  to  cousin  Gerard's  sagacity,  and  submit 
to  his  will  also  ?" 

''  Oh  no/'  said  Nora,  "  you  have  only  to  order 
your  carriage,  and  drive  there,  whenever  you 
please." 

''  But  who  would  care  for  visiting  rocks  and 
caves,  or  for  the  most  majestic  scenery  in  the 
world,  without  a  companion  to  converse  with  on 
their  beauty,  or  to  listen  to  one's  emotions.    My 
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dear  Miss  Moore,  we  will  go  a  large  party,  if 
yoQ  please.'' 

Just  then  the  carriage  stopped,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
timer telling  Mrs.  Lawrence  they  were  dose  to 
the  spot  she  had  come  to  see,  they  all  alighted, 
and  walked  down  towards  *'  the  Bridge." 

The  scene  had  changed  since  Nora  had  sat 
there  in  the  morning;   the  sky  and  sea  were 
alike  leaden-coloured  now,  except  where  the  surf- 
crested  billows  of  the  latter  showed  their  snowy 
tqK.     "The  wild  white  horses"  were  racing 
after  each  other  through  the  bay,  rearing,  tum- 
Uiog,  and  plunging  gaily  about.     Great  green 
waves  washed  up  every  few  minutes  against  the 
rocky  buttresses  of  "  the  Bridge,"  with  a  thun<* 
dering  sound,  breaking  into  a  cascade  of  foam 
which  was  sometimes  carried  dear  over  to  the 
other  side,  sometimes  fell  in  showers  of  spray 
upon  the  summit  of  the  rocks. 

"^  Let  me  walk  down  to  the  spot  where  you 
jumped  over,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  she, 

"No,  you  will  get  wet;  it  is  foolish,  dan- 
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gerou8>  is  it  not^  Captain  Barton?"  was  his 
reply. 

''  Charming.  I  shall  like  it  all  the  better.  I 
love  danger.     Give  me  your  arm  I" 

"  I  will  not :  don't  go." 

''What  a  foolish  fellow  he  is/'  said  Mrs. 
Lawrence  to  Captain  Barton.  ''There  is  not 
really  any  danger,  is  there  ?" 

"No,  I  should  think  none)  except  of  spoiling 
your  bonnet  and  feathers,"  replied  he,  "  unless, 
indeed,  you  could  not  stand  against  the  wind, 
which  is  rising  rapidly." 

"  There,  take  my  bonnet  and  jdume,"  cried 
she,  suddenly  untying  it,  and  handing  it  to 
Mr.  Mortimer,  "  hold  that  till  I  come  back, 
dangling  it,  if  you  please,  like  the  bridegroom 
of  Netherby  Hall.  Now,  Captain  Barton, 
give  me  your  arm,  and  we  will  go  down  to- 
gether." 

"I  would  advise  you  not;  surely  you  will 
catch  cold,"  remonstrated  he. 

"Pshaw!    I  never  do  anything  so  vulgar," 
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was  her  answer,  grasping  his  arm.    "  Au  revoir, 
Mr.  Mortimer." 

"  Don't  you  come,  Nora,"  said  Gerard,  aside 
to  her,  "  you  had  better  not :"  but  he  felt,  pro- 
bably,  something  like  the  boatman,  who  had 

to  ferry  over  the  cabbage,  the  kid,  and  the 
wolf. 

''Oh,  I  wish  she  would  not,"  said  Nora, 
aofQy,  drawing  closer  to  Mr.  Mortimer ;  ''  suppose 
anything  were  to  happen  ?" 

''That  is  what  is  called  spirit,"  said  he, 
smiling  rather  sarcastically ;  "  how  do  you  like 
ber.  Miss  Moore  ?" 

But  Nora's  eyes  and  soul  were  following  her 
coudn,  and  she  hardly  even  heard  his  question. 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  dead  in  shore, 
brought  back  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
%ht  laugh  and  determined  tones,  as  the  couple 
struggled  on  against  it :  it  was  a  breeze  whiph 
would  have  deprived  most  people  of  all  in- 
dination  to  talk,  but  she  never  ceased  a 
minute. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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*'  How  she  goes  on ;"  said  Nora,  presently,  **  I 
wish  they  would  come  back ;  only  look  how  WQt 
they  wiU  be." 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  sea  swelled  up,  and» 
dashing  with  more  fury  than  ever  against  the 
beetling  rocks,  enveloped  the  two  adventurers 
in  such  a  shower  of  misty  spray  as  would  pro- 
bably drench  them  through  and  through.  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  long,  dark  hair,  escaping  from  comb 
and  band,  floated  out  on  the  air  like  the  tresses 
of  a  bacchante ;  but  even  then,  above  the  roar 
and  gurgling  rush  of  the  waves,  they  could  hear 
her  voice  and  laugh  coming  back  to  them  at 
intervals. 

^*  They  will  be  satisfied  now,  I  hope,"  said 
Nora  presently,  seeing  they  had  paused  near  the 
edge  from  which  Mr.  Mortimer  had  sprung; 
''Mrs.  Lawrence  will  not  surely  want  to  go 
farther." 

Much  to  her  disappointment,  after  lingering 
a  minute  or  two,  the  couple  went  farther  down, 
struggling  on   against  the  gale,   which  every 
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moment  seemed  to  increase  in  strength ;  it  ap- 
peared from  their  gestures,  that  it  was  the  kdy 
who  vTished  to  proceed,  for  Gerard  turned  at 
first,  and  ajqiarently  proposed  to  lead  her  back. 
Then  came  another  much  heavier  wave ;  and  it 
seemed  a  minute  at  least  before  Nora  could  see 
them  again.  Presently,  to  her  horror,  she  saw 
the  lady  had  sunk  down  on  the  ground,  whether 
fifom  exhaustion,  or  wilfulness,  from  accident,  or 
cbcnce,  she  could  not  telL  Captain  Barton  was 
stoojnng  by  her  side ;  some  moments  passed — 
very  long  ones  to  poor  Nora — whose  anxiety 
became  extreme;  she  longed  to  start  forward 
and  ask  what  was  the  matter ;  indeed,  but  for 
the  forcible  representations  of  her  companion, 
she  would  have  made  the  attempt,  hazardous  as 
it  might  seem  ;  but  she  could  not  help  fanc^ng 
that  Gerard  was  in  peril,  and  her  only  desire  was 
to  see  if  he  needed  assistance. 

IVesently  he  rose,  and,  looking  towards  them, 

waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  call  for  help. 

"There,  do  go  to  him,"  cried  Nora,  vehe- 
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mently,  "  do  you  see  ?  he  wants  you  ; — run  1 — 
fly  ! — Ob,  that  foolish  woman  !" 

"  Promise  me  not  to  run  into  danger  your- 
self," said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm; 
*' promise  to  stay  quietly,  or  I  will  not  leave 
you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  promise. — Go." 
He  went  immediately. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Lawrence,  like  many 
other  women,  and  men  too,  who  delight  in 
bravado,  and  venture  on  rash  experiments,  was, 
at  heart,  a  coward.  She  had  proceeded  at  first 
gaily  and  boldly ;  and  Gerard,  feeling  sure  that 
she  acted  as  much  from  opposition  as  any  other 
motive,  would  not  say  anything  against  it,  fuUy 
expecting  that  when  she  had  once  tried  the  ex* 
periment,  she  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  from 
a  contest  with  such  a  gale.  There  was  no  real 
danger  he  knew;  "the  Bridge"  was  broad 
enough  for  safety ;  and  the  sea  did  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  create  any  fear  of  being  washed  away. 
He  allowed  her,  therefore,  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
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and  said  not  a  word  of  returning  until  they  had 
halted  on  the  spot  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
Rach.  She  was  chattering  away  with  the  utmost 
gt)od  humour,  delighted  at  her  own  exploit,  and 
hngiuDg  at  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
would  say,  could  he  know  where  she  was.  Then 
she  told  him  some  gay  story,  to  show  her  own 
resolution  and  self-control,  not  one  half  of  which 
did  her  companion  catch,  whilst  her  merry  laugh 
laog  out  dear  and  high  above  the  wind  and 
waves. 

"  What  fun  !"  cried  she,  as  the  spray  dashed 
in  her  face,  and  soaked  through  her  muslin 
gown.  "  This  is  delicious  !  The  wind — ah,  I 
never  felt  anything  like  the  wiud. — Ah,  my 
hair !  how  lucky  it  is  my  own,  Captain  Barton. 
If  my  handmaid,  and  not  nature,  had  planted 
those  locks  on  my  head,  where  would  they  be 
now  ?  I  know  some  people  whose  golden  braids 
would  have  been  among  the  waves  before  now, 
had  they  ventured  here. — ^There  again ;  what  a 
^wer-bath !    Don't  you  enjoy  it  ?" 
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''Less  than  you,  I  fancy;  it  has  not  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  me.  I  have  had  too  many 
drenchings  in  real  earnest,  to  court  them  in  joke. 
Now  will  you  come  home  ?" 

''  No,  not  yet ;  if  you  are  used  to  the  thing, 
you  will  not  mind  it ;  and  I  must  go  farther.'' 

*'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  you  had  better 
not  I  beyond  this  point,  the  rocks  narrow  so 
much,  and  the  waves  are  so  much  more  violent ; 
let  me  advise  you  to  return." 

"  Indeed,  no  !  I  will  go  on  !  You  may  go 
back  if  you  like.  I  say  forwards,  even  though 
alone.     Let  me  judge  for  myself." 

She  prepared  to  advance,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  drt)p  his  arm.  But  he  would  not  allow 
that.  He  said  he  could  not  let  her  go  one  step 
alone. 

They  walked  a  few  yards  farther,  but  she  had 
not  calculated  on  the  result.  The  restless  toss- 
ing of  the  waves,  leaping  up,  racing  on,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  now  green,  now 
white,  now  black  ;  the  stunning  sound  they  pro« 
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duoed ;  the  sort  of  bewilderment  of  brain  which 
tbe  violent  assaults  of  the  wind  occasioned ;  the 
qmvmng  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  stood  be- 
oeatb  the  blows  of  the  sea;  and,  in  short, 
the  excitement  of  the  whole  scene  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  her  nerves.  She  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  hysterical  laughing,  and  clinging  to  her 
eompanion's  arm,  with  difficulty  supported  her- 
idf.  He  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  and  did  not  very  well  know  what  was 
Ae  matter. 

"  We  had  better  go  back,"  said  he. 

She  laughed  on,  convulsively. 

''Really,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  if  you  could,  stop 
that  most  unseasonable  merriment !— ^" 

On  the  contrary,  it  increased.  She  clasped 
his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  almost  reeled 
with  continued  peals  of  laughter. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  if  you  do  not  leave  off — " 
but  he  was  stopped  by  the  heavy  deluge  which 
at  that  moment  poured  over  them ;  the  spray 

was  so  thick,  it  was  difficult,  for  a  little  while. 
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to  draw  breath.  He  hoped,  at  least,  it  would 
sober  his  companion ;  and  when  he  had  shaken 
the  water  from  his  hair,  and  dashed  the  blinding 
drops  from  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  her,  to  urge  a 
hasty  retreat. 

He  saw  now  that  she  was  ill ;  she  was  all 
black  and  white  in  her  face ;  her  features  were 
convulsed ;  her  hands  seemed  to  drop  powerless 
from  him ;  she  lost  her  hold,  and  fell  prostrate, 
gasping  for  breath,  almost  as  completely  drenched 
as  if  she  had  been  in  the  sea,  and  apparently  on 
the  point  of  suffocation. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  It  seemed  as  if  another 
such  wave  would  strangle  her  quite.  She  was 
a  large  woman:  had  it  been  quite  calm,  she 
would  have  been  no  insignificant  burden  to 
carry ;  now  he  hardly  dared  make  the  attempt, 
so  he  started  up  and  signed  for  help. 

"  Confound  her  folly  1"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  as 
he  made  his  way  down  towards  the  couple.  **  I 
always  thought  her  a  goose.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  wife  of  mine  playing  such  pranks.'* 
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However,  he  reached  them  in  time,  and,  be- 
tween them,  they  succeeded  in  raising  her  up, 
lod  half-leading,  half-dragging  her  along,  brought 
her  from   off  '*  the  Bridge "  on  to  the  main 

land. 

Nora  ran  down  to  meet  her.  Poor  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  with  her  discoloured  face,  her  drip- 
ping hair  hanging  down  wildly  round  her  throat 
and  shoulders,  and  her  dress  in  the  disordered 
state  which  wind,  water,  and  exertion  had  com- 
bined to  produce,  presented  a  deplorable  spec- 
tade,  and  quite  frightened  her  companions,  now 
that  ihey  had  time  to  look  at  her.  They  hurried 
her  to  the  carri^e,  and  there,  after  wrapping 
her  in  such  shawls  or  cloaks  as  chanced  to  be 
forthcoming,  endeavoured,  by  chafing  her  hands, 
to  restore  circulation  and  warmth  to  her  blood. 
Their  efforts  were  quite  unavailing;  and  she 
looked  ghastly  and  death-like,  as  she  was  lifted 
from  the  caniage  and  borne  into  Captain  Bar- 
ton's house.  Her  husband^s  exclamation  as  he 
met  them  in  the  vestibule,  brought  out  Miriam 
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at  once.  She  was  just  the  person  for  such  an 
emergency.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  propeiiy  at- 
tended to,  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  stimulants  and 
other  remedies  applied ;  and  in  about  an  hour. 
Miss  Barton  was  able  to  assure  her  husband 
that  the  deadly  cold  and  faintoess  had  passed 
away,  that  she  was  easy,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep,  so  they  had  no  doubt  she  would 
do  very  weD. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  meanwhile,  had  possessed  suf- 
ficient presence  of  nund  to  be  able  to  arrange 
his  own  plans.  To  remove  the  lady,  the  Bar- 
tons declared  was  impossible;  such  a  thing 
must  not  be  mentioned.  They  would  listen  to 
no  scruples  or  diflkulties.  Their  accommodar 
tion,  although  probably  not  so  luxurious  as  her 
own  apartments,  was  sufficient  for  anybody's 
comfort ;  and  if  he  wished  to  remain  also,  thqf 
could  easily  manage. 

This  did  not  seem  desirable  to  him ;  he  would 
not  leave  Rock  Cottage,  certainly,  until  she  was 
better;  but,  as  he  hoped  all  cause  for  alarm 
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loold  soon  cease,  he  should  not  trespass  on 
iiiem  (at  the  whole  day.  So  he  sent  home  the 
carriage  at  once,  with  orders  for  his  own  dog- 
art  to  return  to  fetch  him,  hringmg  a  supply 
of  necessary  clothes  for  his  wife :  he  offered  also 
to  lii?e  her  maid  to  asdst  Miss  Barton ;  but 
Miriam,  remembering  a  certain  proverb  might 
have  a  feminine  rendering,  declined  the  proposal, 
frivately  observing  to  Gerard,  that  probably  the 
onid  would  be  like  the  mistress,  and  one  such 
wu  as  mudi  as  she  could  undertake  to  manage. 
Mr.  Mortimer  had  the  discretion  to  return  in 
the  carriage,  as  there  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  at  Airstone  HaU,  who  might  be 
alarmed  at  these  arrangements  if  they  trusted 
only  to  the  servants  to  carry  a  report. 

When  matters  began  to  mend  up  stairs,  and 
the  immediate  anxiety  was  removed,  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  time  to  inquire  the  particulars  of  this 
adventure.  Gerard  and  he  were  quietly  pacing 
the  verandah,  where,  sheltered  from  the  stormy 
wind,  they  could  each  soothe  his  nerves  with  a 
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cigar.  Captain  Barton  calmly  related  the  story, 
without  comment  or  unnecessary  remark ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  the  auditor  took  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  and  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  to 
express  his  feelings.     Presently  he  said — 

**  You  are  not  married,  I  think.  Captain  Bar- 
ton?" 

"  No." 

''  Mow  me  to  recommend  an  old  proverb  to 
your  notice—'  Let  well  alone.'  "  So  saying,  he 
replaced  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  pujffed 
assiduously. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infose." 

CfiSISTIiLN  YSAB. 


One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  these  cir- 

comstanoes  was  a  considerable  degree  of  inti- 

iQacy  between  the  owners  of  Airstone  Hall  and 

the  inmates  of  the  Rock  Cottage.     The  illness 

of  Mrs.  Lawrence  lasted  several  days,  and  during 

that  timey  her  husband  and  sister  came  each  day 

to  the  Bartons.    He  did  not  stay  long  at  a  time, 

but  Miss  Darner  spent  hours  at   the  house, 

sometimes  in  her  sister's  room,  more  often  in 
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coinpany  with  Miss  Moore,  and,  of  course,  her 
cousin  Gerard. 

There  was  a  striking  difference  between  the 
sisters.  Miss  Dainer  was  soft-mannered,  indo- 
lent, metaphysical,  and  small ;  she  was  fair  tooi 
and  though  not  un-pretty,  had  none  of  the  pre- 
tensions to  regular  beauty  which  distinguished 
her  sister.  Whether  she  were  less  self-willed 
and  selfish,  remained  to  be  proved ;  not  being 
married,  her  character  was  as  yet  partially  un- 
developed ;  and  she  was  under  restraints  which 
the  other  had  thrown  off.  Like  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
however,  she  was  owner  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  had,  therefore,  according  to  ordi- 
nary calculation,  a  decided  right  to  be  whimsical 
and  idle,  if  she  pleased. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  her  to  spend  hours  at 
such  a  place  as  Rock  Cottage;  and,  as  a 
novelty,  it  had  a  great  charm  for  her.  To  sit 
down  to  their  small  meals,  waited  on  by  one 
nice-lookbg,  brisk  maid-servant,  who,  with  alert 
movements  and  neat  hands,  did  the  work  of 
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four  of  the  Airstone  tall  footmen ;  to  while  awav 
the  time  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  hard 
heirt  of  that    good-looking  Captain    Barton* 
whose  manners  were  so  piquant,  and  whose 
ideas  irere  so  original,   was  all  exciting  and 
8tru^     She  delighted  to  get  him  into  some 
ttimneDt  about  men  and  women,  in  which  she 
Goold  put  forward  the  common-place  theories 
started  by  metaphysical  young  ladies  generally, 
that  men  were  universally  selfish,  and  women 
sdf-devoted ;  that  the  latter  were  an  unappre- 
ciated, loving,  misunderstood  class,  trampled  on 
by  the  former,  without  remorse  or  reason  ;  that 
the  large  mind  of  women,  accustomed  to  form 
accurate  judgments  and  correctly  logical  ideas, 
could  grasp,  and  weigh,  and  see  through  the 
sool  of    man;    whilst   the    latter,  with    their 
withered    feelings,  and  warped    faculties,  and 
tted-up  hearts,  were  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
itanifing  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  so  mani- 
fidd  and  majestic  a  machine  as  the  intellect  and 
ioiier  life  of  woman. 
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Nora  used  to  listen  to  all  this  in  wonder  and 
admiration ;  for  as  she  did  not  understand  the 
young  lady's  jargon,  she  concluded  it  was  some- 
thing very  fine.  She  never  suspected  that  Julia 
Darner  herself  did  not  understand  it  either ;  and 
that  few  things  would  have  puzzled  her  more 
than  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  her 
sentences. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Mrs.  Lawrence  was 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs;  an  event 
which  she  rather  hurried  the  more,  because 
Miss  Barton  was  so  very  resolute  in  refusing  to 
ask  her  brother  to  come  and  see  their  guest  in 
the  bed-room.  Her  genuine  English  feelings 
were  not  a  little  shocked  internally,  at  such  a 
proposition ;  but  the  objection  she  raised  was 
not  on  the  score  of  decorum,  but  prudence :  so 
long  as  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  under  the  necessity 
ci  keeping  her  room,  so  long  quiet  and  calm 
were  advisable,  and  excitement  to  be  avoided. 
The  more  urgent  Mrs.  Lawrence  became  about 
her  warm  feelings,  and  her  anxiety  to  thank  her 
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pKseiTer»  the  more  positive  was  her  nurse  in 
nfiisiog  her  request.  So  the  lady  at  last  was 
ihd  to  be  well  enough  to  come  down  stairs, 
ud  habited  in  a  most  becoming  morning  wrap- 
per, took  her  station  on  the  sofa. 

Her  demonstrative  gratitude  rather  over-pow« 
end  Gerard,  who  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
fiow  of  eloquence.  He  was  the  bravest,  steadiest, 
most  thoughtful  of  men ;  she  owed  him  her  life ; 
bat  for  him  she  should  never  have  left  the  fatal 
spot;  she  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
raging  elements;  how  fortimate  that  he  was 
there  to  deHver  her  from  such  a  perilous  position, 
to  save  her  from  so  awful  a  catastrophe.  He 
was  her  good  angel  —  her  protecting  guar- 
dian! 

Gerard  fought  off  from  these  eulogiums,  and 
after  rather  bluntly  saying  that  he  had  done  no 
rach  thing,  he  added,  that  so  far  from  deserving 
SQch  praise,  he  believed  he  had  been  the  most 
to  blame,  in  yielding  to  her  whims ;  had  he  re- 
fused to  accompany  her,  as  he  ought,  and  as 
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Mr.  Mortimer  did,  she  would  have  been  saved 
a  three  days'  illness. 

''  I  would  not  have  been  saved  it  on  any 
account/'  exclaimed  she;  ^'I  should  have  lost 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  ever  en* 
joyed — that  of  being  nursed  by  your  good  sister. 
Dear  Miss  Barton,  she  is  a  sister  of  charity ;  I 
would  not  have  had  it  otherwise  for  the  world. 
Her  care  and  attention  are  beyond  every  thing. 
I  shall  send  for  her,  if  ever  I  am  ill  again ;  even 
if  I  am  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
send;  nobody  else  ever  shall  nurse  me  again. 
She  is  an  angel  in  a  sick-room !  so  is  your 
cousin  Nora !" 

With  these  words  the  emphatic  lady  started 
up,  and  running  to  Miriam  gave  hei*  a  great 
kiss  upon  her  cheek.  She  then  proceeded  to 
perform  the  same  ceremony  to  Nora ;  and  Gerard, 
who  was  sitting  next  his  cousin,  had  some  diffi* 
culty  in  commanding  his  countenance,  so  as  not 
to  show  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  taking  his 
turn  next. 
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Miss  Barton  was  rather  surprised  when  she 
imderstood  the  recompense  which  was  promised 
fbr  her  kind  and  gratuitous  care :  but  she  re- 
flected, that  however  fsur  or  however  often  Mrs. 
Uwrenoe  might  summon  her,  it  would  certainly 
be  optional  with  herself  whether  she  should  go, 
le  die  said  nothing. 

"  1  shall  never  foiiget,"  continued  the  visitor, 
leeeating  hersdf  after  kissing  Nora,  **  my  emo- 
tions on  that  occasion;  nobody  can  conceive 
what  I  felt — nobody  who  has  not  nerves  strung 
fib  mine.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  ever  was 
eo  fr^htened ;  that  roaring,  tumbling  sea  made 
me  giddy,  and  the  noise  gave  me  a  headache, 
end  there  was  the  wind  blowing  my  head  ofiL;  I 
was  80  wet,  and  without  a  bonnet  too  ;  conceive 
Bsy  situation !  but  no,  you  cannot :  and  that 
nMt  brother  of  yours  rescued  me.  Miss  Bar- 
ton r 

**  It  is  no  use  talking  so  to  Miriam,"  said 
Geiard,  laughing.  "  She  is  perfectly  aware  that 
I  aeted  like  a  donkey,  and  told  me  so,  without 
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ceremony.  A  grain  of  common  sense,  she  said, 
would  have  avoided  it  all." 

**  I  must  have  you  both — all  indeed,  come  to 
Airstone.  I  will  give  a  great  party,  on  purpose 
to  introduce  the  story  with  effect.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  a  great  many  plans ;  a  charade,  or 
a  tableau,  or  a  play,  in  which  we  could  act  it 
over  again;  only  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  I  have  not  hit  on  a  good  word  for  a 
charade.  But  the  thing  would  take,  I  fancy, 
and  might  make  some  noise  in  the  country." 

Such  was  Mrs.  Lawrence's  idea  of  gratitude. 
Her  husband's  was  somewhat  different.  He 
expressed  warm  thanks  to  the  whole  family  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  the  obligation  which  he  had  incurred  towards 
them,  as  being  what  he  felt  he  could  never  repay. 
He  hoped  an  acquaintance  begun  so  happily  for 
them,  would  not  drop  now ;  but  that  Mrs.  Law* 
rence  and  he  should  often  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  kind  friends  at  Airstone,  where  it 
would  be  their  study  to  try  to  equal  the  hcmfi^ 
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ta%  of  Captain  and  Miss  Barton.  Whenever 
the  former  was  summoned  that  way  by  duty, 
thqr  trusted  he  would  make  theirs  a  house  of 
caD ;  he  could  take  it  when  he  was  obliged  to 
piy  night  visits  in  that  direction,  dining  with 
them,  and  startmg  afterwards  on  his  rounds. 
Then,  on  holidays,  too,  in  spare  forenoons,  or 
indeed  at  any  time  that  he  liked,  there  was 
sporting  of  one  kind  or  other  to  be  had — fishing, 
shooting,  coursing,  hunting.  Mr.  Lawrerce 
begged  he  would  consider  he  had  carte  blanche 
to  come  when  he  pleased ;  the  keepers  should 
have  orders  to  put  his  name  amongst  the 
prvikged  few  who  had  the  entree  of  the 
ftirk. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  put  down 
his  name  for  a  very  liberal  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  French  boy,  and  a  few  days  after, 
there  came  a  present,  in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  name, 
of  so  handsome  an  addition  to  his  wardrobe,  as 
glared  Miriam  any  further  trouble  on  that  ac- 
ooont,  and  more  than  compensated  the  loss  of 
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time  which  the  lady's  ilhiess  and  caprioes  had 
occasioned  her. 

When  they  were  all  fairly  out  of  Rock  Cot- 
tage, the  master  of  the  house  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  then  turning  to  his  sister,  ob- 
served— 

*'  Well,  Miriam,  we  are  quit  of  them  at  last. 

I  should  not  care  if  I  never  saw  one  of  them 

ft 
again. 

"  No  more  should  I,"  replied  Miss  Barton. 
**  How  Mrs.  Lawrence  can  go  on  so,  J  cannot 
imagine.  Such  selfish  carelessness  is  really  r 
puzzle  to  me  ?" 

Nora  was  silent.  She  was  internally  weigh- 
ing her  feelings,  and  considering  whether  she 
would  look  on  the  total  disappearance  of  Miss 
Damer  as  sufficient  compensation  for  never  se^ 
ing  Mr.  Mortimer  again.  She  took  Louis  out 
into  the  garden,  hoping  that  a  game  at  ball  with 
him  might  assist  to  dear  her  perceptions  on  this 
pomt  She  argued  the  matter  profoundly,  caught 
the  ball  caidessly,  found  it  tiresome,  told  the 
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cbOd  to  play  by  himself,  and  sat  down  on  a 
garden-chair,  to  revdve  the  question  at  leisure. 

She  had  thought  two  or  three   times  lately 
that  cousin  Gerard  talked  a  great  deal  to  Miss 
Damer,  and  laughed  and  was  very  merry  with 
her;  aod  whilst  she  had  been  trying  to  teadi 
him  to  sing  duets,  he  had  seemed  greatly  amused, 
iod  rather  pleased.     Julia  Damer  was  lively  and 
pretty,  and  it  was  natural  cousin  Gerard  should 
lib  her ;  only  Nora  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
first  with  him  for  some  time,  and  it  was  hard  to 
give  up  what  habit  had  made  pleasant.     But 
then,  thought  she,  was  not  this  very  selfish? 
why  could   she  not  be  pleased   at  seeing  him 
happy?  how  unkind  and  imamiable  of  her  to 
wish  to  engross   him  herself:    he  could   have 
plenty  of  her  society  at  any  time ;  it  had  not 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  make  up  for  its  own 
deficiencies;  it  was  natural  that  a  clever  man 
like  Gerard  should  want  superior  conversation, 
more  elevated  society,  a  more  intellectual  com- 
panion than  her  poor  little  stupid  self.     It  was 
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natural  and  right,  thought  Nora,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  would  give  up  thinking  so  much 
about  him,  and  take  pleasure  herself  in  other 
people.     There  was  Mr.  Mortimer ! 

It  was  with  a  curiously  mixed  feeling  that  she 
thought  of  Mr.  Mortimer.  A  something  of  fear 
and  admiration,  gratified  vanity  and  astonish- 
ment For  Nora  was  but  a  woman,  and  a  very 
young  woman  too,  and  not  a  great  deal  more 
philosophical  than  most  girls  of  nineteen.  To 
see  this  man,  so  much  older,  wiser,  richer,  better 
than  herself ;  so  proud,  so  brave,  so  generous, 
so  handsome ;  to  see  him  bowing  at  her  feet ;  to 
hear  him  uttering  such  gentle,  persuasive,  flatter- 
ing speeches ;  to  know  herself  admired,  esteemed, 
reverenced  almost,  by  him,  was  very  seductive 
to  her  girlish  vanity.  And  all  this  his  manners 
to  herself  gave  her  to  understand.  They  had 
had  many  long  conversations  together,  when 
none  else  were  by ;  for  he  had  been  ev^  day 
at  Rock  Cottage  with  Miss  Damer ;  and  she 
felt — not  quite-— but  very  nearly — sure  that  he 
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did— she  hardly  dared  finish  the  sentence,  even 
to  herself;  it  seemed  so  presumptuous.  Besides, 
after  all,  she  was  not  sure ;  when  Miriam  was 
by  he  was  so  devoted  to  her  as  sometimes  to 
make  Nora  doubtful  of  his  meaning. 

Miss  Barton  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  her 
age,  beyond  a  question,  was  much  more  suitable 
to  Mr.  Mortimer's.     Disguise  it  as  she  might, 
Nora  felt  there  was  a  great  inequality  between 
herself  and  him ;  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father !  she  was  nineteen,  in  her  twentieth  year 
she  chose  to  say,  and  he  was  probably  fifty.    The 
diffo^nce  was  absurd  1  whereas  cousin  Miriam> 
who  was  forty-three,  she  knew,  would  suit  him 
exactly ;  and  very  likely  that  was  what  he  meant 
aD  the  while.     It  was  simply  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition which  made  him  good  to  her,  or  perhaps 
he  wished  to  win  cousin  Miriam's  regard,  by 
showing  affection  for  her  ward. 

It  was  no  use  thinking  about  either  of  them  ; 
they  only  puzzled  her  and  made  her  sad.  Julia 
Darner  said  all  men  were  **  inconceivably  incon- 

VOL.  I.  r 
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sistent,  and  unintelligibly  strange,  mere  embodi- 
ments of  caprice ;"  those  were  words  she  had 
used:  very  likely  she  was  right.  She  nosed 
her  head  as  she  thought  this,  with  a  sigh,  to 
see  one  embodiment  of  caprice,  in  the  form  of 
her  cousin  Gerard,  standing  beside  her.  She 
started,  as  if  he  could  have  seen  her  thoughts. 

Apparently,  however,  he  could  not,  for  sitting 
down  beside  her,  he  asked  her  at  once  what  sho 
was  musing  about. 

The  subject,  of  all  those  which  had  engrossed 
her,  which  she  found  most  easy  to  acknowledge, 
was,  that  she  was  thinking  of  Miss  Damer. 

"  How  do  you  like  her  ?"  said  Gerard. 

"  I  don't  know ;  she  is  not  very  pretty,  is 
she  ?  I  daresay  she  is  very  clever,  only  some^ 
times,  it  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  she  talked 
nonsense;  and  —  and   I   don't   quite  like   her 

manners !" 

Poor  Nora;  she  was  too  simple  to  practice 
the  least  finesse;  but  she  could  hardly  have 
taken  a  more  injudicious  way  than  to  begin  de- 
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pndatiDg  Julia.  Of  course,  Gerard  took  up  her 
ciose^  although  had  he  said  the  truth,  he  would 
have  acknowledged  the  same  thing. 

"You  women  are  all  alike;  one  never  can 
jnise  another  without  a  drawback.  If  a  woman 
is  only  pretty  and  lively,  all  others  abuse  her 
direcdy." 

Nora  blushed  deeply,  and  had  a  little  struggle 
to  keep  down  her  tears. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  it,  cousin  Gerard.  I 
dare  say  it  does  seem  ill-natured !  but  cUl  women 
are  not  envious,  are  theyl  I  do  not  think 
Couam  Miriam  is  ever ;  and  it  is  not  her  fault 
if  I  am !" 

The  extreme  sweetness  and  humility  of  her 
Qianner  would  have  disarmed  almost  any  one ; 
it  was  irresistible  to  one  who  really  was  much 
ittadied  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  with  great  admiration ;  and 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said — 

**  You  are  right,  Nora,  dear,  Miriam  is  never 
jeakus  or  enviou8>  and  I  don't  think  you  are 

F  2 
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really  ;  she  has  taught  you  better.     Only  don't 
seem  so  !"• 

Nora  made  no  audible  answer,  but  she  resolved 
for  the  future  to  drop  the  subject  of  Miss  Darner 
altogether;  so  after  a  little  silence,  she  bi^n 
talking  of  Louis,  who  was  busy  building  a  house 
with  sticks  and  moss  amongst  the  roots  of  an 
old  tree. 

Mr.  Mortimer  and  Miss  Darner  rode  over  to 
Rock  Cottage  the  next  day,  bringing  an  invita- 
tian  for  the  whole  family  to  spend  a  week  at 
Airstone  Park.  Gerard  was  out  at  the  time, 
but  expected  home  shortly ;  and  Julia  declared 
that  as  she  had  promised  her  sister  not  to  re- 
turn without  a  positive  answer,  she  should  con- 
sider herself  bound  in  honour  to  wait  till  she 
could  see  him.  Meantime  she  took  Nora's  arm, 
for  a  stroll  about  the  garden,  leaving  the  other 
two  to  entertain  each  other  as  they  could. 

She  chattered  an  immense  deal,  telling  Nora 
all  sorts  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  her  own 
sweetness   and  ''infatuated  amiability,"  as  sh^ 
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chose  to  call  it;    interspersed  with  questions 
about  Captain  Barton  and  high  praise  of  him. 

Nora  was  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  mean* 
whOe,  as  to  whether  she  should  like  to  go  to 
Aintone :  it  would  be  a  great  change,  and  she 
was  curious  to  see  more  of  the  place,  and  there 
would  be  more  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Mor^ 
timer; — ^but — well,  cousin  Gerard,  should  not 
say  she  was  envious ;  she  meant  to  try  and  like 
Miss  Damer ;  and,  perhaps,  when  there  were 
other  people  to  talk  too,  and  she  was  not  tied 
to  her  side,  and  obliged  to  listen  only  to  her, 
when  she  would  rather  have  been  doing  some- 
thing else,  she  might  not  find  her  so  un- 
pleasant. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her,  when  Miss  Barton  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  came  out  of  the  house  and  joined 
them  in  the  garden.  Miriam  took  away  Julia's 
exclusive  attention,  and  what  was,  perhaps,  no 
less  agreeable,  Mr.  Mortimer  came  to  her  side, 
and  made  the  next  half-hour  pass  quickly 
away. 
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Gerard  came  home  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
after  some  discussion  and  hesitation,  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  then  the  visitors  took 
leave. 

Captain  Barton  asked  with  some  interest  how 
long  they  had  been  there,  and  expressed  a  degree 
of  vexation  at  not  having  returned  sooner,  which 
Nora  supposed  to  arise  from  regard  to  Miss 
Damer's  society,  and  privately  noticed  with  re- 
gret, for  which  she  blamed  herself  immediately 
afterwards. 

"  I  wish  they  would  let  us  alone,"  observed 
he,  presently,  '*  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Airstone 
at  all ;  I  dare  say  there  will  be  no  pleasure  in  it, 
eh,  Muiam  ?" 

<'  Well,  I  think  I  shall  like  it,  just  out  of 
curiosity,"  said  Miss  Barton,  ''  I  rather  enjoy 
seeing  new  people  and  new  things." 

"  But  then  they  are  so  much  grander  than 
we  are,"  observed  Nora,  "  that  I  think  we  shall 
be  out  of  place,  and  I  shall  be  afraid  of  doing 
wrong,  and  not  behaving  as  I  ought.     Now  I 
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come  to  think  about  it  as  a  thing  that  is  really 
to  be^  I  feel  frightened  ;  though  before  it  was 
settled,  I  believe  I  wished  it  very  much." 

"  I  don't  suppose,  my  dear,  that  at  Airstone 
M,  good  manners  are  so  different  from  what 
thqr  are  at  Rock  Cottage,  as  to  lead  you  into 
any  great  blunders.  Gentleness,  and  good  hu« 
moor,  and  readiness  to  oblige,  must  be  the  same 
e?erywhere,  and  equally  proper  and  right ;  and, 
•8  to  being  out  of  place,  if  they  ask  us  there, 
we  need  not  fear  that ;  they  would  not  do  it  if 
they  thought  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  any- 
body." 

"They  ask  us  for  a  week,*'  said  Gerard,  "  to 
pay  m  in  kind  for  having  lodged  Mrs.  Lawrence 
for  four  days.  They  wish  to  be  quit  of  the  ob- 
ligation." 

'*  Well,  let  them  repay  it,"  said  Miriam." 

''I  do  not  want  to  be  repaid,"  replied  he, 
''  why  should  we  flatter  their  pride,  by  allowing 
them  to  suppose  we  are  to  be  made  quits  in 
that  way?"    ' 
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"  I  think,  Gerard,  there  is  just  as  much  pride 
in  refusing  to  take  any  return  for  an  acknow- 
ledged obligation.  Why  wish  to  keep  them  in 
your  debt,  unless  it  is  because  whilst  you  feel 
they  are  so,  it  gives  you  a  sort  of  superiority  over 
those  who  are  otherwise  above  you  ? — and  is  not 
that  pride  ?" 

''  Well,  Miriam,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  so 
I  will  be  content  to  be  repaid  in  their  way.'' 

"  And  wait,  my  dear  brother,  before  you  con- 
demn them  as  entertaining  such  a  feeling.  It 
is  quite  right  and  proper  that  they  should  show 
their  sense  of  obligation ;  if  they  had  gone  home 
and  taken  no  further  notice  of  us,  you  would 
have  accused  them  of  ingratitude." 

''I  dare  say  I  should,"  replied  he,  smiling 
good-humouredly. 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  they  to  do  ?  If  they 
are  attentive  to  us,  you  say  they  are  too  proud 
to  submit  to  obligation ;  were  they  otherwise, 
you  would  condemn  them  as  too  proud  even  to 
acknowledge  it." 
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"  ExoeQeDdy  well  reasoned,  Miriam ;  and  I 
icbowledge  my  own  waywardness,  as  well  as 
your  eatire  superiority/'  was  his  answer. 

''Miss  Damer  says,  you  know/'  observed 
Nora,  laughing,  "  that  all  men  are  embodiments 
of  contradiction  and  inconsistency." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  don't  you  repeat  Miss 
Darner's  platitudes,"  exclaimed  Gerard,  "  leave 
her  m  undisturbed  possession  of  her  follies,  my 
dear  Nora !" 

Nora  gave  her  cousin  a  sort  of  half-comic 
amile,  partly  pleasure,  partly  amusement,  whilst 
an  idea  passed  through  her  mind,  that  whatever 
other  follies  Miss  Damer  might  utter,  there  was 
truth  at  least  in  some  of  her  observations. 

'*  One  thing  I  must  observe,  Miriam,"  added 
her  brother,  ''  and  perhaps  you  will  scold  me 
for  that  too ;  but  either  gentleness  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  are  not  characteristics  of  good 
ouumers,  or  else  good  manners  are  not  charac- 
teristics of  the  dwellers  at  Airstone, — not  all  of 

them  at  least." 

F  3 
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"Well,  well,  never  mind;  *  judge  not,'  you 
know.  We  will  noake  allowances  for  unknown 
circuDQstances.^  Nora,  my  dear,  would  you  like 
a  new  dress  before  next  week  ?'' 

They  fell  into  a  discussion  on  matters  of  the 
wardrobe,  whilst  Gerard,  having  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  gave  himself  up  to  the  columns  of  "  the 
Times." 

The  family  from  Rock  Cottage,  including 
Louis,  drove  over  to  Airstone  Park,  on  the 
following  Monday,  arriving  there  about  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

They  saw  a  large  party  amusing  themselves 
with  archery  on  the  lawn,  at  a  little  distance ; 
and  Mn  Lawrence,  coming  forward  with  em- 
pressementy  invited  them  to  join  both  the  group 
and  the  occupation.  They  declined  any  more 
active  participation  than  standing  by,  and  look- 
ing on ;  Nora  was  too  shy  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  much  in  Miss  Barton's 
line.  When  their  host  had  introduced  them  to 
some  of  the  party.  Miss  Damer  found  occupation 
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for  Gerard  in  picking  up  and  holding  her  arrows 

for  her,  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed 

into  doing,  that  he  might  leave  Nora  at  perfect 

liberty  to  converse  with  whom  she  pleased.  Poor 

Nora,  frightened  at  finding  herself  surrounded 

by  80  many  strangers,  amongst  whom  she  heard 

tfae  names  of  a  Lady  Fanny,  a  Sir  George,  and 

other  equally   ominous-sounding  titles,   would 

gladly  have   dung   to   her  cousin's   arm,  and 

sheltered  herself  under  his  protection;  or  still 

more    gladly,   would   have    accompanied   little 

Louis,  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  very  good-naturedly 
took  away  to  introduce  to  his  own  children,  who 
were  playing  in  another  part  of  the  grounds. 

She  looked  at  Cousin  Miriam  with  astonish- 
ment, for  she  appeared  to  he  conversing  com- 
posedly  with  a  pleasant  lady-like  woman  about 
her  own  age,  who  seemed  much  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  French  boy.  Presently  she 
saw  them  move  a  little  on  one  side,  and  seat 
themselves  under  a  tree.  She  had  a  great 
mind  to  job  them,  but  to  her  astonishment,  she 
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heard  Lady  Fanny  speak  of  the  unknown  as 
''  Manuna ;"  so  conceiving  her  to  be  the  duchess, 
she  dared  not  take  such  a  liberty,  and  only  won- 
dered if  her  cousin  knew  whom  she  was  talking 
to.  However,  much  to  her  relief,  Lady  Fanny 
^  made  some  overtures  towards  friendly  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  for'  Nora  was  feeling  somewhat 
uncomfortable  and  forlorn.  As  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, she  was  too  deeplv  engrossed  in  her 
shooting,  to  have  particular  attention  for  any- 
thing but  the  target  and  her  arrows ;  she  was 
twanging  her  bow  with  the  energetic  zeal  with 
which  she  pursued  all  her  amusements,  forming 
as  great  a  contrast  as  could  well  be  conceived, 
to  the  languid,  dawdling  movements  of  her 
sister.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  conversing  with  ano- 
ther gentleman,  to  whom  he  had  returned  after 
speaking  to  Nora ;  and  there  was  no  one  else  she 
knew  even  by  sight. 

Lady  Fanny  was  a  nice-looking,  pleasing 
girl,  whose  unaffected,  lady-like  manner  soon 
made   Miss   Moore   forget   that   she   was   the 
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daughter  of  a  peer ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
belp  being  pleased  with  Nora  when  she  was  not 
too  frightened  to  be  natural,  it  proved  as  agree- 
able to  the  one  as  it  was  kind  to  the  other,  to 
porsue  the  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  shooting  a  match  with 
tbe  Sir  George  whose  name  had  helped  to 
ft^hten  Nora,  and  till  that  was  decided  she 
bad  no  attention  to  bestow  on  any  one  else, 
ahbough  she  talked  as  incessantly  as  she  shot. 
She  won  eventually,  and  then  she  was  at  leisure 
to  seek  Miss  Barton,  caress  Nora,  and  flatter 
Gerard. 

""  My  dearest  child  !"  exclaimed  she,  hastily 

advancing  to  Miss  Moore,  and  kissing  her  on 

both  cheeks, ''  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you 

bere.     I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  being  so 

Hide  to  you,  but  I  was  so  taken  up  with  my 

sbooting,  I  really  could  not  turn  round.     You 

bow  my  way,  when  I  do  set  my  heart  upon  a 

thing,  I  do  it.     I  know  you  will  forgive  me, 

because  though  I  am  so  naughty,  you  are  so 
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good.  There,  Sir  George,  there's  the  young 
lady  I  told  you  I  admire  so  much.  Ah,  I  did 
not  mean  to  make  you  blush;  where's  your 
cousin,  my  pattern-nurse,  my  sweetest  of  chur 
perons  ?  Oh,  I  see  she  is  walking  with  the 
Duchess.  I  shall  run  after  her  as  soon  as  I  am 
rested.  Well,  Captain  Barton,  I  hope  you  will 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  at  Airstone  as 
you  did  me  at  your  Refuge.  Julia,  you  shall 
not  engross  him  entirely — I  want  him  my- 
pelf." 

Captain  Barton  professed  himself  quite  at  her 
service. 

She  took  his  arm  and  walked  off  after  Miriam, 
leaving  the  rest  of  her  visitors  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  Lady  Fanny,  disencumbering  herself 
of  her  weapons,  quietly  gave  them  to  Sit 
George's  care,  whilst  Miss  Damer,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  indemnified  for  Gerard's  desertion, 
by  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  which  she 
immediately  engrossed. 

<^  I  should  like  to  know,  only  perhaps  it  may 
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Ill 


not  be  oonvenient,  so  it  does  not  signify/'  said 
Nora,  looking  wistfiiUy  around. 

"Whatr  said  Lady  Fanny,  ''at  Airstone 
evefything  is  convenient  that  is  agreeable." 

''How  Louis  is  getting  on/'  replied  Miss 
Moore ;  ''  he  can  speak  so  little  English." 

**  Oh,  you  young  mother !"  said  Lady  Fanny, 
Inching;  ''weD,  I  dare  say  we  could  ma- 
nage to  find  out  that  for  you.  Come  with 
me." 

"Do  you  know  your  way  here?"  inquired 
Nora,  as  they  turned  towards  a  thick  belt  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  began  following  a  wind- 
ing path  through  it. 

"  Yes,  pretty  well ;  I  am  going  to  the  chil- 
dren's gardens ;  I  often  go  there  and  have  a 
romp  with  them,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  find  your 
boy  there  too." 

As  they  went  on,  Lady  Fanny  explained  who 
some  of  the  strangers  whom  they  had  just  left 
were.  The  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  been   so   earnestly  talking  was  her   own 
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father,  the  Duke  of  Loughborough,  Sir  Grcorge 
St.  Quentin  was  her  brother-in-law. 

**  So,  you  see,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
be  afraid  about,"  added  she,  ''  for  none  of  them 
will  mind  our  doing  exactly  as  we  please.'* 

Nora  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  dull,"  added  Lady 
Fanny ;  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  always  very  good- 
natured,  but  she  is  not  much  of  a  companion. 
I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  addi- 
tion to  our  party,  for  since  Ada  married,  she 
has  been  so  much  less  with  me,  that  I  own  it 
will  be  a  real  kindness  in  you,  if  you  will  let 
me  sometimes  be  your  companion.  I  miss  my 
sister  very  much." 

"  Is  she  not  here  ?" 

"  Yes — that  is,  staying  here  with  Sir  George ; 
but  she  has  driven  over  to  Moorhaven  to-day 
with  my  youngest  brother,  Clarence.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  will  find  them  so  far  apart ;  but 
the  fact  was.  Sir  George  had  engaged  to  shoot 
that  match  with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  then  came  a 
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letter  on  business  from  his  agent  at  Moorhaven ; 
80,  to  save  time,  Ada  undertook  the  business, 
whilst  her  husband  performed  the  pleasure  part" 
The  girls  had  arrived  on  the  brink  of  a  laige 
ddl,  partly  wooded,  pardy  precipitous  on  the 
banks,  down  which  several  winding  paths  led 
in  different   directions.     Guided  by  the  sound 
(rfchildr^i's  voices,  they  made  their  way  down- 
wards, until  they  came  upon   an  open  sunny 
lawD,  with  apple  and  pear-trees  scattered  over  it, 
and  here  they  found  the  three  children  of  the 
house  and  Louis,  gaily  amusing  themselves.     It 
was  a  very  pretty  spot ;  from   a  large  crag  on 
one  side  trickled  a  dear  spring,  which  spread 
into  a  shallow  pool,  on  the  borders  of  which  lay 
the  children's  flower  beds;    the  rocks  on  the 
margin   of  the  water  were   tastefully  adorned 
with  blossoming  creepers,  and  its  surface  was  so 
smooth  as  to  show  the  gold  fish  which  darted 
through  it,  and  played  amidst  the  aquatic  plants 
that  grew  in  the  basin. 

The  group  beside  it  was  pretty  too.    A  cheer- 
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ful,  neat,  French  bonne  was  assisting  to  divert 
the  children  and  joining  merrily  in  their  sports ; 
and  when  the  young  ladies  appeared,  the  three 
young  Lawrences  ran  almost  as  eagerly  to  meet 
Lady  Fanny,  as  Louis  did  to  his  protectress. 
After  enjoying  themselves  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  bonne  called  the  children  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  house,  leaving  the  young  ladies* 
who  agreed  to  linger  a  little  longer  before  re- 
turning to  prepare  for  dinner.  Presently  quick 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  and  a  man's 
voice  calling  "  Fanny  !"  gave  Nora  intimation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Duke's  family  who  was 
seeking  for  them.  In  another  minute  they 
were  joined  by  a  fine,  elegant-looking  young 
man,  who  was  immediately  introduced  to  Miss 
Moore,  and  whose  cheerful  countenance  and 
pleasant  manner  greatly  abated  the  awe  with 
which  she  would  otherwise  have  received  a  Lord 
Clarence  St.  Amand. 

"How  came  you  to  find  us?"    asked  his 
sister. 
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"  I  met  the  children,  who  told  me.  Where 
did  that  beautiful  black-eyed  boy  come  from  ?— 
He  ii  a  stranger/'  observed  Lord  Clarence. 

''That  is  the  child  of  the  sea, — probably 
Copid  himsdf  in  disguise,  whom  Mr.  Mortimer 
snatched  from  the  waves,  and  threw  into  the 
inni  of  Miss  Moore.  Have  you  not  heard  him 
tiOdi^  of  the  adventure  for  this  week  past?" 
rqied  Lady  Fanny,  laughing. 

''So,  I  see."    He  looked  for  a  moment  at 

Misa  Moore,  and  then   turning  again  to   his 

sister,  he  exdaimed,  "  I  had  such  a  delightful 

drive  with  Ada.     Such  a  treat  to  get  her  away 

fiom  Sir  George — ^it  was  quite  like  old  times 

%ain." 

"  One  would  suppose,  from  your  way  of  talk- 
ing. Sir  George  was  a  horrid  tyrant,  Clarence ; 
Ada  would  not  thank  you  for  giving  such  an 
idea  of  him." 

'^  No ;  if  he  were  a  tyrant  we  should  be 
better  off;  Ada  would  be  as  glad  to  call  in  her 
brother's  protection,  as  Blue  Beard's  lady.  What 
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I  complain  of,  Miss  Moore,  is,  that  my  sist 
and  her  husband  take  such  pleasure  in  eai 
other's  society,  as  to  despise  and  neglect  t! 
best  company  in  the  world  besides.  Is  not  tfa 
a  misfortune?" 

"  For  you  or  for  her  ?"  inquired  Nora,  arch! 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  ever  lost  a  sistar  by  mi 
riage,  you  would  know  how  to  pity  us,"  was  I 
answer.     "  We  have  not  a  quarter  of  her  left.' 

''  I  never  had  a  sister  to  try  the  experiment 
replied  Nora ;  ''  but  I  think  I  should  have  h 
so  much  pleasure  in  even  a  fraction  of  one,  tl 
I  would  have  compounded  for  a  quarter,  a 
thought  myself  weQ  off." 

Lady  Fanny  now  advised  their  returning 
wards  the  house.     It  was  getting  near  se^ 
o'clock,    and    the    dinner-hour    was    half-p 
seven. 

"And  do  you  suppose  I  may  really  co 
here  when  I  like  ?"  inquired  Nora ;  "  it  woi 
be  such  a  delicious  place  to  read  in,  so  still  i 
retired." 
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**  If  yoa  want  a  quiet,  retired  place  to  read 
in,'' observed  Lord  Clarence,  "let  me  recom- 
mend  the  library.  There  is  scarcely  a  chance 
of  being  interrupted  in  that  room,  for  none  of 
thefemily  go  there." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  inquired  Nora,  '*  un- 
less you  frequent  it  yourself." 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  but  then  it  would  be  large 
eaough  for  you  and  me  too,  and  the  novels  are 
a  very  long  way  from  the  works  on  military 
tactics  and  the  science  of  gunnery." 

"  But  I  don't  study  tactics  or  gunnery," 
answered  she ;  "  and  my  subjects  of  literary 
pursuit  might  not  be  as  far  removed  from  yours 
as  you  fancy." 

Lord  Clarence  laughed,  and  continued  to 
chat  with  Miss  Moore,  till  they  reached  the 
house. 

Nora  relapsed  into  shyness  and  fear,  when  it 
came  to  the  formidable  moment  of  joining  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and 
but  for  the  comfort  of  cousin  Miriam's  arm. 
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she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  have  ventured  down 
at  all.  Dinner,  too,  threatened  at  first  to  be 
dull ;  she  was  sitting  near  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who 
was  engrossed  by  the  Duke  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  vacant  chair  on  her  left  hand  did  not  promiae 
much  amusement  —  Miss  Darner  and  Gerard 
were  just  beyond,  and  opposite  wtn  some 
strangers  who  came  to  dinner. 

Presently,  however,  she  found  the  chair  at 
her  side  was  occupied  by  Lord  Clarence,  who 
came  down  late,  and  her  attention  after  that 
was  so  pleasantly  engaged,  as  to  leave  her  no 
perception  of  the  length  of  the  meal,  or  any 
sensation  of  weariness. 

She  told  Lady  Fanny  afterwards,  she  was 
afraid  she  had  laughed  a  great  deal  too  much, 
but  she  really  could  not  help  it ;  and  Lady 
Fanny  replied,  that  whilst  she  sat  so  dose  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  unless  she  had  laughed  worse 
than  a  hyena,  she  was  safe  from  being  heard. 

"I  hope,  Captain  Barton,"  said  Mr.   Law- 
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KQce  to  his  guest,    "  you  havs  been  able  to 

bring  us  a  disengaged  week/' 

''  Indeed,  such  a  thmg  is  not  in  my  posses- 
swoy"  replied  Gerard ;  "  you  must  allow  me  to 
unite  business  and  pleasure  as  far  as  possible." 

"  I  can  allow  no  such  thing,"  remarked  Mrs. 

Lawrence,  joining  the  gentlemen.     "  Your  bu- 

ffloess  is  to  be  attended  <to  exclusively,  and  that 

is  to  do  as  I  bid  you.     Pleasure  may  be  allowed 

to  foDow  as  it  can." 

*^  I  wish  I  rould  submit  quietly  to  your  dic- 
tation, Mrs.  Lawrence,"  said  he  ;  "  but  you 
know  part  of  our  agreement  was,  that  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  my  regular  visits ;  Miss 
Darner  can  attest  that  article." 

''  I  can  attest  that  you  are  an  obstinate  and 
head-strong  man,"  said  Miss  Damer,  laughing ; 
**  but  I  will  not  answer  for  anything  else." 

**  And  what  is  this  mighty  business  ?"  conti- 
tinned  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

**  I  must  ride  to-morrow  to  visit  Hermitage 
Bay ;  there  is  no  help  for  it." 
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"  And  I  mean  you  to  escort  us  to  that  Cove 
Miss  Moore  was  talking  of.  I  have  arranged 
everything  for  a  pic*nic  there,"  replied  the  lady, 
resolutely. 

"  I  could  meet  you  there,  perhaps  ;  what 
time  do  you  mean  to  go  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  knew  we  should  come  to  terms. 
We  would  start — let  'me  see — about  one,  I 
think  ;  and  you  will  come  with  us  I" 

He  bowed  and  smiled,  without  the  smallest 
intention  of  altering  his  own  engagements,  or 
changing  his  plans  for  her.  She  enquired  next 
what  else  he  had  to  do.  The  answer  was,  that 
he  should  probably  take  a  long  ride  after  dark, 
on  Wednesday  night." 

"  Then  I  shall  come  with  you — where  are 
you  gomg  ?"  was  her  answer. 

"  The  one's  a  secret,  and  the  other  impossi- 
ble," said  Captain  Barton. 

"  Not  for  me ;  I  shall  order  my  horse  at  the 
same  time  as  yours.  I  should  delight  in  a 
moon-light  ride." 
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*'  But  I  shall  not  go  till  the  moon  is  set/' 
■rgued  he. 

*'  WeD,  a  midnight  ride,  then.    You  know 
I  am  tolerably  determined,  sometimes/' 

**  Yes ;  but  I  trust  this  is  not  one  of  those 
times/' 

^  Indeed  it  is,**  said  the  lady  ;  **  remember 
*  the  Bridge  1'    You  know  my  will  T 

Captain  Barton  gave  a  half-glance  at '  her 
husband,  who  was  stancUng  by.  Mr.  Lawrence 
took  it  very  quietly,  however. 

**  1  dare  say  a  ride  at  midnight  would  be 
very  pleasant,"  he  observed ;  "  I  shall  join  your 
pvty  if  my  wife  goes.  I  suppose  you  wH  not 
object." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  compressed  her  lips  for  a 
moinent,  and  then  turned  to  another  topic. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'*  ^Vben  up  Bome  woodland  dale  we  catcli 
The  many-twinkling  smile  of  ocean  ; 
Or  with  pleased  ear  bewildered  watch 
His  chime  of  restless  motion." 

KSBLX. 


The  pic-nic  to  Crabstone  Cove  was  a  settled 
thing,  and  several  families  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country  were  invited  to  meet  the  Airstooe 
Park  party  there. 

The  morning  proved  fine,  and  everything 
looked  propitious  for  Mrs.  Lawrence,  except 
that  Gerard  Barton  had  carried  his  point,  and 
gone  off  in  the  forenoon  to  attend  to  his  own 
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business,  leaving  a  promise  with  his  host  to  join 
the  company  at  the  Cove  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Nora  had  hardly  seen   her  cousin  all  that 
Qunrniog.    The  late  breakfast  hour  had  carried 
them  fiur  into  what  was  usually  called  their 
day  at  homey  before  the  £eimi]y  met,  and  on 
^^  from    table,  Mr.  Lawrence  had   invited 
^  Gerard  and   Lord  Clarence  to  visit   his 
stud— a  move  which  it  never  occurred  to  Nora 
^  pre-concerted)  that  Captain  Barton  might 
be  free  to  take  his  own  time  for  riding,  without 
bebg  wearied    by   the    importunities    of   his 
hostess.     The  mterval  between  breakfast  and 
OQe  o'dodc  was  spent  partly  in  loungmg  in  the 
salcKm,  partly  in  wandering  through  the  con- 
servatory;   and  here  Nora,  for  the  first  time 
fiinoe  they  had  been  under  the  same  roof,  found 
Mr.  Mortimer  by  her  side.     She  had  wondered 
a  little  whether  he  had  purposely  avoided  her, 
whether  he  was  ashamed  of  her  acquaintance  amid 
so  many  grander  persons,  or  what  had  been  his 
motive !     Perhaps  she  had  slightly  resented  it 

o  2 
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also  ;  at  least,  there  was  a  shadow  more  of  re- 
serve in  her  tone  when  she  replied  to  him, 
which  his  observation,  being  only  about  flowers, 
was  certainly  too  innocent  to  have  called  forth. 

Whether  he  read  her  feelings  she  could  not 
tell;  his  next  remark  was  addressed  to  Lady 
Fanny,  who,  with  her  sister.  Lady  Ada,  was 
loitering  beside  a  marble  bason,  making  mimic 
boats.of  geranium  and  rose  petals,  and  blowing 
them  across  the  water. 

Nora  walked  on,  leaving  them  altogether, 
and  taking  advantage  of  an  open  door,  stepped 
out  into  a  flower-garden.  Here,  whilst  in- 
haling the  perfume  of  heliotrope  and  mignio- 
nette,  she  was  again  joined  by  Mr.  Mortimer. 
He  must  have  followed  her  on  purpose. 

He  immediately  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  asked  her  opinion  of  the  place,  the 
people,  the  style  of  living ;  paid  her  several 
compliments  on  her  taste  and  discernment,  gra- 
dually grew  more  devoted  both  in  his  language 
and  manner,  and  made  at  length  something  so 
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^  like  a  dedaratioa  of  love,  that  Nora  would 

kve  been  grievously  puzzled  what  to  say  next, 

W  Dot  an  interruption  occurred. 

They  had  crossed  the  flower-garden,  and  en- 
tered on  some  shady  walks,  which,  after  pro- 
oeeding  a  short  space,  led  apparently  towards 
tbe  bade  premises,  forming  a  means  of  commu* 
nication  between  the  offices  and  the  gardens. 
The  tools,  such  as  roller,  barrows,  and  other 
artides  standing  about,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  were  intruding  on  the  gardener's  premises, 
and  Miss  Moore  was  about  to  draw  back,  whc  n 
the  attention  of  both  was  attracted  towards  a 
figure  standing  so  dose  to  them,  that  they  each 
felt  an  instantaneous  conviction  that  the  in- 
trader  must  have   heard   Mr.  Mortimer's  last 

words. 

Supposing  the  person,  who  was  a  woman,  to 
be  one  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house,  thus 
]^3^ing  the  eaves-droppar,  for  she  was  certainly 
half-concealed  by  a  thick  and  drooping  shrub, 
Nora  stepped  back  ashamed,  whilst  Mr.  Mor- 
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timer,  haughtily  advancing,  asked  who  it  was 
thus  intruding  on  their  superiors,  and  what  she 
wanted. 

"  Charity,"  said  .the  woman  extending  her 
hand,  and  assuming  the  professional  whine  of  a 
beggar.  She  was  a  strange-looking  figure.  A 
large  doak  was  drawn  up  dose  round  her  throat, 
a  blue  handkerchief  tied  under  her  bonnet,  aL 
most  entirely  concealed  the  lower  part  of  her 
face,  and  some  tangled  locks  of  reddish  hair, 
straggling  over  her  brow  and  eyes,  left  little 
visible  of  a  dark-complexioned  countenance, 
except  a  handsome  nose,  and  a  pair  of  wildly 
bright  black  eyes,  which  Nora  thought  she  had 
somewhere  seen  before. 

"  What  business  has  such  a  tramp  as  you 
here?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortimer;  "you  are 
trespassing,  perhaps  prowling  about  for  what 
you  can  pilfer.     Come  be  off !" 

"  Ob,  don't  scold  her,"  said  Nora,  compas- 
sionately ;  "  perhaps  she  is  in  distress,  and  we 
can  help  her." 
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The  woman's  eyes,  which  bad  flashed  almost 
fiercely  at  the  gentleman's  address,  softened  as 
sbe  turned  them  on  Nora,  and  she  answered  in 
I  geode  voice — 

**  Kind  young  lady,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
Jfoo.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence is  so  charitaUe,  ths^  the  poor  are  never 
driven  unrelieved  from  her  gate !" 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  so  weak,  that  she 
eoooon^es  all  the  beggars  in  the  county,"  ex- 
daimed  Mr.  Mortimer,  angrily ;  *^  but  I  am  a 
magistratei  and  I  tell  you  that  I  will  send  you 
to  Bridewell  as  a  vagrant,  if  you  do  not  move 
off.  There  is  a  Union  House  to  go  to,  if  you 
we  in  distress." 

Again  the  beggar's  eye  flashed  fire.  She 
drew  herself  up,  and  seemed  about  to  speak  ; 
stid  Nora  had  a  conviction  that  it  would  have 
been  in  a  very  unmendicant  tone  indeed.  She 
hastily  interposed. 

"There,  take  this,"  said  she,  giving  her  a 
sixpence.  *'and  eo,  e:ood  woman.     Go  to  the 
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back-door ;    Mrs.   Lawrence    is    at    home,    I 
know !" 

She  spoke  softly  and  hastily,  afraid  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  at  the  moment.  His  indignaticm  was 
extreme. 

"  Miss  Moore,  how  can  you !  you  are  en- 
couraging profligacy ;  how,  have  you  no  regard 
for  my  expressed  opinion  ?  C!onsiiler  what  an 
example  you  set.  That  woman  was  skulking^ 
about  here,  listening  to  what  was  not  intended 
for  her  ears,  perhaps  to  make  mischief,  and 
traffic  in  gossip.  Begone,  I  say,  woman,  im- 
postor, vagrant." 

"Ill-doers  are  ill-fearers,"  said  the  woman 
boldly;  ''perchance,  sir,  you  have  as  much 
reason  to  fear  as  I  have.  Your  day  of  distress 
may  come  in  time,  and  then  you  may  remember 
your  harshness  to  me.  For  you,  my  sweet 
young  lady,  if  I  could  save  you  from  sorrow,  I 
would.  May  you  never  know  the  pain  which 
bursts  my  heart.  This  coin — I  will  mark  it — 
for  your  sake." 
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She  drew  a  large  pin  from  her  doak,  and 

deliberately  marked  the  sixpence ;  then  turning 

W  back,  she  hastened  away,  leaving  Mr.  Mor- 

tioer  choking  with  injured  pride  and  virtuous 

indignation. 

"  The  insolent  wretch !"  exclaimed  he ; ''  were 
1  at  home,  she  should  be  taken  up  at  once ;  but 
Lftwrenoe  is  such  a  fellow,  it  is  no  use  talking 

to  him.     Miss  Moore "  turning  to  where 

he  befieved  Nora  to  be  standing ;  but  she  had 
escaped,  afiraid  alike  of  braving  his  anger,  or  lis- 
tening to  his  love. 

She  hurried  back  to  the  conservatory,  think- 
ing,  as  she  went,  of  the  strange  woman,  and 
▼unly  puzzling  herself  to  remember  where  she 
had  ever  seen  those  eyes,  and  heard  that  voice. 
She  fencied  the  woman  was  Irish ;  her  voioe 
and  features  were  certainly  not  Saxon  ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  red  hair  and  dark  eyes  was  so 
great  that  she  felt  sure  she  should  know  her 
again :  she  wished  very  much  to  meet  her  once 
more,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  only  in  her 
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dreams  that  she  had  seen  such  a  face;  or 
whether  it  was  true  that  they  had  met  before. 

It  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  pic-nic.  Nora 
had  no  opportunity  of  tdling  cousin  Miriam  of 
what  had  just  passed ;  she  was  not  in  her  room ; 
so  Miss  Moore  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  doak 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  afraid  of  being  late, 
and  then  ran  to  see  that  Louis  was  ready ;  for 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  chtt- 
dren,  had  declared  his  intention  of  taking  the 
two  eldest,  and  their  young  companion,  on  this 
excursion,  to  which  his  wife  made  no  objection, 
provided  he  promised  to  look  after  them  him- 
self. 

Nora  found  Mr.  Lawrence  packing  the  chil- 
dren into  his  dog-cart,  in  which  he  proposed 
himself  to  drive  them ;  and  he,  having  proved 
to  Nora  that  they  were  all  perfectly  safe  by  his 
mode  of  arrangement,  and  that  having  a  groom 
with  him,  there  need  be  no  cause  for  alarm  even 
at  the  spirited  character  of  his  horse,  she  saw 
them   depart   with  satisfaction,  and   wondered 
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whether  she  should  have  anything  like  the 
enjoyment  in  the  excursion  which  the  children 
seemed  to  fed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  firom  Airstone 
were  to  drive  to  Crabstone  Cove  in  a  char-h^banc  ; 
but  happily  for  Nora's  comfort  and  equanimity, 
Mr  Mortimer  had  previously  engaged  to  take 
the  Duke  in  his  own  phaeton,  and  that  noble- 
man had  good-naturedly  submitted  to  an  ar- 
nngement  which  he  privately  thought  a  great 
bore,  because  he  would  not  compel  either  his 
8on  or  his  son-in-law  to  take  his  place. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  sister 
were  ready  to  start,  which  was  not  tiU  everybody 
dae  had  been  waiting  some  time,  Nora  found 
herself  very  comfortaUy  provided  for;  as,  by 
some  management  of  the  others,  she  was  seated 
between  Lady  Fanny  St.  Amand  and  her  brother. 
They  were  probably  as  well  pleased  as  any  of  the 
pirty,  and  were  certainly  quite  as  cheerful* 

There  was  a  little  village  situated  above  the 
core,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  rendez- 
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vous  of  the  various  members  of  the  pic-nia 
These  consisted  of  officers  from  a  neigbbouring 
garrison  town,  a  few  other  country  families,  and 
some  single  gentlemen.  The  number  amounted 
to  about  thirty-five,  and  in  so  large  a  society  it 
was  not  in  the  least  necessary  that  acquaintanos 
fthould  be  general  The  Airstone  carriage  was 
last,  as  might  be  expected,  but  nobody  thought 
of  minding  the  unpunctuality  of  a  duchess  ^  had 
they  known  the  truth,  th^  would  have  ascer- 
tained that  her  grace  was  the  earliest  ready  of 
all  the  ladies. 

From  the  village  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
on  foot,  by  an  extremely  romantic  and  varied 
path,  to  the  cove ;  the  little  bay  itself  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  which  in  many 
places  hung  over  the  water,  and  formed  at  low 
tide  threatening  and  gloomy  caves.  It  was  here, 
that  when  a  heavy  swell  set  in  after  a  gale,  the 
rush  of  the  waves,  and  the  uproar  of  the  breakers, 
was  something  wildly  terrific;  and  it  was  this 
that  Nora  had  longed  to  see.     With  the  present 
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aspect  of  the  bay,  calm  and  smiling  mider  a 
fonuDer  sunshine,  with  its  sands  uncovered,  and 
the  rodcs  at  its  entrance  rismg  black  and  bare, 
she  was  already  acquainted 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  cove  the  ground  ap- 
peared to  have  sunk  at  some  period  now  far 
mnote,  and  through  the  chasm  thus  formed 
las  the   only  descent  to  the  water.     Nothing 
ooaU  be  much  wilder  than    the    path    they 
followed.     Abrupt  steps,  rocks  hanging  over- 
head  as  if  m  act  to  fall,  shrubs  waving  from 
the  crevices,  brushwood  and  alders  covering  the 
banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  foamed,  leaped, 
and  dashed  as  it  wound  along  at  the  bottom  of 
^  ravine,  the  high  dUk  above  their  heads  con- 
tnsting  with  a  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  glimpses 
of  an  azure  sea  beyond,  combined  to  produce  a 
QK>st  romantic  landscape.     A   couple   of  rude 
cottages,    with    untidy   attempts    at    gardens, 
the  broken  pales   ornamented  by  fishing-nets, 
and  the  door-step  defended  on  each   hand  by 
lobater-pots,  old  casks  and  other  marine  stores, 
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added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene, 
whilst  they  spoke  loudly  of  the  careless  habits 
so  common  amongst  fishers.  A  boat  was  lying 
on  the  sand  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  a  little 
above  high-water  mark;  another  was  rocking 
idly  on  the  glancing  waters.  There  were  chiU 
dren  near,  for  their  voices  could  be  heard ;  but 
the  visitors  had  advanced  some  way  before  they 
saw  any  living  thing.  They  straggled  on  in 
separate  parties.  Nora  pointed  out  the  path, 
but  she  herself  was  inclined  to  linger :  she  was 
looking  alorg  the  open  country  above  the  cove 
for  Gerard;  most  of  the  others,  bent  on  ex- 
ploring, followed  the  various  tracks  downwards, 
and  presently  Nora  found  herself  with  only  Louis 
as  a  companion.  In  the  confusion  of  so  many 
persons,  wandering  in  such  broken  paths,  where 
the  eye  commanded  but  a  short  stretch  of  ground 
close  to  them,  she  was  not  missed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  all  assembled  on  the  small  strip 
of  sand  below,  that  Liord  Clarence  St.  Amand 
and  Mr.  Mortimer  both  exclaimed — 
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"  But  where  is  WBss  Moore  ?*' 

There  were  plenty  of  gentlemen  now  to  guard 
the  other  ladies,  so  no  objection  was  made  to 
tbeie  two  going  bade  in  search  of  her,  for  which 
poipose  they  took  separate  paths,  as  nobody 
eooid  remember  where  she  had  been  seen  last. 

Nora  did  not  at  all  mind  being  alone;  she 
wanted  time  to  think,  and  she  wished  very  much 
to  speak  to  Gerard.  He  might  be  ible  to  get 
some  information  about  that  strange  woman, 
whose  aspect  and  words  haunted  her  ;  and,  too, 
there  was  Mr.  Mortimer — she  could  not  tell 
Gnrard  about  him,  but  she  should  be  safer  near 
her  cousin.  She  told  Louis  who  she  was 
witchbg  for,  and  sitting  down  on  a  sandy 
boD,  under  a  spreading  furze  bush,  she  bade 
him  dimb  up  higher,  to  see  if  Captain  Barton 
WIS  visible. 

Louis,  with  great  good  will,  scrambled  up 
and  got  over  to  the  other  side  of  a  bank,  whilst 
Nora  fen  into  a  reverie,  wondering  what  cousin 
Gerard  would  say  if  he  knew  what  had  fallen 
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that  morning  from  Mr.  Mortimer;  wondering, 
too,  what  that  gentleman  really  meant, — ^whe* 
ther  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  and  wishing  that 
he  had  not  spoken  so  harshly  to  the  beggar  at 
Airstone. 

Presently  she  heard  a  sound  of  whistling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bank  where  Louis  had 
gone,  then  a  gru£f  voice  cried  "  Hola  !*'  and 
at  the  same  moment  Louis  reappeared,  pale, 
trembling,  breathless,  rushing  over  the  ground 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry  him,  until 
he  sank  down  by  her  side,  hiding  his  fece  in  her 
lap,  with  a  smothered  exclamation  of  **  Pierre ! 
Pierre  !" 

Nora  gazed  around,  but  saw  no  one;  she 
tried  to  soothe  the  child,  who  seemed  wild  with 
terror,  and  prevented  her  rising  by  clinging  to 
her ;  then  she  began  to  wish  some  of  her  party 
were  near,  especially  when  on  again  looking  up, 
she  saw  a  rough  cap  and  rougher  face  appear 
over  the  bank  behind  her.  Could  it  in  truth 
be  Pierre?     She  must  know;  although  alone 
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she  knew  she  had  nothing  reaUy  to  fear ;  and 
Nora,  though  timid  in  anticipation,  afraid  of 
omsure,  and  duinldng  from  reproof  or  ridicule, 
lis  braver  than  many  a  man  in  actual  danger. 
Besdutely  releasing  herself  from  Louis,  but  still 
kee|mig  hold  of  his  hand,  she  rose  and  advanced 
towards  the  man,  who  drew  nearer  to  her  as  she 
did  10. 

*"  Win  you  tell  roe  your  name,  friend  f*  said 
she,  gently ;  ^  my  little  boy  fimcies  he  has  seen 
you  before.'* 

His  wild  and  almost  ferocious  face  gave  her 
small  encouragement ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  as 
if  be  did  not  understand  her. 

*"  Are  you  a  foreigner  ?"  asked  she,  in  hesi- 
taHog  French* 

His  eyes  went  from  her  to  Liouis,  and  back  to 
her  again ;  the  child  meanwhile  hid  his  face  in 
tbe  flounces  of  her  dress,  and  did  not  speak. 
After  a  little  hesitation  he  made  some  signs  with 
his  hands  and  fingers,  pointing  to  his  mouth 
sod  ears,   shaking    his    head,    and    by   other 
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gestures,    indicating    that    be  was    deaf    and 
dumb. 

* 

Nora  thought  tbis  strange,  as  she  was  obtain 
she  had  heard  hion  whistle  and  speak.  She 
tried  to  spell  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  on  her  fin- 
gers, but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  on, 
and  attempted  to  do  so, — but  he  advanced  and 
stood  in  her  path ;  pointing  to  the  road  down- 
wards, however,  and  seeming  to  inquire  if  she 
belonged  to  the  party  who  were  down  there^ 
Believing  his  deafness  to  be  entirely  fictitious, 
she  told  him  in  plain  English  that  she  did,  and 
was  going  down  to  them.  Again  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  she  believed  he  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Lord  Clarence  ran  hastily  up  the  path, 
and  made  them  both  start. 

"  Why,  Miss  Moore,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  had 
lost  you,  and  all  your  friends  have  been  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  not  to  be  described.  We  were 
afraid  something  dreadful  had  happened  ;  that 
you  had  fallen  into  a  rabbit-hole,  or  been  carried 
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off bj fairies,  perchance;  whilst  it  appears  that 

Ae  misfortune  reaUy  is,  that  you  are  above  all 
your  companions." 

"  That  is  one  way  of  representing  my  ddin- 
quenqr/'  said  Nora,  laughing,  but  not  quite 
It  her  ease.  She  looked  firom  Lord  Clarence  to 
tile  stranger,  who  drew  off  a  step,  but  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  move  farther.  "  I  waited  to 
see  my  cousin,"  continued  she,  apologetically ; 
"lam  sorry  your  lordship  had  the  trouble  of 
coming  back  for  me." 

"  Ce  fCest  pas  votre  cousin^  celui-Ut**  replied 
he,  in  liis  turn  ^eing  the  disreputable  figure  of 
her  companion,  who  turned  so  sharply  at  the 
loand  of  his  words,  as  confirmed  her  conviction 
that  he  could  hear  perfectly  well. 

''I  was  looking  for  Captain  Barton,"  she 
ttswered,  furtively  watching  the  object  of  her 
suspicions.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  more 
disturbed  by  that  name,  which  she  had  pro- 
nounced with  some  emphasis. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  is  coming  to  look  for  you 
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tco,"  observed  Lord  Clarence,  a  little  puzzled  by 
her  manner ;  "  we  shall  meet  him,  I  imagine,  if 
we  go  down.  Come,  Louis,  let  me  cany  you, 
my  boy.'*  He  caught  the  child  in  his  arms  as 
he  spoke,  and  swung  him  on  his  shoulder.  A 
rapid,  but  most  perceptible,  change  passed  over 
the  stranger's  face;  he  gave  one  sharp  glanc0 
from  Nora  to  Louis,  raised  his  fur  cap  slightly 
with  his  right  hand,  which  action  concealed  from 
Lord  Clarence  that  he  laid  the  finger  of  his 
left  hand  on  his  lip,  as  if  to  caution  silence,  and 
then  turning,  strode  hastily  away,  in  a  direction 
which  soon  concealed  him  from  sight. 

"  Who's  your  friend.  Miss  Moore  ?"  inquired 
his  lordship,  with  some  curiosity.  '*  I  am  afraid 
you  have  a  taste  for  low  sodety,  if  you  select 
such  companions." 

"Nay,  you  accused  me  just  now  of  being 
above  my  company,"  retorted  she,  archly,  "  so  I 
shall  make  haste  down  to  a  level  with  the  lowest, 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  insinuations." 

"  It  is  Pierre,"  said  Louis,  boking  after  him. 
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"  Who,  my  boy  ?**  inquired  he. 

Nan  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  Louis, 
doaring  crimson,  made  no  answer.  Naturally 
enoo^  Lord  Clarence's  curiosity  was  a  good 
deal  excited,  but  he  only  observed  politely — 

"I  am  afi*aid  Miss  Moore,  I  really  have  in- 
traded  on  you  when  I  was  not  wanted.  I  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  interrupting  your 
ooaversation.'' 

*"  Neither  did  you,**  replied  Nora,  hesitating  a 
fittle ;  **  and  I  was  glad  to  see  you,  for  that  odd 
man  fiightened  me.  He  made  believe  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  either. 
To  say  the  truth,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  1  think  he  must  be  concerned  in  smuggling, 
and  I  want  to  tell  cousin  Gerard ;  but  do  not 
mention  it  to  any  one  else,  as  the  least  said, 
soonest  mended." 

**  Very  well ;  I  admire  your  discretion/' 

"  Oh,  I  learned  that  from  my  cousin.  Here 
comes  Mr.  Mortimer." 

At  that  moment  the  latter  gentleman  joined 
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them,  and  reproached  Nora  with  both  warmth  and 
softness  for  quitting  their  society.  She  thought 
that  even  Lord  Clarence  seemed  to  notice  the 
peculiarity  of  his  toAes,  for  he  presently  dropped 
behind  and  talked  to  Louis,  as  if  willing  to  give 
them  full  opportunity  to  converse  together.  But 
she  felt  shy  and  restrained,  and  pausing  a  little, 
half  turned  round,  so  as  to  address  Louis  her- 
self, and  thus  bring  his  bearer  up  dose  alongside 
of  her.  They  went  down  together  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cove,  where  they  found  the  company 
amusing  themselves  in  different  ways. 

Some  were  sketching,  some  searching  for 
shells  or  pebbles  in  the  sand ;  some  endeavour- 
ing to  advance  towards  the  further  extremity  of 
the  rocks,  which  formed  its  boundary ;  and  sooie 
having  hauled  in  the  boat  which  was  nuxired 
there,  had  got  into  it,  and  were  rocking  on  the 
water  like  children  at  play. 

The  servants  were  busy  spreading  the  eat- 
ables on  a  flat  space  which  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
selected  as  a  dining.at>om,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
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was  soperinteDdiDg  two  yoaog  ofBcers,  who  were 
diqxsiig  the  bottles  of  champagne  in  a  cool 
ibeiin  which  trickled  over  the  cliffs. 

Having  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  feding 
nther  uneasy  in  her  mind,  Nora  did  not  join 
my  of  the  various  parties,  but  stood  quietly  on 
the  beach,  watching  the  glittering  waves  dancing 
il  ber  feet,  or  gazing  at  the  line  of  the  sea, 
vhbh  was  visible  from  where  she  stood. 

AH  at  once  a  vessel  came  in  sight  which  she 
imew  as  well  as  she  did  her  own  work-box  or 
bonnet.  It  was  the  cutter  under  Gerard's  com- 
maod;  and  she  watched  it  with  interest,  but 
without  speaking.  The  vessel  lay-to  about  a 
<|Qarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cove;  and  Nora 
itrKQed  her  eyes  eagerly,  to  discover  whether, 
UMn^  the  figures  which  descended  into  a  boat 
iloDgside,  she  could  discern  Gerard.  She  was 
sore  she  oouM,  and  surer  still  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  shore,  until  conviction  became  cer- 
tannty,  for  she  saw  him  distincdy.  The  boat 
made  for  the  cove,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  run- 
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ning  towards  a  little  ledge  of  rocks  which  formed 
a  oonveDient  landing-plaoe,  the  crew  tossed  thrir 
oars,  and  laid  her  alongside,  as  only  men-of- 
war's  men  can.  Captain  Barton  jumped  out 
and  approached  the  party. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  ran  up  to  him. 

'*  Recreant !  fugitive !  deserter !"  ezchunied 
she,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  **  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  honour,  loyalty,  and  truth.  You 
are  my  prisoner.  Yield  thee,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,  sir  Captain  V* 

"  I  yield,  fair  lady,  a  willing  prisoner.  I  came 
on  purpose  to  deliver  myself  up  to  your  mercy, 
and  I  trust  I  do  not  make  my  submission  too 
late  for — luncheon  I" 

''Dismiss  your  men  then;  send  back  your 
shallop  with  your  followers,  that  you  may  have 
no  means  of  escape.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  m  this  respect  I  must 
disobey  your  injunctions.  I  have  to  go  oflF  again 
to  the  Allumette  this  afternoon,  and  cannot 
turn  to  Airstone  to-night." 
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"^ What's  that,  Captain  Barton?"  said  Mn 
LawreDoe,  just  then  coining  up.  ''  Are  we  to 
loeeyousosoon?" 

^  I  hope  to  rejcmi  you  to-morrow/'  replied  he, 
^  to  make  my  excuses  for  deserting  you  so  sud- 
denly to-day." 

**  Cousin,  I  do  so  want  to  speak  to  you/'  said 
Non,  coming  dose  to  his  elbow,  and  speaking 
ilmoet  in  a  whisper* 

He  turned  immediately.  **  Certainly ;  what 
is  it,  Nora,  dear  ?    I  am  quite  at  your  service." 

It  was  said  with  a  look  of  interest  jp^hich 
caught  Mr.  Mortimer's  jealous  eye. 

"  Come  a  little  this  way,"  said  she,  putting 
her  band  through  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
away  together  to  a  short  distance. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  looked  after  them. 

"Odd  enough,  to  march  her  cousin  off  in 
that  way  trom  my  party,"  said  she,  with  some 
disooDtent ;  for  those  who  take  most  Ulierties 
themsdveSi  least  like  them  in  others. 

'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  be  offended,  how* 

¥OL.  I.  H 
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ever,  at  aDything  Miss  Moore  does/'  said  Mr. 
Lawrence,  '*  she  is  so  gentle  and  pretty." 

"  I  fieincy  it  was  something  of  great  conse- 
quence that  she  had  to  say  to  her  cousin/'  inter- 
posed Lord  Clarence ;  "  she  expressed  a  strong 
wish  to  see  him,  and  I  thought  she  must  have 
had  a  message  to  him  entrusted  to  her  by  a  man 
she  met  upon  the  hilL  Captain  Barton  has 
probably  important  busmess  on  hand,  to  judge 
from  his  manner." 

Meanwhile  Nora  gave  Gerard  a  short,  bnl 
distinct  account  of  the  interview  she  had  with 
the  stranger,  of  Lotus's  positive  conviction  that 
it  was  Pierre,  and  her  impresuon  that  he  fdgned 
dumbness  for  the  sake  of  concealment. 

"You  are  a  discreet  little  girl,"  said  he, 
smiling.  "  So  you  really  did  not  teO  these  ideas 
to  Lord  Clarence?  Thank  you;  perhaps  it 
mav  be  of  use.'* 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Cousin  Gerard  f 
asked  she,  as  he  looked  upwards,  as  if  preparing 
to  ascend  the  diff. 
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**  I  reaDy  must  go  up  and  try  to  meet  one  of 
ib»  men  ap  there ;  I  should  like  to  have  that  man 
witdied,  if  possible ;  were  it  only  to  ascertain 
wiio  he  is,  it  might  be  of  use.  But  you  would 
not  like  now  to  give  up  Louis  to  any  disreputa- 
ble guardian,  should  you,  Nora  ?^' 

^  Oh,  no,  I  should  not  like  Pierre  to  have 
Um,  whoever  he  may  be ;  the  terror  of  the  poor 
ciuki  at  the  idea  is  most  distressing.  And  I 
should  be  sorry  to  part  with  him,  too,  on  my 
owD  account." 

'*  You  shall  have  your  own  way,  dear  Nora^ 
10  fiu*  as  it  depends  on  me,  in  this  and  in  every* 
tiung :  and  when  you  leave  us,  I  trust  you  will 
think  of  your  home  here  with  pleasure  and  af- 
fection.'* 

''Leave  you  !  what  makes  you  talk  like 
tbat?"  said  Nora,  blushing  deeply. 

''I  was  thinking  that  it  was  natural  you 
should  feel  for  the  friendless  and  homeless  ;  and 
that  I  should  not  like  to  be  remembered  as  a 
Plirre  by  yoti." 

H  2 
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They  both  stood  silent  for  a  short  space. 
Nora  was  thinking  whether  there  could  be  a 
home  where  she  would  be  happier  than  at  Rock 
Cottage.     Gerard  started,  after  a  minute,  as  if 

« 

recalling  wandering  thoughts,  and   then    said 
with  a  sort  of  sigh — 

"  Well,  I  must  be  busy  ;  come,  Nora." 

But  their  path  led  them  past  where  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  her  friends  were  standing,  and  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  escape  from  her  importu- 
nities. She  had  armed  herself  with  a  walking- 
stick  snatched  from  one  of  the  gentlemen ;  and 
placing  herself  across  the  way,  with  much  of  the 
air  and  attitude  of  a  soldier  on  guard,  she  cried 
out— "Halt,  there r 

Captain  Barton  stopped,  and,  raising  his  cap, 
he  said,  good-humouredly — 

"  Pray  accept  my  parole,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and 
suffer  me  to  go  up  the  cliff  for  a  short  time ;  on 
my  honour,  I  have  business  of  much  import- 


ance." 


"  Well,  I  don't  know — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
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will  trust  you.     I  shall  go  with  you,  and  see 
what  your  business  is,''  replied  she. 

"  I  shall  walk  much  too  fast  for  you  to  ac- 
company ine,"  said  he,  trying  to  pass  her  on  the 
oarrow  path. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know ;  I  can  go  very  fast 
indeed,''  persisted  she. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
commend you  to  try  in  the  present  instance ; 
when  I  come  back,  we  will  walk  a  race,  if  you 
like.  Now  you  will  permit  me  to  pass  on 
duty. 

"  No,  not  unless  you  promise  me  I  shall  know 
what  you  are  going  for." 

They  were  standing  on  a  projecting  point  of 
rock,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf  on  the  precipice. 
Beneath  them  was  another  such  table,  commu- 
nicating with  the  beach.  The  distance  between 
the  two  was  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet;  and 
Gerard  seeing  that,  to  pass  Mrs.  Lawrence  as 
she  stood,  would  not  be  easy,  leaped  lightly 
down  on  the  ledge  below,  and,  turning  to  wave 
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his  hand,  rapidly  pursued  his  way  to  the  ferther 
end  of  the  cove. 

''  Stop  him !  stop  him,  alive  or  dead  I**  ez- 
daimed  she,  laughing  so  that  she  could  hardly 
speak ;  "  I  will  give  sixpence — a  shilling — half- 
a-orown  to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to 
me.  Mr.  Mortimer,  go  with  him,  and  see  him 
safe  back." 

Nora  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
obeyed  immediately.  Surprise  would  not  hare 
been  her  most  powerful  feeling  had  she  known 
what  passed  between  the  gentlemen. 

Gerard  walked  so  quickly  that  he  was  soon 
out  of  sight  in  the  winding  path,  and  Mr. 
Mortimer,  content  to  take  his  own  time,  daw- 
dled on  the  way,  rather  desirous  to  faU  in  with 
the  young  officer  on  his  descent,  than  to  seem 
to  follow  as  a  spy.  Consequently,  Captain  Bar* 
ton  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  viciaity ;  he 
reached  the  summit,  met  one  of  the  Preventive 
men,  gave  him  the  necessary  directions  regarding 
the  suspicious  character  with  whom  Nora  had 
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met,  and  was  on  his  return,  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  other  gentleman. 

"Excuse  me  for  intruding  on  you.  Captain 
BirtoQ ;  I  did  not  come  to  obey  the  injunctions 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  nor  to  spy  upon  your  ac- 
tioDs ;  but  because  I  wished  particularly  to 
speak  to  you  alone." 

Captain  Barton  said  '^  certainly  ;"  but  it  was 
in  a  cold,  constrained  tone.  It  was  impossible 
that  much  good  will  could  exist  between  two, 
who  were  secretly,  but  consciously,  rivals. 

''You  are,  I  believe.  Miss  Moore's  guardian, 
Captain  Barton,"  said  the  elder  gentleman. 
''It  is  in  this  character  that  I  wish  to  address 
jou." 

"  I  am,  conjointly  with  my  sister,"    replied 
Gorard,  as  calmly  as  he  could ;  he  had  endea 
voared  to  prepare  himself  for  what  he  felt  was 
oomiog.     He  was  sure  that  Nora  was  lost  to 
him. 

''I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  have  per- 
e^ved  my  ei^treme  admiration  for  your  ward ; 
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but  my  admiratioD  is  not  simply  of  a  passi' 
nature.  I  would  wish  to  make  overtures  f 
her  hand." 

He  looked  and  spoke  as  if  the  magnanimi 
of  such  a  declaration  might  weU  ezdte  ast 
nishment  and  admuration. 

"  Yowr  overtures,  sir,  must  be  made  to  tl 
young  lady  herself/'  replied  Gerard,  cold] 
"Although  guardian  of  her  property,  and  d 
sirous  of  her  happiness,  I  claim  no  control  ov 
her  actions  or  affections.'' 

''  But  you  are  probably  aware,  Captain  Bf 
ton,  whether  her  hand  is  free,  and  her  hei 
disengaged  —  both  which  are  points  of  gn 
importance  to  me,  as  I  should  not,  of  cour 
wish  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  pursuit.  You, 
doubt,  can  answer  these  questions,  sir." 

"  So  far  as  I  know.  Miss  Moore's  hand 
disengaged,"  replied  Gerard,  speaking  with 
the  firmness  that  he  could  command.     **  Ft 
ther  than  this  I  do  not   pretend    to   answi 
For  her  feeUngs  you  must  apply  to  herself." 
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**  Tou  are  cautious,  Captain  Barton ;  no 
doabt  you  are  right  to  be  so.  But  if  you  will 
oot  give  me  information  which  might  be  of 
material  assistance  to  me,  may  I  at  least  flatter 
mysdf  that  as  Miss  Moore's  guardian  you  will 
not  oppose  my  suit.'' 

'^  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Mortimer,  that  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  her  yourself. 
Although  not  legally  of  age,  she  is  old  enough 
to  judge  for  herself,  of  her  own  happiness,  and 
neither  my  sister  nor  I  would  interfere,  un- 
less  **  he  stopped. 

Mr.  Mortimer  waited  politely  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  sentence,  but  as  Gerard  was  silent, 
be  enquired  in  the  mildest  voice,  **  May  I  ask 
what  circumstances  would  be  considered  by  you 
as  a  justification  in  an  attempt  to  control  your 
ward?" 

Gerard  seemed  unwilling  to  answer,  then 
said, — 

''None  which  exist  at  present." 
*'  I  am  glad  of  that  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Morti- 

H  3 
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mer.  '^  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mbd  to  have 
ensured  the  approbation  and  oo-operation  of  one 
who  must  be  so  warmly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  replied  Grerard,  *'  that 
anything  which  I  had  said  could  be  construed 
into  either  approbation  or  a  promise  of  oo-ope- 
ration. I  intended  to  express  merely  a  passive 
non-interference." 

''Have  you  no  influence  with  your  cousin. 
Captain  Barton  ?"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  a 

look  that  expressed  a  desire  to  read  his  mo- 
tives. 

''  If  I  had,  I  should  decline  to  use  it  in  such 
a  case." 

"  May  I  ask  why  ?     Is  it  from  any  motive 
in  which  I  personally  am  concerned  ?     Is  it  my 
character,  position,  or  fortune  which  makes  you. 
reluctant  to  favour  my  suit  ?     Is  it  that  I  anH 
unfortunately  some  years  senior  to  your  charm— 
ing  cousin  ?     I  am  aware  that  this  might  \hm 
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eoosidered  an  objectioo,  although  I  trust  not 

ui  iDsannoantable  one.     I  have  no  tide,  no 

^^"i^^wi  to  lay  at  her  feet ;  and  admirable  as 

^  is,  you  may  perhaps  consider  that  she  has 

^^^^  to  higher  rank  Uiau  anytbiog  I  can 

<^er.    No  doubt  she  has :  but  mine  is  one  of 

Aose  untitled  £unilia^  which  yet  form  the  aris- 

**^^**^gr  of  the  country.    She  would  fill  no  mean 

P^^'wMi  as  my  wife ;  she  would  have  no  low, 

w  unsuitable  assodates.    I  have  never  coveted 

'•nk  for  mysd^  but  if  a  tide  would  procure  me 

^  happinesg  I  desire.  1  would  stoop  to  seek 

for  one  by  any  means  in  my  power." 

"  I  hope,  air,"  replied  Gerard,  calmly,  "  that 

^  coimderation  of  mere  rank,  wealth,  or  sta- 

^ould  influence  either  my  cousin  or  my- 

•     w  you  can  obtain  her  affections,  it  will 

■•"^   oertain,  quite  irrespective  of  your 

^°^o»»  in  »odety;  and  for   my  own  part,  I 

P*«*P8  consider  her  prospect  of  happi- 

i-^*****  *»*wn.  wMst  she  remained  in  the 

*«  life  she  has  been  accustomed  to.     I 
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believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  title  would 
increase  your  daims  on  her  regard  or  esteem. 

'•  Thank  you.  I  can  easfly  believe  it,  of  one 
whose  most  bewitching  charm  is  her  pure, 
tran^Murent  simplicity.  Never  did  I  see  one 
who  appeared  to  me  so  perfectly  unst^ed  by 
worldly  motives,  or  selfish  considerations.'' 

They  were  coming  within  sight  of  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  Gerard,  most  anxious  to  escape 
from  a  conversation  inexpressibly  painful,  quick- 
ened his  steps,  and  cut  short  praises  of  N<»ia, 
which  from  anv  other  mouth  he  would  have  beenu 

m 

glad  enough  to  listen  to. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"Oh  who  shaD  dare  in  this  frail  scene 
On  holiest,  happiest  thoughts  to  lean. 
On  Friendship,  Kindred,  or  on  Love  ?" 

Captain   Barton    might  as   well  have  been 
^ti  board  the  Allumette  himself,  for  any  plea- 
^^ire  that  his  company  conferred  on  his  com- 
^^anions  for  the  next  half-hour.     So  said  Mrs. 
I^wrence ;  and  she  declared  her  conviction  that 
He  was  meditating  dire  schemes  against  smug- 
glers, which  she  continued  eagerly  urging  him 
to  explain,  untQ  he  was  forced  to  rouse  himself 
so  effectually  to  reply,  as  to  banish  all  appear- 
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ance  of  peculiar  thoughtfulness.  He  kept  aloof 
from  Nora  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  remained 
at  the  Cove,  and  finally  left  the  party  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  remonstrances  poured  out  as 
she  accompanied  him  down  to  the  boat.  There 
she  amused  herself  with  making  the  boat's  crew 
drink  her  health  in  the  surplus  pale  ale,  and 
diverted  them  by  her  pathetic,  but  somewhat 
indecorous  entreaties,  that  they  would  upset  the 
Captain,  to  punish  him  for  his  obstinacy  in 
leaving  her,  by  giving  him  a  good  ducking. 
The  sailors  with  difficulty  repressed  their  mirth, 
which,  however,  received  no  encouragement  from 
their  commander,  who  relnained  impenetrably 
grave,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  had  swallowed 
•the  liquor  which  the  lady  gracefully  presented, 
he  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  them  to 
push  off. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  returned  his  parting  bow,  by 
waving  her  handkerchief,  blowing  him  a  kiss, 
and  calling  out,  **  Success  against  the  smug^ 
glers  !*'  at  the  top  of  her  voice.    Nora,  mean* 
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vbile,  had  hardly  found  time  to  think  about 
Gerard ;  she  was  ei^rossed  by  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Mortimer.  Whatever  admiration  has  of 
most  bewitching,  flattery  of  most  insinuating, 
lod  passion  of  most  prepossessing,  was  put  forth 
hj  him  to  win  her.  The  softened  tone,  the 
respectful  appeal,  the  glance  fraught  with  a 
meaoing  beyond  words;  the  implied  devotion, 
the  marked  preference,  the  indifference  to  all 
else  beneath  the  sky,  aD  these  were  exerting  a 
new,  but  most  bewitching  influence  over  her. 
As  she  sat  upon  a  comer  of  a  projecting  rock — 
&r  the  ladies  found  seats  anywhere  they  could, 
aod  the  gentlemen  waited  on  them — his  very 
air  and  manner,  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
helped  her  to  refreshments,  or  poured  out  for 
her  the  lemonade ;  even  the  attitude  in  which 
he  stood,  seemed  to  speak  of  worship,  rather 
than  ordinary  civility.  He  had  great  powers, 
too,  when  he  chose  to  exert  them;  powers 
iriuch,  when  unclouded  by  self-sufficiency  and 
pride,  could  not  but  be  fek  by  her.     She  could 
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appreciate  his  mental  superiority,  and  he  gave  it 
now  fair  play.  But  after  all,  the  strongest 
daim,  it  must  be  owned,  was  the  ardent  admi- 
ration which  he  made  so  evident.  It  was  in 
this  respect  that  he  differed  so  decidedly  from 
Gerard  in  manner.  Her  cousin  was  always 
kind,  but  seldom  more  so  than  a  brother  would 
have  been ;  rarely,  most  rarely,  had  he  ever 
shown  a  feeling  more  impassioned,  or  expressed 
a  sentiment  which  could  have  raised  a  question 
as  to  its  origin. 

Nora  loved  Gerard  dearly,  but  she  believed  it 
was  a  love  which  might  have  been  owned  to 
without  a  blush.  Mr.  Mortimer  created  very 
different  feelings.  It  was  excitement,  gratifica- 
tion, flutter,  delight ;  maiden  pride,  unconscious 
triumph,  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  a  hitherto 
unknown  power;  it  was  a  tumult  of  feelingB 
which  swelled  in  her  little  heart;  all  those 
mixed  emotions  which  unite  to  form  that  shade 
of  love,  the  most  deceptive  and  unreal  of  its 
numerous  types. 
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To  be  sought,  courted,  loved  by  a  man  of  his 
dBUDB,  that  was  a  charm  mdeed.     There  was  as 
mucsh  ftar,  perhaps,  as  any  other  passion  mixed 
with  her  fedings,  but  women  love  to  fear ;  there 
is  to  them,  possibly,  the  same  charm  in  worship- 
fing  one  of  whom  they  stand  in  awe,  as  there  is 
in  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field  to  the  warrior- 
Perhaps,  however,  this  is  too  exalted  a  simile, 
and  it  might  rather  be  compared  to  the  foolish 
in&toation  which  leads  the  skater  to  sweep  over 
dangerous  or  doubtful  ice ;  a  venture  by  which, 
if  safe,  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  in  which,  if 
otherwise,  all  may  be  lost.     Even  so  women  are 
led  on  to  trust  their  all  of  worldly  happiness  to 
beings  whose  exterior,  polished  and  refined,  con- 
ceals, they  are  aware,  unknown  depths  which 
they  cannot  explore;  the  hidden  mystery,  the 
uncertain  safety  has  a  charm  irresistible.     But 
oh !  if  it  yields  under  their  touch,  who  can  say 
into  what  black  depth  they  may  be  plunged, 
without  hope  of  rescue  ? 
Mr.  Mortimer  and  Nora  were  not  in  the  least 
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conspicuous,  for  there  were  too  many  little  flirta- 
tions going  on  under  the  influence  of  fine  views^ 
champagne,  and  the  open  air,  for  any  couple  to 
be  more  remarkable  than  the  others ;  Miss 
Barton  was  the  only  person  who  noticed  them^ 
and  she  was  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  their 
proceedings ;  Mr.  Mortimer's  advances  had  her 
fiillest  approbation,  and  she  looked  forward  widi 
much  satisfaction  to  the  probable  termination  of 
the  affair.  It  was  not  until  arrangements  were 
making  for  returning  to  Airstone,  that  Miss 
Moore  was  parted  from  her  admirer ;  he  could 
not  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  driving  the  Duke, 
even  for  the  sake  of  Nora's  company  ;  so  they 
returned  nearly  as  they  had  come,  except  that 
as  the  whole  party  were  to  adjourn  to  the  Park 
and  spend  the  evening  in  music,  dancing,  and 
other  appropriate  occupations,  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
at  the  urgent  persuasion  of  her  husband,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  set  off  homewards,  for  which 
act  of  compliance  she  indemnified  hersdf,  by 
going  off  to  Airstone  in  the  carriage  of  one  of 
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the  officers  who  had  jomed  their  party,  under 
tfae  plea  of  not  wisbmg  to  hurry  the  rest  of  the 
ladies.  Mr.  Lawrence's  philosophy  was  some^ 
tiffles  so  sorely  tried,  that  his  advice  to  Gerard 
may  possibly  be  forgiven. 

Lord  Clarence,  quite  unconscious  of  what  had 
been  passing  between  Nora  and  her  companion, 
for  he  had  been  happily  engrossed  in  geological 
researches  with  his  sisters  whilst  in  the  Cove, 
aerted  himself  to  be  agreeable  on  the  return 
home ;  but  found  Miss  Moore  so  pre-occupied 
and  silent,  that  he  supposed  she  was  very  tired, 
and  soon  left  her  in  peace.  But,  however  much 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  comparisons 
between  him  and  Gerard  occupied  her,  her 
attention  was  called  off  in  another  direction  on 
her  return  to  Airstone ;  for  on  ascending  to  her 
bed-room,  a  small  packet  lying  on  her  toilette 
table  instantly  caught  her  attention.  It  was 
directed  to  her,  and  in  an  unknown  hand. 

On  removing  the  envelope,  she  found  a  note 
within ;  the  handwriting  was  not  only  unknown, 
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but  strange— evidently  foreign ;  she  was  not  aUe 
to  tell  whether  French  or  not.  The  words  were 
English. 

*'  Mademoiselle, 
^*  When  you  throw  your  eyes  on  the  token 
which  accompanies  this  note,  you  will  not  doubt 
who  addresses  you.  Yes,  it  is  the  poor  beggar 
you  so  kindly  addressed.  It  is  still  more — it  is, 
oh,  heavens !  it  is  the  mother  of  Louis.  With 
pain  and  anguish  I  write ;  but  what  to  do  ?  I 
question,  I  debate,  I  fight,  I  hesitate,  but  I  can- 
not resist.  Love  and  prudence  tell  me  alike  the 
path  I  ought  to  take.  To  carry  him  with  me 
is  to  expose  him  to  sin,  to  sorrow,  to  suffering ; 
to  leave  him  with  you,  in  those  kind  arms  so 
tenderly  stretched  out  to  shelter  the  young  un- 
protected, is  only  to  pierce  my  own  heart,  and 
tear  out  my  own  feelings.  To  own  myself,  to 
give  my  name  to  you,  would  be  ruin  to  thoae 
whom  I  would  not  injure — secresy  from  you  I 
implore.     In  the  name  of  all  that  is  most  sacred, 
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oothing  of  this  to  any  one  but  M.  Le  Capi- 
taioe;   to  him  I  trust     Perhaps   in   brighter 
times  I  may  be  able  to  reclaim  my  boy.     Ah  ! 
jou  cannot  know  what  such  a  thought  is  to  me ! 
Louis,  though  the  child  of  sorrow^  is  not  the 
ra  of  shame  also.     His  father  was  my  hus- 
band— he  is  lost  to  me — the  boy  never  saw  him. 
Have  inty»  Mademoiselle,  and  do  not  cast  off  my 
uobappy  orphan.     I  trust  to  hear  of  him  some- 
times ;  as  I  can,  I  will  write  for  news  of  him, 
and  tell  you  where  to  address  yoiu-self.     For  the 
present  my  mother's  heart  tom^  bleeding,  palpi- 
tating with  grief,  must  silence  itself.     Before 
you  see  this  I  shall  be  far,  and  before  the  morn- 
ing, across  the  sea  to  France.     Providence  has 
prorided  your  house  as  a  shelter,  hettet  than  I 
oould  have  found  myself;  but  rather  I  would 
he  had  perished  on  the  rock  than  return  to  my 
miserable  hearth.     But  you  shall  have  quarterly 
such  a  sum  as  will  pay  for  his  support.     Ask 
not  how  it  comes ;  and  do  not  suffer  cold  and 
Wd  pride^  under  the  name  of  charity,  to  deal 
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out  its  needless  gifts  to  him.  He  is  no  beggar. 
Should  my  unhappy  days  be  finished  before  I 
dare  reclaim  him,  then,  when  he  is  of  age,  open 
the  packet  I  send,  but  not  till  then,  and  he  wiH 
know  how  to  act.  Adieu — may  Heaven  Uess 
you,  Mademoiselle,  and  may  your  days  be 
happy  I 

"The  Mother  of  Louis." 

Enclosed  was  a  sixpence,  the  very  one  whidi 
Nora  had  that  morning  seen  the  woman  maris, 
when  she  received  it  of  her.  She  laid  down  the 
note  on  the  table,  and,  dropping  into  a  chair, 
drew  a  long  breath ;  for  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
she  had  perused  this  note,  and  the  excitement 
of  surprise  and  curiosity,  had  almost  stopped  her 
respiration.  What  could  it  all  mean?  Who 
could  Louis  be  ?  Was  it  true  which  the  woman 
stated?  or  had  she  concocted  some  fictitioas 
narrative  to  work  more  deeply  on  the  compas- 
sion of  the  child's  new  friends  ?  Oh,  why  was 
not  Gerard  at  hand?    If  she  could  but  have 
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flown  to  him  at  once,  and  told  him  all,  and 
karot  his  opmion  I  It  was  so  hard  to  keep  a 
secret,  that  she  would  even  have  Uked  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Mortimer ;  hut  no,  perhaps  he  might 
not  have  listened ;  he  had  been  angry  with  the 
woman,  and  would  not  probably  interest  himself 
iboQt  her.  Well,  she  must  wait  till  the  morrow 
now,  and  meantime  lock  up  this  paper.  She 
took  up  the  other  packet;  it  was  directed  to 
Louis,  to  be  given  him  when  twenty-one,  unless, 
by  desire  of  the  donor,  an  earlier  date  was 
fixed. 

She  paused  to  read  the  note  once  more,  weigh- 
ing each  sentence,  and  trying  to  find  a  new 
meaning  to  each  expression,  guessing,  as  well  as 
the  could,  the  feelings  which  had  prompted  the 
words,  and  judging  m^tally  whether  they  were 
the  result  of  passionate  grief  or  deliberate  hy- 
pocrisy. 

It  was  no  use ;  all  the  meditation  and  con- 
ikkration  she  could  give  it  could  not  unravel 
the  mystery  of  those  lines ;  and  she  was  finally 
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obliged  to  go  down  stairs  without  having  decide 
on  anything,  but  that  she  could  not  understao' 
them.  The  evening  was  not,  however,  entire! 
devoted  to  reflections  on  the  unhappy  lot  c 
Louis  or  his  mother.  Two-thirds,  it  may  fidii; 
be  calculated,  were  given  to  listening  to  Mi 
Mortimer,  and  something  to  other  partners. 

''Your  little  boy,  Miss  Moore,"  said  Mi 
Lawrence  to  Nora  the  next  morning,  ''  was  m 
delighted  with  his  drive  yesterday,  that  be  ha 
'  encored  ^  it  with  all  his  heart.  Do  you  objeo 
to  his  going  out  with  me  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  when  do  you  go  P" 

"  Now,  would  you  honour  me  with  your  com 
pany  yourself,  and  see  if  you  could  enjoy  mhm 
Louis  likes  so  much  ?" 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  by  her  side  as  she  an* 
swered — ''Thank  you,  I  should  like  it  vwj 
much."  She  gave  a  half-glance  at  him  as  8h< 
spoke:  he  looked  gloomy;  indeed,  had  Non 
ventured  to  think  such  a  thing  of  himi  shi 
would  have  said  he  looked  cross ;  but  such  i 
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wad  she  would  not  apply  to  him.  Womea 
iii?e  8ofk  terms  for  the  faults  of  those  they  love» 
and  softor  still  for  those  who  love  them.  The 
Nrt  of  loTe  whidi  was  b^iiming  to  creep  into 
bar  heart,  if  love  it  might  be  called,  threw  a 
mist  before  her  eyes  which  she  would  not  ex^ 
bersdf  to  jneroe  through.  Was  it  because  she 
ftared  to  know  what  lurked  behind  ? 

But  she  did  not  understand  her  lover  now : 
ins  frown  she  fimded  to  arise  rather  from  re* 
hctaDce  to  lose  her  society  than  any  other 
motive,  and  she  would  not  withdraw  her  con- 
MDt  or  change  her  mind. 

**  When  win  you  be  ready  ?"  asked  Mr.  Law* 
Knoe,  after  she  had  put  aside  some  trifling  objee* 
tions  which  Mr.  Mortimer  had  raised.  She  an- 
iwered  she  would  prepare  immediately,  and  left 
them  to  do  so. 

The  dog-cart  was  at  the  door  when  she  came 

down,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  having  handed  her  in> 

phoed  himself  by  her  side,  and   desired  the 

lenrant  in  attendance  to  lift  Master  Louis  up  to 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  seat  behind     But  Louis  bad  forgotten  his 
handkerchief,  and  ran  in  to  fetch  it  from  the 
Hall.     Just  at  this  moment  something  startled 
the  horse,  already  impatient  from  standing  stiU : 
it  bolted  suddenly  half  round,  throwing  down 
the  groom  who  was  at  its  head,  and  set  off  fiill 
gaUop  down  the  avenue.    They  went  at  a  fearful 
speed;  but   the   road   was   for  some  giigt^tiCT 
stiidght  and  smooth,  and  perhaps  the  horse 
might  soon  slacken  so  violent  a  pace.    Norm 
held  tight  to  the  carriage,  and  ventured  one 
glance  at  the  face  of  her  companion  as  she  com- 
forted herself  with  this  thought.     She  had  the 
consolation  of  seeing  there  unshrinking  firmness 
and  composure.     On,  on  they  flew,  each  minute 
seeming  ten  in  such  circumstances;  in  p^ect 
silence  they  were  hurried  on.     Then  it  seemed 
as  if  the  speed  were  slackening ;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence,  thinking  he  now  had  his  horse  more 
under  control,  pulled  the  reins  sharply  up— they 
snapped  in  his  hands,  and  the  animal  again  went 
off  like  the  wind ;  but  the  sudden  jerk  had 
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dosed  hiin  to  lose  his  balanoe,  and  be  was 
thrown  out,  whilst  Nora  was  left  helpless  and 
alone.  She  could  not  turn  her  head ;  she  could 
not  think;  she  could  scarcely  feel;  all  sense 
was  eoDceotred  in  the  single  effort  to  keep  her 
nt|  whilst  trees  and  fences  were  racing  past 
her,  and  the  earth  seemed  flying  away  beneath 
the  carriage-wheels. 

Onwards  she  was  borne  to  the  boundarjf  of 
the  Park.  Hitherto  the  horse  had  kept  to  the 
centre  of  the  road,  which  had  become  more 
winding  as  they  proceeded ;  but  now  they  were 
q)|voaching  the  gates,  and  they  were  closed ! 
Nora  held  her  breath  and  shut  her  eyes.  In 
toother  moment  the  horse  swerved  suddenly  to 
the  right,  turning  so  sharply  that  the  shafts 
enapped  instantaneously,  and  she  was  thrown 
oat,  she  knew  not  where. 

Stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  violent  con- 
coBuon,  she  was  at  first  unable  to  move,  but  as 
her  senses  gradually  returned,  she  became  con- 
sdotts  that  she  was  not  much  hurt ; — bruised 

I  2 
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and  shaken,  but  suffering  no  violent  pain.  She 
was,  however,  too  much  oveipowered  to  rise 
immediately^  but  lay  there  thinking,  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy,  speculative  way,  how  glad  she  was  to: 
be  out  of  that  carriage,  and  wondering  where  the* 
horse  would  stop  at  last  Strange,  that  at  such 
a  moment,  in  such  drcustances,  her  thoughts 
should  stray  so  widely.  Visions  of  Mazeppa, 
scr&ps  of  old  tales,  images  of  Mr.  Mortimer, 
floated  through  her  mind,  all  disjointed  and 
shadowy ;  then  she  seemed  to  hear  horses*  hoo& 
again,  and  the  sound  made  her  shudder,  as  if 
she  might  once  more  be  compelled  to  begin  that 
fearful  race.  The  sounds,  however,  came  nearer 
and  clearer ;  and  before  her  ideas  became  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  reali2se  their  cause,  they  were 
checked  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant  more  some 
one  was  kneeling  beside  her. 

''  Nora  1''  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, in  tones  of  passionate  tenderness  **  are  you 
hurt,  dearest  ?-"— can  you  speak  to  me  ?" 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  made  an  effort  to 
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rise.  He  placed  his  arm  round  her,  and  she 
sat  up.  She  had  been  thrown  upon  a  heap  of 
fiesh-cat  grass,  leaves,  and  prunings  of  trees, 
which  had,  by  their  softness  and  elasticity,  pre- 
vented her  being  seriously  injured. 

**  I  am  not  hurt,  I  think  1"  said  she,  passing 
ber  hand  across  her  forehead,  and  still  boking  a 
fittle  bewild^^. 

**  Are  you  sure  ?*'  said  he,  eagerly,  and  half- 
embnunng  her  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings. 
''Sure  that   you  are  unhurt,  sweetest,  dearest 

She  began  to  remember  now  all  distinctly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mortimer,  where  is  Mr.  Law- 
rence ?  he  was  thrown  out  before  I  was — where 
is  her 

**  I  passed  him  in  the  avenue,"  replied  he  ; 
''  can  you  walk,  or  shall  I  carry  you  ?'' 

^  Was  he  not  hurt  ?"  she  exclaimed,  without 
toswering  him. 

'^  I  do  not  know ;  he  was  lying  insensible — 
dead,  perhaps,  I  did  not  stop  to  see." 
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She  turned  sick  with  fright,  and  grasping 
his  arm,  whispered, — 

"Oh,  not  dead!  you  did  not  think  so  — 
you  did  not  leave  him,  thinking  so  ?" 

"  1  did — I  was  seeking  you,  thinking  only  of 
you — fancying  you,  too,  might  be  a  corpse  at 
my  feet,  and  through  his  fault  I" 

She  shuddered. 

**  Oh,  I  roust  try  and  go  to  help  him  I" 

''  You !  why  he  had  all  the  servants  runnings 
out  to  find  him/' 

He  seemed  very  indifferent  about  all  but  her- 
self. 

She  thought  a  little,  and  then  exdaimed, — 

''  You  have  a  horse,  Mr.  Mortimer  ;  ride, 
ride  instantly  for  a  surgeon — perhaps  his  life 
may  depend  on  it." 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone  ?"  said  he,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  no,  indeed  !" 

"  I  want  nothing — I  shall  go  home  directly 
— I  am  quite  well  now  ;  never  mind  me ;  ride, 
if  you  have  the  smallest  regard  for  your  friend ; 
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if  yon  have  a  spark  of  common  humanity  even, 
ride  to  the  nearest  surgeon's." 

H^  energy  prevailed  ;  she  started  to  her 
feet  as  she  spoke,  and  he»  unfiststening  his  horse, 
whose  bridk  he  had  hodced  over  a  gate  dose 
by,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  only  say- 
ing, "  You  command,  I  obey  for  your  sake/'  he 
rode  off. 

Nora's  head  felt  giddy ;  she  went  to  the  lodge 

which  was  dose  by,  and  rousing  the  keeper's 

wife  from  the  wash*tub,  begged  for  a  glass  of 

wato".    The  woman  was  frightened  at  her  pale 

looks,  and   pressed   her  to  sit  down,  but  she 

only  thought  of  ;gomg  back  to  see  for  Mr.  Law* 

reooe ;  and  begging  the  woman  to  follow  with 

tome  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  told  her, 

io  the  fewest  words,  there  had  been  an  accident, 

ind  she  feared  '*  the  Squire"  was  hurt. 

Mrs.  Savin,  the  lodge-keeper,  was  a  woman 
of  sense,  and  comprehending  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  hurried  on  with  quicker  steps  than  Nora 
ooqU  easily  keep  up  with.    They  reached  the 
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spot,  where  two  or  three  frightened  footmen  or 
grooms  were  standing  beside  the  inanimate  body 
of  their  master,  and  disputing  what  to  do.  All 
Nora's  energies  returned  at  the  sight,  and  the 
others  yielded  immediately  to  her  calm,  gentle 
voice,  but  self-possessed  manner. 

One  was  desired  to  go  and  find  the  means 
of  carrying  him  to  the  house;  a  shutter,  a 
door,  anything  she  said,  on  which  he  might  be 
laid.     The  man  stared. 

''  Booby  I"  said  Mrs.  Savin  ;  "  there,  run  to 
the  lodge  and  take  the  door  off  its  hinges — 
'tis  as  easy  as  talking.  There,  Roger  and 
Sparkes,  you  go  together."  She  pushed  them 
off. 

Another  was  sent  Intck  to  the  house  with  all 
speed,  to  say  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  hurt,  that 
they  were  bringing  him  home,  but  wanted  more 
help. 

Meanwhile,  Nora  herself  had  stooped  over 
the  body,  had  loosened  the  neckcloth,  dashed  cold 
water  on  the  throat  and  forehead,  cleared  the  faoa 
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partiaDy  of  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  the 
cheek,  felt  his  heart  and  pulse  to  see  if  life  was 
BtiD  there,  and  with  Mrs.  Savin's  assistance,  had 
nised  him  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  blow  on 
his  brow  and  chest.  That  he  was  only  stunned, 
she  was  convinced ;  he  breathed,  and  his  heart 
beat ;  but  so  slowly,  so  languidly,  it  seemed  as 
if  each  pulsation  might  be  the  last. 

Presently,  however,  he  revived  a  little,  his 
eyes  opened,  and  he  looked  at  Nora :  she  was 
supporting  his  head,  partly  on  her  knees,  partly 
io  her  arms,  as  she  crouched  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  He  seemed  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
but  she  leant  eagerly  over  him,  and  whis- 
pered,— 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whei^  you  are  hurt  ?" 

He  writhed  himself  half  round,  and  seemed 
in  extreme  pain,  as  consciousness  gradually  re- 
turned. 

«  My  thigh,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Savin  laid  her  hand  upon  it ;  he  shrank 
in  agony, 

I  3 
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^Aye,  aye,  broken  nm  manf^"  wkA  ^Mt 
** Dor  tor,  thank  Hnyiai  it  k.Dot  joag  head."  . 

"WbatiflHr  nid  bo,  langaidlf.  "VM 
hu  happened  f  Could  yoa  giie  na  mbm 
^water?     How  oame  I  boe ?" 

TbeD  as  memory  regabod  ber  power^  ha  tmi 
to  rue,  ctxdaiming  eage^,  **  And  yoa,  IGa 
Moore — are  yoa  hnrtP — hava  joasMiqMdf— • 
Thank  Heaven  for  that." 

He  sank  back,  but  ktoked  nnattanfalf 
gratrful  as  he  gaxed  at  ber.  "  I  feared  I  bad 
killed  you." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  quite  vdL  Here  onne  Aa 
men.  Now,  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  muat  be  cai^ 
lied  home ;  we  will  do  the  beat  we  am  for 
you."  ' 

"Rjoget  and  Sparkea  returned  with  BIra.  S^ 
vin's  husband  and  another  stout  man,  one  of 
the  woodmen ;  they  brought  the  docv,  as  tbey 
had  been  desired  ;  but  man's  energy  apparent^ 
could  go  no  farther,  at  least  in  the  case  of  do- 
mestic scrrants,  for  they  laid  it  down  and  looked 
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at  Miss  Moore  in  hopeless  perplexity.  Harry 
Savin  and  his  companion,  Edwards  the  wood- 
man, woold  probably  have  been  more  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  had  the  suSerer  been 
other  than  the  Squire  himself;  with  one  of  their 
own  companions  thqr  would  have  been  at  no 
Ion;  men  who  live  out  of  doors,  accustomed 
to  meet  with  accidents,  and  act  in  emergencies, 
with  their  faculties  sharpened  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  contrivances  of 
wiU  natural  life  around  them,  are  not  generally 
rach  bewildered  automatons  as  those  whose 
minds  are  contracted  by  the  routine  of  laborious 
frivolity. 

But  the  Squire  was  an  object  of  respect  and 
awe,  on  whom  they  feared  to  lay  a  hand,  lest 
thqr  might,  in  endeavouring  to  save  his  life, 
trespass  too  far  over  the  bounds  of  familiarity. 

"You  must  lift  him  on  to  this  board,"  said 
Nora ;  "  gently — ^very  gently — ah !" 

The  half-uttered  scream  which  escaped  her 
lips,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  shuddering  groan 
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which  the  attempt  to  move  him  called  forth 
from  the  prostrate  man :  his  face  turned  of  an 
ashy  paleness,  and  he  half  fainted.  The  assist- 
ants paused,  murmuring  in  horror  that  he  was 
dead,  and  a  momentary  heart- sickness  made 
even  Nora's  hand  tremble :  but  she  nerved  her- 
self resolutely  for  the  occasion. 

She  remembered,  how,  when  she  was  youngeri 
she  had  witnessed  something  of  the  kind  be- 
fore ;  she  recalled  the  precautions  she  had  then 
seen  taken ;  resigning  her  place  at  his  head  to 
the  arms  of  Mrs.  Savb,  she  herself  took  her 
position  by  the  fractured  limb,  and  whilst,  so  fiur 
as  skilful  hands  and  tender  treatment  could 
secure  it,  saving  the  sufferer  from  another  such 
rude  jar  as  the  men's  first  touch  had  caused 
him,  she  showed  them  how  to  place  the  door 
beneath  him  with  the  slightest  possible  disturb- 
ance to  himself.  Her  own  shawl,  hastily  wound 
round  Savin's  velveteen  coat,  formed  a  pillow 
for  his  head,  the  wound  in  the  forehead 
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already  bound  by  her  own  handkerchief  and  his 
united. 

Notwithstanding  the  acute  pain  which  was 
every  moment  increasing,  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
soflkiently  sensible  to  be  aware  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  energy  and  forethought  of  the  girl 
whom  he  would  have  judged  too  timid  and  shy 
to  ba?e  been  equal  to  such  exertions,  and  the 
few  words  he  at  first  uttered  were  whispers  of 
thinks;  but  as  they  proceeded  to  carry  him 
towards  his  own  house,  thoughts  of  another 
nature  passed  through  his  mind. 

**  Do  not  carry  me  to  the  porch/'  said  he ; 
"take  me  to  the  side-door,  near  the  offices.'' 

''It  is  much  &rther  round,  sir,"  observed 
Savin,  '*  and  every  step  we  take  gives  you  more 
pain,  and  makes  yoiu*  honour  worse." 

*^  Never  mind,"  was  his  reply,  mastering  the 
agony  which  all  but  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  utterance.  **  Miss  Moore,  promise  me  to 
take  me  the  back  way.  Think,  I  might  meet 
Lady  Ada  near  the  house.     It  must  be." 


■  ;■■ 
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Non  umkntood  him,  and  nnwited. 

They  had  gone  aboat  half  my^  whm 
mora  domeatioa  met  ttem  hunjiig  from  Hm 
houae,  ei^er,  eurioua,  eaoitad  and  ftjghtBpa^it 
oDoa.  Howevar,  thay  wona  vaafid  in  iafiaii|| 
tha  two  footman,  who  8U]q)ortad  ooa  and  of  iha 
door,  aUhoQ^h  Savm  and  Edwarda  aaamad  la 
yidd  thflir  plaoaa  to  any  other  handa^  or  to  wm 
Unquiah  the  bmden  which  their  atout  anna  bora 
ao  ateadily.  A  few  hurried  and  tremUii^  qoaa* 
tioDS  on  Nora's  part,  asked  in  complianca  with 
tha  low  earnest  whispera  of  Mr.  Lawrence^  drew 
from  these  new  assistants  that  the  alarm  had 
not  apread  beyond  tha  servaots'  hall  and  hoiiaa* 
keeper's  room ;  the  ladies  of  the  family  knew 
nothing  of  the  accident  as  yet,  the  housekeeper, 
a  discreet,  active  woman,  having  undertaken  to 
break  the  intelligenoe  to  her  mistress  with  proper 
precautions,  but  resolved  to  defer  the  alarm  until 
the  arrival  of  more  certain  intelligence. 

The  next  person  they  met  was  little  Louia,  who 
was  running  along  as  fest  as  want  of  breath  and 
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tars  woaU  pennit ;  the  neoessity  of  stopping  to 
wqw  away  the  latter,  interfenng  much  with  his 
pngras.  Vague  childish  terrors,  disappoint- 
iMt,  wonder,  and  dread,  anxiety  fior  Nora's 
sifc^,  whidi  he  gathered  from  the  ezdamations 
rfihe  startled  servants,  was  compromised  by 
thenmawqr  horse;  and  curiosity  as  to  this  per<- 
pkoag  event  had  overpowered  his  feelings,  and 
kft  him  scarcdy  strength  enough  to  pursue  his 
Ntded  purpose,  of  gmng  in  search  of  Miss 
Moore. 

Joyfully  he  now  sprang  towards  her ;  but  his 
ttdamations  of  delight  were  checked  by  the  first 
Sluioe  at  her  blood-stained  gown,  and  then  the 
white  agonised  look  oi  Mr.  Lawrence's  £Etce, 
whose  closed  ejes  and  ghastly  countenance  would 

l^ve  sbodced  and  overpowered  older  heads  than 

hig. 

VTith  steps  as  swift  as  circumstances  permit* 
^  Mr.  Lavnience  was  carried  round  the  way 
he  had  desired,  and  owing  to  the  prudent  pre- 
cvxtbns  of  Nora>  whose  courage  still  supported 
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ber,  Ae  hoiuf^eeper,  fbrewimed,  mat  tfaon  it 
the  entnoice,  aod  the  wouoded  man  ma  it  sMi 
ooDToyed  to  a  rooin  whidi  hid  ben  onnM^ 
{Mvpuedfor  him  in  the  nuMt  iiiiiiuh'wI  ■!■ 
ation. 

Hspinly,  just  at  this  moment,  the  bod  ptA 
of  the  fitmt  door  beD,  polled  1^  en  cxoitei  nl 
vnceremoniouB  hand,  gave  notioe  of  the  Biinl 
of  the  person  whose  preseDoe  wis  indeed  molt 
dedrable ;  and  Nora  seeing  that  there  was  now 
nothing  farther  for  her  to  do,  turned  to  lesw 
the  room  just  as  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  MwtiaMr 
[Hvsented  theoisetves  at  the  door.  But  now  the 
stimulus  was  withdrawn,  mental  ooDipee  and 
bodily  [HDstratioa  followed;  she  had  scared^ 
fdt  the  relief  from  responsibili^  whiidi  the  ll^ 
nouQcement  of  the  surgeon's  name  oocasuHM^ 
than  a  sudden  dizzmess  seized  her :  there  wh  a 
sound  of  rushing  in  her  ears,  a  wavering  green 
mist  floated  before  her  eyes,  hot  and  cold  windl 
seemed  to  blow  over  her  face ;  and  preiendy 
ibe  found  herself  in  another  room,  by  an  opco 
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window,  supported  in  somebody's  anns,  who  held 
her  ?er|r  tenderly. 

Memory  and  sense  were  recalled  fix>m  a 
wavering,  half-unconscious  state,  to  full  activity, 
by  a  voice  which  made  her  supporter  as  well  as 
hendf  start 

"  Note  I"  said  Gerard,  dose  beside  '  her, 
''what  is  this  ?   what  is  the  matter." 

Miss  Moore  drew  herself  away  from  the 
fdixbg  dasp  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  arms,  but  she 
trembled  so  violently  that  she  could  not  stand, 
ind  sank  back  helplessly  on  the  ottoman  in  the 
window. 

Mr.  Mortimer  did  not  speak,  but  drew  back 
half  haughtily,  and  watched  her  with  eagle  eyes, 
as  Gerard,  hastily  sitting  down  by  her,  repeated 
hii  questbn.  The  only  answer  his  cousin  was 
capable  of  giving  at  that  moment  was  a  burst 
of  tears.  Captain  Barton's  eyes  went  from  her 
pakfiu^e  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  fell  on  her 
dren,  where  large  streaks  of  blood  from  Mr. 
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LAwrenoe^s  bead  presented  a  truly  ghastly  and 
alarming  appearance. 

"  Good  heavens  1  Nora,"  exclaimed  he,  catch- 
ing her  hand,  "  you  are  hurt — wounded — ^bleed* 
ing — ^what  is  the  matter  ?" 

'*  No,  no — I  am  not  hurt ;  it  is  Mr.  Lawrence ; 
but  I  am  tired,  and  so  thirsty ;  could  you  get  me 
— could  I  have  a  little  water  ?"  She  was  gasp 
ing  for  breath. 

Gerard  rushed  off  to  obtain  what  she  asked 
for.     Nora  looked  up  timidly  at  Mr.  Mortimer. 

''  What  was  the  matter  with  me  ?  when  di4 
cousin  Gerard  come  ?     I  do  not  remember.'' 

'^  Do  not  perplex  yourself,  dearest  Miss  Moore; 
you  are  sick  and  faint  still,"  replied  he,  taking 
Gerard's  place  beside  her  as  he  spoke. 

''  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  it,"  continued 
Nora,  in  an  exculpatory  tone.  *^  I  hope  Gerard, 
will  not  think — he  is  only  just  come  in,  I  sup- 
pose, and  does  not  know  what  has  happened—" 

She   paused  again,  with  a  sort  of  shudder,. 
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and  leaned  her  head  back  against  the  window 
frame. 

''It  does  not  signify  what  he  thinks»"  replied 
her  oompanion,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"Oh  yes»  it  does/'  was  her  answer  more 
e^geiiy;  *'he  cannot  bear  women  to  fiadnt  if 
thqfcan  hdp  it|  and  I  would  not — ^I  should 
not  like  him  to  think  me  affected— oh  dear !" 

Mr.  Mortimer  bit  his  Up  with  internal  vexation 
It  seeing  the  strong  influence  which  Captain  Bar- 
too  possessed  over  bis  cousin's  mind,  then  an- 
swered in  the  softest  and  most  insinuating  tones, 
that  no  one  but  a  brute,  or  a  selfish,  unreasonable 
man,  could  Uame  a  young  and  delicate  woman  for 
not  possessing  the  iron  nerves,  or  marble  tempe- 
nment  of  a  stone ;  for  his  part  he  admired  self- 
poasesaon  and  energy  most  when  united  to  soft- 
ness and  sensibility,  and  such  a  character  in  bis 
eies  was  truly  angelia  His  flattering  q)eeches 
were  cut  short  by  the  return  of  Gerard,  accom* 
paoied  by  Lady  Fanny  St.  Amand,  who  brought 
eia  de  Cologne,  and  aromatic  vinegar,  to  rein- 
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force  the  sal  volatile  and  water  with  which  be 
was  furnished. 

Lady  Fanny  was  exceedingly  kind  and  atteo- 
tive,  and  as  soon  as  Nora  was  able  to  listen  to 
her,  she  said,  that  Miss  Barton  and  the  Duchess 
being  both  entirely  engrossed  by  Mrs.  Lawreooe^ 
who  was  in  violent  hysterics,  she  had  undertakeo 
to  come  and  look  after  Miss  Moore,  who,  the 
housekeeper  said,  had  more  right  to  be  ill  than 
anybody,  except  her  master. 

Nora  listened  with  surprise ;  the  idea  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  in  hysterics  astonished  her ;  she  had 
yet  to  learn  that  obstinacy  is  not  the  result  of 
strength  of  mind,  and  that  the  ungovemed  sdf- 
will  which  made  her  conduct  the  sport  of  every 
passing  fancy,  arose  from  a  weakness  which 
would  also  leave  her  the  prey  to  eveiy  ill-rq^* 
lated  emotion. 

Whilst  Lady  Fanny  was  relating  how  the  news 
of  the  accident  had  been  announced  to  them, 
and  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
and  whilst  Nora  herself  was  sipping  the  contents 
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of  the  glass  she  held  io  her  hand,  her  eyes  were 
evoy  momeDt  seeking  her  cousiii's  fisu^i  anxious 
to  leid  there  whether  he  was  or  was  not  despis- 
ii^  her  recent  weakness.  His  grave,  quiet  look 
gife  her  no  inteDigenoe^  but  her  confusion  of 
thought,  anxiety,  and  fear,  added  to  the  natural 
physical  eflfocts  of  prolonged  emotion  and  exertion 
were  so  plainly  demonstrated  in  her  own  counte« 
omce,  that  Lady  Fanny  insisted  on  the  propriety 
rf  her  keeping  perfectly  quiet,  and  proposed  the 
iimple  and  rational  measure  of  her  retiring  to 
her  own  room. 

lb.  Mortimer  objected  that  solitude  would  be 
hid  for  Miss  ^Moore,  whose  spirits  needed  at 
that  moment  the  support  of  sympathy;  but 
Lady  Fanny  told  him,  laughingly,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  was  no  judge  of  what  was 
good  for  a  frightened  girl;  and  taking  Nora's 
hand,  she  b^ged  her  to  come  with  her. 

The  smallest  contradiction  brought  a  shade 
over  Mr.  Mortimer's  brow ;  but  he  only  rose, 
tod  observed  with  a  slightly  satirical  inflexion 
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of  voice,  that,  no  doubt,  in  such  a  oase  as  she 
named,  her  ladyship  was  a  good  judge.  Nora 
tried  to  rise  too,  but  it  was  with  such  an  un- 
steady movement,  as  called  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port, which  Gerard's  arm  was  as  ready  to  bestow, 
as  she  was  to  accept :  his  rivaPs  momentary  irri- 
tation lost  him  the  opportunity,  and  Nora  ding- 
ing to  her  cousin,  moved  away ;  with  one  glance 
back  at  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  a  half-uttered  ex- 
pression  of  thanks  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  latter  gentleman  remained  alone  to  me- 
ditate on  the  state  of  things.  He  was  surprised, 
and  not  very  well  pleased,  to  find  how  much 
influence  this  cousin  still  retained  over  Miss 
Moore ;  he  had  fancied  that  his  own  progress 
in  supplanting  him  had  been  more  decided ;  and 
he  felt  angry  and  ill-used,  to  see  that  Nora  was 
not  perfectly  satisfied  by  his  approval  alone. 

How  much  of  his  very  vehement  desire  to 
win  Nora's  affection  arose  from  the  simple  wish 
to  oppose  and  thwart  Captain  Barton,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  decide,  nor  could  I  venture  to 
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say  what  was  the  precise  origin  of  the  envy  and 
iD-will  whidi  Mr.  Mortimer  entertained  towards 
the  young  officer.  Whether  his  love  for  Miss 
Hoc»e  was  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  his 
ibeliiigs  far  her  cousin  he  did  not  himself  know, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  investigate.  It  was  his 
fixed  resolution  to  follow  his  present  pursuit ; 
lod  as  he  often  boasted  that  the  Mortimers 
were  not  accustomed  to  encounter  repulses  or 
disappobtments,  we  may  suppose  that  he  ex- 
pected io  succeed  in  his  endeavours. 
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CHAPTER   VU. 


**  Bat  two  capricious  human  hearts 

No  8age*8  rod  may  track  their  ways ; 
No  eye  pursue  their  lawless  starts. 
Along  their  wild,  self-chosen  maze." 


Thb  illness  of  Mr.  Lawrence  caused  a  sudden 
dispersion  of  the  party  assembled  at  Airstone, 
and  brought  Nora's  visit  speedily  to  a  dose. 
Fever  of  a  dangerous  nature  and  degree  deve- 
loped itself  in  the  evening  after  the  accident, 
and  it  became  abundantly  evident  the  next 
morning  that  the  greatest  kindness  his  friends 
could  show  him,  was  to  quit  his  house  as  speedily 
and  quietly  as  possiUe. 
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The  ducal  party  returned  home,  Nora  parting 
with  great  regret  from  Lady  Fanny,  whose  ex«- 
treme  kindness  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  evening,  when  a  violent  nervous  head- 
ache from  over-excitement  had  kept  Miss  Moore 
helplessly  imprisoned  in  her  own  room,  had 
completely  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Bartons  as 
weD  as  their  ward. 

Mr.  Mortimer  would  have  given  a  great  deal 

to  know  what  the  two  girls  said  of  him  during 

that  evening,  for  that  they  were  talking  of  him 

he  never  entertained  a  doubt ;  and  there  were 

certain  subjects  connected  with  his  family  his- 

fany,  which  he  was  desirous  should  not  be  at 

that  time  communicated  to  Nora.     The  simple 

truth  that  his  name  was  never  mentioned  be- 

tween  them,  would  have  appeared  a  monstrous 

incredibility,  but  so  it  was.      Not  that  Lady 

Fanny  was  blind,  but  that  she  was  well-bred 

and  womanly  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Had  she  known,  indeed,  how  completely  igno- 

nnt  Miss  Moore  was  of  all  Mr.  Mortimer's 

VOL.  I.  K 
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antecedents,  she  might  have  put  her  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  which  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  kindness  to  reveal ;  but  Lady  Fanny  was  as 
ignorant  that  there  were  facts  to  reveal,  as  Nora 
herself;  the  former  supposed  everything  was 
already  known,  the  latter  knew  not  that  there 
was  aught  concealed ;  whilst  the  consciousness 
of  one,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  other,  induced 
them  both  to  avoid  his  name. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  although  he  removed  from 
Airstone  when  the  rest  of  the  party  dispersed, 
declared  himself  unable  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood whilst  his  friend  was  so  ill,  so  he  aooepted 
the  accommodation  of  lodgings  at  the  steward's 
house,  which  being  about  half-way  between  Rock 
Cottage  and  the  Park,  was  conveniently  situated 
for  carrying  to  the  ladies  at  the  former  jdaee  the 
daily  bulletin  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  progress. 

Gerard  had  an  immense  deal  to  do  during 
the  next  fortnight;  he  was  scarcely  at  home 
enough  to  allow  of  the  necessary  time  for  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  his  opportunities  of  iotarcourae 
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with  fais  cousin  were  brief  and  hurried.  He 
hd  no  chance  of  making  way  in  her  regard,  in 
opposition  to  the  advances  of  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  was  carrying  on  his  siege  operations  with  a 
doD,  enei^,  perseverance,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, prohaUy  quite  sufficient  to  obtain  posses- 
aon  of  the  strongest  heart-fortress  which  ever 
beat  in  a  female  breast 

At  all  events,  it  was  enough  for  his  present 
purpose.     And  then  there  were  so  many  traitors 
HI  the  camp.     The  presumption  of  youthful  ig« 
oonLDce  asBumed  the  name  of  gentle  confidence ; 
iDd  flattered  vanity  usurping  the  garb  of  humi- 
%  or  modesty,  whispered  soft  things  about  the 
preference  of  sudi  a  man  ;  gratified  admiration 
and  deceitful  hope  dressed  up  a  showy  substitute 
f(v  love,  and  did  not  allow  her  to  discover  that 
esteem  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
character  and  worthy  and  affection  the  result 
of  similarity  ia  tastes  and  feelii^  were  alto- 
gether wanting. 

Is  this  unnatural  or  improbable,  and  is  my 
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heroine  the  only  woman  who  has  oommitted 
this  heavy,  irremediable  mistake?  If  so,  thm 
have  men  had  less  to  answer  for,  and  women 
less  to  weep  over  in  this  world  than  I  have 
supposed  to  be  the  case. 

That  fortnight  of  unavoidable  occupation  on 
Gerard's  part,  and  of  skilful  application  on  his 
rival's  side,  decided  Nora's  destiny.  One  day 
Mr.  Mortimer  asked  her  to  marry  him  ;  and 
she,  blushing  and  trembling  with  a  strange,  un- 
comfortable feeling  about  Gerard,  and  yet  a 
decided  degree  of  happy  nervousness  for  her- 
self, said,  "  Yes,"  and  fixed,  so  fiu*  as  mortak 
can  fix,  her  fate  for  life. 

Miss  Barton  was  extremely  gratified  when 
Mr.  Mortimer  asked  her  to  ratify  the  engage- 
ment they  had  just  formed ;  she  had  thd  highest 
opinion  of  the  suitor's  character  and  position  in 
life,  and  had  no  suspicioit  that  anything  was 
wanting  to  make  either  perfect,  or  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  her  adopted  daughter.  So  she 
gave  her  consent  with  an  alacrity  and  joy  wUch 
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completed  Nora's  delusion  that  she  was  the 
bppiest  creature  in  the  world.  It  was  an  error 
to  paint  Fate  blind.  It  is  mortals  who  cover 
their  own  eyes,  or  allow  them  to  be  hood-winked 
bjf  others.  A  small  object  held  dose  will  suffice 
to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  whole  horizon,  and 
tbea  whose  fault  is  it  that  we  do  not  see  our 
way? 

Miriam  Barton  had  an  idol  which  she  would 
at  times  view  so  very  near,  that  she  could  see 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  and  this 
was  the  advantage  of  aristocratic  birth  and  sta- 
tion, the  blessing  of  fortune  and  influence.     It 
was  not  for  herself  that  she  bowed  to  this  usurp- 
ing deity ;  she  was  quite  content  with  her  own 
lot  in  life ;  but  for  her  little  cousin,  she  indulged 
in  a  series  of  wishes  and  plans,  which  conscience 
would  have  rejected  had  the  object  been  less 
Qnsdfish. 

Blinded  she  was,  even  to  the  very  nearest 
probabilities,  and  the  most  evident  certainties 
beyond.    She  had  no  suspicion  that  this  prospect, 
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SO  fair  and  promising,  could  have  its  shadows 
for  her  ward,  its  gloom  and  desolation  for  her 
brother.  She  had  no  idea  that  Gerard  loved 
Nora,  and,  of  course,  had  never  thought  for  one 
moment  whether,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Nora  would  not  have  loved 
Gerard ;  whether  in  her  real  heart  she  did  not 
even  now  prefer  him.  And  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  the  most  likely  to  secure  her  happiness,  bad 
the  question  been  put  before  her,  she  would  have 
unhesitatingly  given  the  preference  to  that  indi- 
vidual who  was  able  to  promise  so  much  of 
wealth  and  station,  to  bribe  with  such  visions 
of  worldly  ease  and  prosperity.  Nora  left  her 
to  communicate  the  event  to  Gerard ;  some- 
thing undefined  to  herself  made  her  unwilling 
to  speak  of  it  first,  so  she  retired  at  night  to  her 
own  room  before  he  came  home  from  a  late 
ride,  whilst  Miriam  pursued  her  needle*woric 
and  meditated  in  silent  content  by  candle-light. 

When  h^  brother  had  returned,  and  she  had 
seen  him  comfortably  seated  at  the  supper  which 
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silehad  herself  so  carefully  supervked,  she  began 
her  communication  in  the  usual  way,— - 
''Well,  Gerard,  I  have  soma  news  to  tell 

JOIL 

"Indeed,  anything  about  Louis?"  asked  he, 
(|uickly,  and  with  int^esL 
"No,  about  Nora." 

Gerard  looked  up,  with  an  almost  imp^cep- 
tiUe  start ;  then,  by  a  strong  effort,  repressing 
an  exclamation  of  emotion,  and  resuming  his 
self-possession,  he  returned  his  attention  to  his 
cold  meat,  and  only  said,  "  Well." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  I 

have  to  tell  you ;  men  seldom  notice  or  foresee 

such  things ;  but  I  have  been  expecting  it  some 

time;"  and  Miss  Barton  delib^^tely  threaded 

her  neecfle  wiUi  great  apparent  satisfaction,  and 

an  air  which  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  some 

wrt  of  hidden  analogy  between  the  operation  of 

inserting  the  cotton  through  that  minute  hole, 

and  the  happy  result  to  which  the  intricacies  of 

Nora's  affairs  bad  been  brought. 
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"  Wdl,  Miriam,"  was  still  her  brother's  re- 
ply ;  it  was  his  safest  refuge. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  proposed  to  her  this  after- 
noon in  the  most  handsome  way,"  continued 
Miriam,  emphatically.  "  Certainly,  there  is 
something  very  captivating  about  him ;  he  is  a 
generous,  high-minded  man." 

"  And  what  answer  did  he  receive  ?"  en- 
quired Gerard,  in  a  singularly  calm  tone,  whilst 
he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  settle  the  patent 
corkscrew  in  a  perpendicular  position  on  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  of  ale. 

"  You  are  screwing  that  the  wrong  way,  Ge- 
rard," said  she,  watching  him  attentively  ; 
"  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Oh,  Nora,  of  course, 
accepted  him,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions 
about  that ;  oh,  the  carpet — the  carpet — Ge- 
rard, you  have  poured  out  the  ale  .upon  the 
ground." 

"  Only  a  drop  or  two,  Miriam,  never  mind ; 
it's  all  right  now.     She  accepted  him,  did  she  ?" 
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settiDg  down  the  untasted   beverage   on   the 
taUe. 

"  YeB|  it  is  a  most  fortunate  event  for  her, 
dear  girl;  such  an  establishment;  and  every- 
thii^  that  could  be  desired  in  the  gentleman. — 
Bat,  Gerard,  you  take  it  very  calmly ;  I  thought 
joa  would  have  been  surprised ;  had  you  guessed 
it?" 

"No." 

**  Are  you  astonished  ?** 

"  No." 

"Wen,  but  why  not r 

"  Because  I  expected  it ;  Mr.  Mortimer  did 
not  leave  me  to  guess  it ;  he  told  me  his  wishes 
wme  time  ago." 

**  Oh,  and  you  never  told  me — that  was  not 
&or ;  it  might  have  been  of  great  consequence 
that  I  should  know  before-hand." 

^'It  might,  in  which  case,  I  dare  say,  you 
^nnild  have  been  informed." 
This  assurance  mollified  Miss  Barton's  mo- 

iBentary    exdtement,   especially   when    Gerard 
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added,  after  a  little  thought,  ''  I  had  no  right  to 
tell  you,  my  dear  Miriam ;  Mr.  Mortimer  asked 
my  cooseDt  to  his  visits  with  this  particular  ob- 
ject, but  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  or* 
cumstanoe." 

''Well,  well,  are  you  not  glad,  at  least,  if 
you  are  not  surprised?  is  it  not  a  good  thing 
for  Nora,  dear  girl  ?  she  will  be  so  happy." 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  replied  Gerard,  in  a  tone 
of  earnest,  deep  feeling,  almost  startling  in  its 

gravity. 

"  And  he  is  so  generous,"  continued  Miriam ; 
"  he  gave  her  such  a  lovely  watch  and  diain  to* 
day  ;  I  should  think  it  must  have  cost  fifty 
guineas  at  least.  Such  a  charming  thing  «wr 
her.  Now,  Gerard,  I  shall  have  only  one  other 
wish,  to  see  you  comfortably  married  to  some 
nice  young  lady,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite 
happy." 

"  Are  you  tired  of  keeping  house  for  me,  my 
dear  sister?**  replied  he,  with  a  sookewhat  sad 
smile^ ''  that  you  want  to  torn  me  over  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  some  unknown  young  lady ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  the  individual  yet  whom 
I  sbould  like  to  transplant  into  our  menage. 
If  we  could  only  go  on  unchanged." 

He  sighed,  as  he  uttered  the  hopdess  wish  ; 
^eQ  he  knew  what  would  have  made  him 
bappy ;  as  little  she  suspected  his  feelings. 

**  Oh,  never  despair,  brother ;  you  will  think 
differendy  when  you  find  how  dull  we  shall  be 
without  Nora ;  you  have  not  thought  of  that." 

"  I  dare  say,**  was  his  very  quiet  answer ;  the 
eiact  purport  of  which,  although  not  quite  evi- 
dent, Miriam  did  not  stop  to  discover,  going  on 
ia  a  cheerful  way  with  her  own  thoughts  in- 
stead. 
"  There's  Lady  Fanny  St.  Amand,  now." 
"  Where  ?**  enquired  Gerard,  looking  up  sud- 
denly. 

"  My  dear  Gerard,"  exclaimed  his  sister, 
bugbing,  *^  not  here ;  how  you  started  at  her 
name.  Well,  now,  why  should  you  not  think 
ofberf 
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''  I  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  do  so,  n 
any  sense,"  replied  he,  gravely ;  '^  what  have  I 
to  do  with  Liady  Fanny  anything,  that  I  should 
waste  a  thought  on  her  ?** 

"She  is  a  very  charming  young  lady,  Ge- 
rard/' * 

''  Granted,  Miriam,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will, 
in  due  time,  find  some  very  charming  young 
lord  to  match." 

"  Provoking  fellow !" 

"  I  shall  not  think  him  so  ;  whenever  I  hear 
her  ladyship  is  suitably  married,  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  wishing  for  her  happiness  and 
health." 

''  I  meant  you  were  provoking,  Gerard  ;  it 
would  be  such  a  good  match  for  you." 

**  My  dear  Miriam,  it  will  never  be  a  match 
at  all  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Do  not  be 
foolish ;  because  your  ward  is  going  to  marry  a 
rich  man,  do  not  fancy  your  brother  must  be 
elevated  above  his  station.  My  plebeian  name, 
or  poetically  speaking,  my  doth  of  fiieze,  wiU 
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never  be  joined  to  her  doth  of  gold,  and  Lady 
Fanny  would  probably  thank  you  less  even  than 
I  do  for  the  idea.'' 

"  WeD,  but — ^I  wish  you  would  marry." 

He  shook  his  head. 

^  Do  think  about  it,  Gerard." 

**Ihaye,  Miriam." 

"Well,  and  what  then?" 

"  I  shall  stay  as  I  am.  Now,  drop  this  sub- 
ject; tell  me  all  —  everything  Mr.  Mortimer 

:j  n 


Hiss  Barton  was  very  complying  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  went  off  at  once  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Mortimer's  words,  tones,  and 
looks  such  as  only  women  dwell  on  or  attach 
importance  to.  Her  brother  listened  quietly, 
Bod  finished  his  supper ;  but  when  Miriam 
drew  breath  after  a  particularly  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  the  suitor's  charms,  he  put  in  a 
question  regarding  money  and  settlements. 
But  even  on  this  point  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
be  said.    The  proposals  had  been  most  liberal ; 
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do,  to  forget  those  faults  entirely,  or  perhaps  to 
love  him  all  the  better  for  them. 

Gerard  knew  that  he  himself  was  not  per- 
fect, and  yet  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  cousin 
happy  ;  what  right  had  he,  therefore,  he  argued, 
to  imagine  that  Mr.  Mortimer  would  not  be 
equally  capable  of  doing  so  ;  why  should  bis 
faults  be  more  inimical  to  her  future  peace  and 
comfort  ?  He  saw  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
raise  objections  or  imagine  obstacles.  Nora 
had  been  free  to  choose  for  herself;  she  had 
chosen,  and  cost  what  it  might,  he  determined 
that  neither  word  nor  look  should  betray  his 
regret,  should  occasion  a  shadow  on  her  path, 
or  raise  a  sigh  in  her  breast. 

So  spoke  his  conscience,  whilst  in  the  calm 
solitude  of  midnight  he  listened  to  its  dictates ; 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  follow  the  path 
which  he  felt  to  be  the  right  one,  remained  yet 
to  be  proved. 

In  the  nursery,  the  child  who  cries  when  a 
rainy  day  spoils  his  projected  pleasure,  or  sulks 
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because  his  companion  receives  the  toy  he  wished 
for,  is  very  properly  reasoned  with,  or  chidden, 
by  careful  and  judicious  teachers.  But  in  after- 
liiiB^  bow  often  and  how  entirely  the  lesson  of 
cbeerfol  submission  appears  to  be  forgotten  or 
oeglected. 

What  matters  it,  whether  the  coveted  idol  be 
a  roddng-horse  or  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  a  doll 
tf  a  lover,  a  penny  trumpet  or  the  voice  of  fame  ? 
in  proportion  as  any  earthly  object  is  the  prize 
we  struggle  for,  or,  as  self-gratification  and  not 
df-conquest  is  our  motive,  so  will  disappoint- 
ment doud  our  days,  dull  our  spirits,  and  em- 
bitter our  tempers. 

But  could  Gerard  really  resign  his  cherished 
hopes  with  a  true  heart,  he  might  look  to  be 
the  stronger  and  happier  for  the  sacrifice  he 
made. 

Nora  knew  that  cousin  Gerard  was  to  be  told 
all  about  it  that  evening ;  she  therefore  met  him 
next  morning  with  a  shrinking  consciousness, 
wUch  materially  helped  to  conceal  his  secret,  by 
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preventing  her  raising  her  eyes  to  his.  And 
this  first  meeting  over,  all  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  being  conveyed  by  the  silent  pressure 
of  his  hand,  thesre  was  no  occasion  to  revert  to 
the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  up  any 
emotion. 

The  conversation  at  breakfisust  took  a  different 
turn ;  the  last  account  from  Airstone,  brought 
bade  by  Captain  Barton  himsdf,  was  discussed. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  still  in  a  most  precarious 
state.  The  injuries  to  the  head  had  proved 
much  more  severe  in  their  consequences  than 
had  been  during  the  first  week  supposed. 
Fever  had  been  followed  by  eiysipelas,  and 
more  than  once  bis  life  had  been  despaired  of. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  had  not  been  seen  since ;  it  was 
understood  that  she  was  devoting  all  the  natural 
energy  of  her  character  and  spirits  to  her  hus- 
band's sick*bed,  and  on  the  several  occasions 
when  Miss  Barton  and  Nora  had  driven  over 
there  to  make  personal  enquiries,  they  had  spoken 
to  no  one  save  the  housekeeper  and  the  French 
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hme.  Nora  thought  of  him  with  an  intense 
aoxietyy  which  even  her  own  concerns  could  not 
supersede.  It  always  seemed  to  her,  that  he  was 
in  some  way  bearing  all  the  pain  which  she 
00^  to  have  diared,  as  if  her  escape  had  been 
tt  his  expense.  She  knew  this  was  nonsense ; 
bvt  the  idea  hamited  her.  Besides,  this  suffer- 
ii^  had  been  incurred  only  for  her  pleasure,  and 
tint  of  Louis ;  if  she  had  but  dedined  the  pro- 
posal, it  would  not  have  happened. 

This  feeling  of  hers  had  been  met  in  different 
ways  by  her  friends  to  whom  she  had  expressed 
t  Cousin  Miriam  said — "  We  don't  know  that : 
be  would  have,  as  likely  as  not,  gone  without  you, 
and  worse  might  have  come  i" 

Mr.  Mortimer,  on  the  contrary,  had  whispered 
— "  Yes,  I  wished  you  not  to  go,  and  you  would 
not  attend*  I  did  not  like  to  trust  my  precious 
Nora  with  him.  Another  time  you  will  perhaps 
pay  more  regard  to  my  desires." 

But  Gerard  had  calmly  reasoned  with  her, 
that)  as  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  what  she 
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had  done,  she  must  not  blame  herself  for  the 
consequences.  Repentance  and  self-reproaidi 
belong  to  faults  committed,  not  to  accidents 
over  which  we  have  no  control ;  and  that  so  fiur 
from  regretting  her  conduct,  he  thought  she 
might  remember  with  satisfaction  that  her  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  self-command  had  periiaps 
saved  Mr.  Lawreoce's  life,  and  certainly  averted 
much  additional  suffering.  Gerard's  opinion  had 
always  been  a  great  comfort  to  her ;  and  now, 
on  this  morning,  they  again  talked  over  the  whole 
affair  together,  finding  it  a  safe  refuge  from  other 
more  agitating  topics. 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  od,  much  as  might 
be  expected.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  constantly  at 
Rock  Cottage,  spending  hours  of  courtship  by 
Nora's  side;  bringing  her  most  magnificent 
presents ;  and,  in  short,  going  through  all  the 
usual  routine  of  flattery,  worship,  and  deception* 
by  which  man  blinds  woman's  eyes,  and  mis- 
leads her  imagination  as  to  what  she  may  expect 
in  married  life. 
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Miss  Barton  used  to  be  the  channel  through 
whom  reports  of  his  sayings  and  doings  were 
cooTqfed  to  Gerard,  and  certainly  they  lost  no- 
thing either  in  colouring  or  volume  by  the 
transmission.  The  brother  and  sister  did  not 
agree  in  their  estimate  of  his  proceedings. 
What  she  called  generosity,  he  would  not  al- 
ways dignify  by  that  name.  To  make  presents 
to  his  future  wife  was  simply  giving  what  would 
oome  back  to  him  again  ;  was,  in  fact,  providing 
things  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Gerard  could 
see  it  in  no  other  light.  As  soon  as  he  was 
privileged  to  use  the  plural  pronoun,  as  regarded 
tiie  fiiture,  there  was  no  more  generosity  in  pro- 

f 

vidbg  her  with  a  splendid  dressing-case,  or  any 
other  such  luxurious  superfluity,  than  there  was 
b  purchasing  for  himself  a  carriage  and  pair  of 
of  hfwses.  And  when  Miriam  urged  that  they 
were  so  much  handsomer  than  Nora  could  have 
expected,  her  provoking  brother  coolly  replied, 
that  if  they  were  handsomer  than  her  future 
station  and  fortune  justified,  they  were  acts  of 
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unprincipled  extravagance  or  ostentation ;  if  not, 
he  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  them. 

Miriam  was  obliged  to  drop  the  subject  of 
presents,  and  ceased  to  enumerate  the  gown^ 
shawls,  brooches,  and  bracelets,  which  Mr.  Mor< 
timer  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  idol.  His  impatienoe 
for  the  termination  of  his  suspense ;  his  vehement 
hurry  to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements, 
and  the  persevering  energy  with  which  he  ui^ged 
the  fixing  of  an  early  day  for  the  marrii^e,  was 
next  dwelt  on.  Gerard  listened  with  a  frown. 
He  declared,  that  Nora  should  not  be  hurried^ 
that  she  should  have  her  own  way,  and  take  her 
own  time.  He  was  indignant  at  the  sdif^wiD  and 
want  of  regard  for  her  wishes,  which  he  ooa- 
sidered  this  very  ardent  lover  to  be  showing. 
But  it  was  much  easier  for  him  to  say  that  Non 
should  have  her  own  way,  than  to  ensure  her 
having  it.  She  was  so  yielding,  so  submisnve, 
so  happy  to  oblige  Mr.  Mortimer ;  she  was  in 
such  a  state  of  ecstatic  enthusiasm  about  his 
supposed  good  qualities,  such  a  vertigo  of  brain 
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tiiroagh  the  intoxicatii^  effects  of  his  flattery 

sod  adoration,  that  she  never  discovered  that 

ber  own  wishes  were  set  aside ;  never  dreamt, 

indeed,  that  she  had  any  differoit  from  his,  and 

stiD  less  suspected  that  she  gave  up  her  own 

wiQ,  because  she  had   an   unconscious,  latent 

conviction  that  it  was  not  safe  to   contradict 

her  kvar. 

Consequentiy,  all  Gerard's  watchful  care  could 
not  prevent  the  mairiage  being  fixed  for  a  much 
earlier  day  than  she  had  wished  ;    nor  could  it 
secure  her  the  least  free-will  as  to  their  subse^ 
quent  movements.     She  did  not  know  she  was 
thwarted,  any  more  than  she  admitted  that  she 
was  afraid.     If  when  Mr.  Mortimer  left  her  side, 
the  drew  a  long  tnreath,  and  turned  away  with 
an  unconscious  sense  of  relief,  she  supposed  it 
was  only  the  natural  result  of  reaction   after 
excitement.     If  she  felt,   as  she    quitted    his 
aocaety  for  that  of  her  cousins,  a  sensible  plea- 
lore;  if  she  was  aware  that  she  could  exchange 
Mitiments  with  them  which  she  dared  not  utter 
to  her  lover ;  and  that  she  enjoyed  an  evening 
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spent  with  Gerard,  grave  and  quiet  as  he  now 
was,  more  than  the  many  hours  engrossed  by 
his  rival,  she  explained  it  to  herself  by  remem- 
bering the  strength  of  childish  associations  and 
early  habits,  and  doubted  not  but  that  time 
would  produce  in  her  mind  the  same  feelings 
toward  her  future  husband. 

The  secret  sensation  of  dread  \nth  which  she 
looked  forward  to  the  hour  when  she  should  be 
all  his  own,  when  there  would  be  no  one  else  to 
turn  to  for  love  and  sympathy — when  he  would 
be  her  daily  companion  for  life — was  what  she 
supposed  all  young  women  must  fed  on  entering 
on  a  new  and  untried  existence.  It  was  like 
looking  from  a  sunny  landscape  into  some  dark, 
cavernous  abyss,  through  which  she  hoped  to 
arrive  at  fidry  realms  beyond,  but  into  which 
she  now  shuddered  even  to  plunge  her  eyes. 

Yet  she  positively  dared  not  contradict  him, 
and  dared  not  either  suffer  him  to  see  the  pain 
with  which  she  looked  forward  to  parting  from 
her  relatives.     Once  she  had  asked,  that 
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might  follow  her  to  her  new  home:  but  the 
frowD  which  crossed  his  brow,  she  never  forgot ; 
€veD  though  it  was  succeeded  by  his  most  win- 
oiog  smiley  and  the  answer  was  returned  in  his 
Uaodest  voice.  It  was  not  a  refusal  either ;  it 
VIS  an  indjefinite  vague  reply,  which  might  have 
beeo  ahnost  construed  into  acquiescence,  if  she 
Ittd  only  dared  to  allude  again  to  the  subject. 

Consequently,  when  Gerard  one  day  asked  her 
vhat  Mr.  Mortimer  intended  to  do  about  Louis, 
Nora  coloured  till  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
*Dd  then  replied — 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would  like  to  have  him 

*t  Briefly  Park  just  now  :  he  says  perhaps 

iiKieed,  don't  you  think  he  had  better  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  cousin,  pitying  her  con- 
gous confusion,  without  quite  understanding 
^^  fedings.  He  thought  her,  perhaps,  a  Uttle 
M  of  her  charge,  and  unwilling  to  continue  it 
^  the  newer,  gayer,  more  exciting  scenes  before 
W.  «« Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer  is  right ;  he  would 
^  b  your  way,  at  least  at  first.   Your  time  and 

VOL.  I.  L 
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attention  will  naturally  be  otherwise  engrossed, 
and  ought  to  be  so.  Leave  him  with  us,  Nora, 
we  will  take  care  of  him." 

"Oh,  thank  you — thank  you  so  much  for 
understanding,"  exclaimed  Nora,  relieved  that 
he  did  not  blame  Mr.  Mortimer  for  selfish  in- 
difference towards  the  orphan.  "  I  shall  be  so 
glad  to  leave  him  with  you, — that  is,  I  shall  be 
so  sorry  to  part  with  him, — so  very  sorry  that — 
that — oh,  cousin — you  do  not  know—" 

And  Nora's  head  went  down  upon  the  sofa- 
cushion  in  a  violent  passion  of  tears. 

Poor  Gerard  Barton  was  a  good  deal  embar- 
rassed. He  dared  not  utter  the  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  endearment  which  his  heart 
dictated ;  his  conscience  made  every  word  of 
kindness  seem  like  betraying  his  secret ;  and  ha 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do.  First  he  got 
up,  and  went  to  the  window,  a  strong  propensity 
of  human  nature  under  any  mental  perpleodlya 
perhaps  resulting  from  the  influence  which  j^y- 
sical  causes  possess  over  intellectual  phenomena. 
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whieb  makes  the  dark  and  puzzled  mind  seek 
tbe  %ht  of  day  when  it  cannot  obtain  the  light 
of  reason.  Then  he  came  bade  to  his  young 
cousin's  side,  and  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  which 
it  may  be  supposed  he  had  derived  from  external 
fonshioe — 

"'  Come,  come,  Nora,  don't  be  siUy  ;  you  have 
no  reason  to  cry,  I  am  sure.  We  will  take  care 
of  Louis  for  you,  and  you  will  have  plenty  besides 
to  make  you  happy. — Don't  cry." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to,"  replied  she,  raising  her 
head  and  wiping  her  eyes ;  "  I  dare  say  it  does 
leem  silly  to  care  so  much ;  but  I  have  been  so 
happy ;  and  though  my  going  away  will  make 
10  little  difference  to  you,  yet — "  and  here  her 
fortitude  quite  broke  down  agidn,  her  utmost 
effwts  only  enabling  her  to  cry  quietly,  and  not 
lob  aloud. 

**  Make  no  difference  to  him,"  was  that  what 
ihe  thought  ?  the  sun  of  his  life ;  the  charm  of 
Ini  home ;  the  hope  treasured  for  the  last  twelve- 
months ;  the  object,  for  which  he  had  secretly 

L  2 
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longed  and  prayed,  to  be  snatched  from  him, 
and  he  to  be  supposed  not  to  care? — told  it 
would  make  no  difference?  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  his  feelings  rushed  to  his  lips — ^but 
they  did  not  pass  them.  He  turned  away  again, 
and  stood  fighting  with  his  passionate  emotion 
at  the  window,  for  he  knew  not  how  long.  H9 
was  roused  by  her  gentle  voice,  saying,  "  I  have 
done  crying  now,  cousin,  quite.  I  will  not  tease 
you  any  more ;  so  please  come  and  tell  me  what 
you  will  do  for  Louis." 

Captain  Barton  obeyed  almost  mechanicalty. 
He  dared  not  contradict  her  admission  that  she 
teazed  him,  false  as  he  felt  it  to  be.  It  was 
safer,  although  not  so  pleasant,  to  allow  her  to 
misunderstand  him.  He  sat  down  near  her,  and 
said,  in  a  calm  voice—- 

"  I  always  told  you  that  I  was  ready  to  take 
the  entire  charge  of  Louis,  and  so  I  will.  We 
shall,  I  suppose,  never  know  more  of  his  par^it- 
age  or  early  history,  but  I  can  afford  the  expense 
very  well,  and  will  undertake  to  provide  for  him. 
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When  he  is  old  enough,  perhaps  he  may  chpose 
my  profession,  and  I  aiight  succeed  in  procuring 
him  a  cadetship/' 

Nora  had  started,  and  flushed  up  as  her  cousin 
spoke;  and,  hardly  listening  to  his  last  words, 
she  ezdaimed,  "  Ah,  I  never  told  you — I  forgot 
— please  wait  one  moment."  She  then  darted 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Gerard  a  little  astonished 
at  her  sudden  flight.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ; 
she  came  back,  breathless  and  excited,  and  laid 
before  him  the  letter  which  she  had  received 
from  the  mother  of  Louis,  and  the  packet  so 
carefully  sealed  up. 

Gerard  contemplated  them  with  surprise ;  and 
vhilst  turning  over  the  little  parcel,  inquired 
whence  she  had  obtained  them. 

Nora  had  to  relate  the  whole  story ;  the  in- 
terview with  the  mysterious  beggar,  the  strange 
words  she  had  made  use  of ;  and  then  she  had 
to  explain  how  subsequent  events  had  interfered 
to  prevent  her  having  an  opportunity  of  showing 
tUs  note  to  her  cousin.     He  had  been  so  much 
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awajr,  and,  when  at  homei  ao  buay,  ud  mC 
ingly  80  worried  about  aometfaii^  ebe^  tlwt  da 
had  never  mentioned  it  till  now.  To  her  ooni 
Miriam  she  had  not  shown  it  eidiar,  from 
reluctance  to  apeak  about  fbe  intwisw,  fi 
which  she  could  not  exaody  account. 

Gerard  read  the  letter  carefiiify,  and  tha 
after  some  meditation,  he  jntmiised  Nora  to  ai 
upon  the  mother's  wishes.  Louis  should  I 
treated  as  a  son  of  his  own,  and  so  far  as  w: 
in  his  power,  should  never  know  the  want 
that  paternal  care  of  which  he  had  so  early  bei 
deprived. 

The  letter  and  the  packet  were  enclosed 
one  envelope,   sealed,   and   carefully   dockete 
and  then  placed  in   a  safe   depository  amid 
Gerard's  papers  of  importance. 

Nora  tried  to  express  her  thanks  and  gra' 
tude  for  his  taking  charge  of  the  child  when  9^ 
could  no  longer  fulfil  her  self-imposed  engag 
^ents ;  hut  he  cut  her  short  with  an  abruptnc 
whidi  prevented  her  renewing  the  subject  the 
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and  which,  although  only  intended  to  serve  as 
a  screen  to  his  own  too  strong  emotions,  had 
the  unintentional  effect  of  strengthening  Nora's 
idea  that  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  about  her. 
As  is  very  common  in  cases  where  there  is  con- 
cealment and  disguise,  he  wished  only  to  seem 
calm  and  self-possessed,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
pearing cold,  if  not  unkind. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

— —  *'  The  8elf-reproaching  80ul 
Flies  from  the  heart  and  home  she  dearest  loves, 
To  where  lone  mountains  tower,  or  billows 
Or  to  your  endless  depth,  ye  solemn  groves." 

AiRSTONE  Hall  bad,  for  the  last  six  week 
worn  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  usual 
assumed  when  the  Master  and  Mistress  we 
residing  there.  The  window-shutters  of  tl 
great  drawing-rooms  were  rarely  unclosed ;  t 
blinds  of  the  upper  story  seldom  drawn  up ;  t 
voices  of  the  children  were  hushexl  about  t 
place;  and  music  and  mirth  were  no  long 
beard.    The  dogs,  pining  for  the  caresses  of  tb 
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oiaster's  hand,  lounged  lazily  about ;  the  horses 
^ere  turned  out  to  grass ;  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Ae  gardener's  boys  could  hardly  keep  down  the 
weeds  whkdi  peeped  through  the  gravel  in  the 
I     drive  by  the  porch ;  whilst  the  stable-yard  was 
nipidly  assuming  an  unusually  verdant  appear- 
^oe.    Now  and  then,  the  once  careless  and 
^ht-hearted  mistress  of  the  domain  would  take 
&  hurried  walk  along  the  avenue,  when  her  pale 
<ieek8,  heavy  eyes,  and  languid  air,  confirmed 
iQ  the  minds  of  such  of  the  dependants  as  she 
^countered,  the   stories  which  had   circulated 
^m  the  servants'  hall,  of  her  extraordinary  de- 
motion to    her    husband's   sick  bed,  and    the 
burner  in  which  she  took  his  illness  to  heart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  their  different 
^ys,  had  both  been  much  beloved  by  their 
P^ple;  and  warm,  true-hearted  sympathy  met 
«^  now  at  every  turn.  Nobody  ever  denied 
^  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  proud ;  but  nobody 
^^  thought  her  cold-hearted ;  and  pride  in 
those  who  have  in  ordinary  language  "  some- 

l3 
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thing  to  be  proud  about,**  is  not  alwmyi  ofliBDBV* 
to  those  beneath  them,  eepeciaUy  when  aoooa- 
panied  by  ready  coodeaoeiiaioa  to  infindia.   B 
k  the  little  pride  of  those  who  ham  riMsif  to* 
superior  station,  something  abova   what  Itaf 
could  have  ezpeoted,  ^diich  is  detested;  IW 
pride  which  being  oontinuaDy  afindd  othen.Mf 
forget  what  is  due  to  it,  is,  in   eonaeqwWi 
constantly  asserting  its  recently  acquired  rigfab. 
The  parvenu  is  the  individual  who  lives  a  fife 
of  prickly,  irritating  self-assertion,  who  is  oon* 
tinually    encountering    impertinences,   sufPeriDg 
neglects,  or  making  enemies. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Mrs.  Li^** 
rence ;  her  faults  were  not  those  which  wfi^ 
her  unpopular  at  home  at  least;  and  all  ber 
dependants  remembered  willingly  that  she  ifi 
been  a  beauty,  an  heiress,  a  spoilt  and  prosper* 
ous  woman,  courted  by  the  great  and  fiishioDsbh 
all  her  life,  used  to  her  own  way,  and  having  ^ 
perfect  right  to  it. 

So  now  when  she  came  abroad,  with  sadden^ 
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Ivow  and  softened  tone,  and  her  whole  air  and 
^pearaoce  changed  so  strikingly,  they  said  it 
was  what  they  had  expected  of  her.  With  all 
her  ftghtiiiess  and  spirits,  she  was  thoroughly 
good-hfarted ;  and  although,  when  all  was  fair, 
she  might  teaze  the  Squire  a  little,  she  now 
showed  that  she  had  not  really  been  spoilt  by  his 
indulgence  when  first  thqr  married. 

**  What  was  that  Redworth  was  saying  to  you 
this  morning  about  Mortimer  ?''  asked  Mr.  Law- 
i^ce,  in  the  languid  voice  of  exhaustion,  as  he 
was  lying  on  his  bed,  with  his  wife  beside  him. 

"That  he  and  Miss  Moore  are  to  be  married 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  replied  the  wife. 

"  That  poor  child,  does  she  know  what  she  is 
doing  ?'*  sighed  he,  turning  uneasily. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
I'Swrenoe,  in  a  quiet,  grave  tone;  and  then, 
^  musing  a  moment,  she  added,  **  and  really, 
Harold,  since  I  heard  of  the  engagement,  I  have 
two  or  three  times  been  on  the  point  of  rushing 
^*^  to  Rock  Cottage,  and  giving  her  warning." 
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"  And  why  did  you  not  f  inquired  he,  ^ 
a  half  smile. 

**  Because,  on  calmer  consideration,  I  did 
think  it  would  produce  half  a  fraction  of  ^ 
Interfer^:ice,  when  young  people  are  read 
to  marry,  never  is  the  slightest  use/' 

*'  He  is  such  a  temper ! — she  cannot  havi 
idea  of  what  he  is/'  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 

''  True,  or  she  would  as  soon  put  her  h 
into  a  furnace  as  into  his:  but  the  grea 
drawback,  the  daughters,  of  course  she  has  m 
up  her  mind  to  that." 

*'  My  haunting  fear  is  that  he  has  not ! 
her  of  them,  or,  at  least,  not  until  too  late 
retract.  It  was  to  give  her  this  piece  of  infon 
tion  relative  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  domestic  afii 
that  I  asked  her  to  go  out  with  me  the  day 
my  accident ;  since  that  they  can  have  seen 
one  who  could  tell  them." 

"  And  can  you  suppose  it  possible  she  can 
ignorant  of  that  ?" 

"If  she  knows  of  their  existence,  she  m 
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be  quite  unaware  of  their  characters ;  for  what 

timid  girl  like  poor  Nora  Moore  would  readily 

oodertake  to  be  step-mother  to   three  young 

womb,  the  youngest  several  years  her  senior, 

and  sadi  reflections  of  their  fitther!" 

"  Poor  thing !  I  don't  envy  her.  Blanche 
Mortimer  and  I  could  not  get  on  very  well ;  but 
perhaps  she  may  manage  better:  those  timid, 
shy,  quiet  girls,  have  sometimes  an  elasticity 
and  power  of  endurance  which  enables  them  to 
acoommodate  themselves  to  circiunstances,  and 
in  the  end  do  better  than  more  demonstrative 
people" 

"  If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  three,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lawrence,  "  I  would  rather  have 
Blanche  than  Bertha  to  manage ;  but  this  poor 
diiki  win  have  to  put  up  with  them  all ;  and 
how  long  will  her  husband  care  for  her,  even 
supposing  he  starts  with  a  little  affection  ?" 

*'  I  should  really  like  to  know  how  much  she 
has  heard  about  her  future  daughters,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lawrence.     "If  you  are  pretty  well  to- 
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morrow,  I  might  pay  a  visit  there ;  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  call  before  she  leaves  the  country,  under 
any  circumstances/' 

''  Yes,  we  owe  her  so  much,  that  I  should 
regret  if  you  were  wanting  in  an  ordinaiy 
civility.  I  can  never  forget  her  uncommon 
presence  of  mind  and  energy  at  the  moment  of 
my  accident.  Go  and  see  her  by  all  means ; 
and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  judge  from  her 
looks  and  manners  how  far  she  is  satisfied  with 
her  present  prospects." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  conversation 
that  Mrs.  Lawrence  drove  over  to  Rock  Cottage 
the  ensuing  day. 

The  surgeon,  Mr.  Redworth,  had  been  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  information.  Nora  was  to 
be  married  the  next  morning ;  everything  was 
to  be  as  quiet  and  private  as  possible.  Much  to 
Miss  Barton's  astonishment,  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
as  resolved  to  avoid  pomp  or  display  as  he  was 
to  cut  short  preparation  and  forestall  delay. 

There  were  to  be  no  bridesmaids,  no  break- 
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fiist,  no  company.     This  was  his  first  announce- 
meni:  and  when,   by  dint  of  some  judicious 
management,  Miriam  persuaded  him  to  yield 
tiie  first  point,  and  allow  her  to  ask  the  clergy- 
man's two  daughters  to  fill  that  important  office, 
timre  she  was  forced  to  stop. 

In  fiiTOur  of  wedding  breakfasts  and  wedding 
gmsts,  no  argument  had  the  slightest  influence. 
Of  coarse  they  might  have  their  ordinary  meal ; 
he  did  not  want  them  to  fast ;  but  why  should 
tbey  require  anything  different?  why  should 
they  not  take  their  breakfast  as  they  were  used 
to  do,  at  half-past  eight,  and  their  luncheon  at 
ooe. 

And  as  to  visitors,  he  had  no  idea  of  being 
set  up  as  a  gazing-stock,  or  affording  food  for 
goflnp  to  all  the  odious  provincials  of  a  country 
town.  No,  he  was  not  going  to  be  so  absurd. 
His  marriage  was  no  concern  of  any  one  except 
the  parties  themselves ;  and  he  saw  no  earthly 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was.  And  so  it 
was  finally  settled. 
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They  were  to  go  quietly  to  church,  to  come 
home  as  quietly,  and  as  soon  as  the  change  of 
dress  and  final  arrangements  on  their  return 
were  effected,  the  married  couple  were  to  start 
on  the  foreign  tour,  on  which  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  decided. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  a  more  submisave 
and  obliging  bride- elect  than  Nora;  and  she 
not  only  gave  the  gentleman  his  own  way  in  all 
these  matters,  but  she  really  aAd  heartily  seemed 
to  think  that  that  way  was  the  best. 

Miss  Barton  would  have  rebelled  a  little  had 
she  dared,  for  she  would  have  dearly  liked  a 
little  pomp,  a  little  bustle,  a  little  display  on 
such  an  occasion. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  an  admission  which  will 
sadly  compromise  her  philosophy  of  character, 
for  it  is  a  weakness  in  which  so  few  of  her  sex 
will  sympathise. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-established  fact, 
of  which  no  doubt  every  one  of  my  readers  has 
met  with  examples,  that   whenever  vanity    has 
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been  gratified  by  ostentatious  display,  whenever 

a    marriage   has  been   attended   by  peculiarly 

pompous  accessories,  it  has   always  been  the 

result  of  some  fiaital  concatenation  of  drcum- 

stanoes  quite  beyond  the  control,  and  entirely 

against  the  will,  of  those  who  seem  to  be  the 

moying  and  managing  parties  concerned. 

We  have  all,  no  doubt,  been  assured  by  these 
unhappy  but  patient  victims,  that  they  would 
g^y  have  had  it  otherwise,  but  that  they  had 
no  resource. 

Custom  requires,  society  exacts,  friends  ex- 
pect, propriety  enforces,  or  fate  demands  that 
the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  to  public  duty 
should  be  made  by  the  mammas,  aunts,  or  elder 
sisters  who  rule  on  the  occasion.  And  it  is 
made  accordingly ;  and  the  unwilling  sufferers, 
dressed  in  their  sweetest  smiles  and  richest 
brocades,  go  through  their  penance  with  a  grace 
sad  air  of  satisfaction  which  leaves  us  in  doubt 
which  most  to  admire,  their  self-control  or  their 
taste  in  dress  and  dejeunes. 
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But  Miss  Barton,  to  whom  all  this  would 
have  been  a  treat,  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  any 
such  exciting  variety ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  she 
did  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  murmur  at  the 
strong  will  which  so  effectually  crossed  her 
own, 

Nora  and  Mr.  Mortimer  were  sitting  Uk 
gether  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Mrs.  Law- 
rence  was  announced.  The  brother  and  sister 
were  not  at  home;  and  Nora  had  a  decided 
look  of  being  "  caught  **  on  being  thus  inter- 
rupted. 

Inquiries  for  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  particulars 
relative  to  his  progress,  occupied  the  first  five 
minutes;  then  came  the  kindest  messages  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Moore  from  the  invalid  himself, 
with  the  deepest,  most  heartfelt  wbhes  for  her 
happiness. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  could  not  speak  without  emo- 
tion, and  even  tears,  of  what  they  owed  her ; 
and  her  softened  manner,  with  just  enough  of 
her  former  energy  left  to  be  striking,  touched 
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her  oompanioDSy  who  were  astonished  at  the 
unexpected  chaoge. 

Before,  however,  she  had  found  time  or  op- 
portonity  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject  on 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  been  conversing, 
or  even  to  ask  Mr.  Mortimer  a  single  question 
about  his  daughters,  which  might  have  put 
Nora's  knowledge  to  the  proof,  some  other 
visitors  entered. 

Some  ladies  from  the  town,  seeing  the  Air- 
stooe  carriage  at  the  door,  probably  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  call  on  Miss  Moore,  and 
mm  came  to  pay  an  unexpected  visit.  All 
duince  of  making  discoveries  was  lost  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

The  new  comers  entirely  engrossed  Nora,  and 
IS  there  were  four  of  them,  she  had  no  power 
of  listening  to  any  one  else.  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
overpowered  by  the  noise,  was  fairly  driven  from 
the  room ;  and  the  last  speech  she  made,  al- 
though said  with  some  design,  was  entirely 
thrown  away. 
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As  she  shook  hands  most  cordially,  she  said, 
in  an  under  tone — "  The  best  wish  I  can  form 
for  you,  my  dear,  is  that  you  and  your  future 
daughters  may  get  on  well  together;''  a  sen- 
timent which  made  Nora,  who  had  no  idea 
that  these  daughters  existed,  blush  very  much, 
and  think  what  an  odd  woman  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  after  all. 

The  results  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  expedition 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  herself  or  her 
husband,  for  she  had  ascertained  nothing  from 
Nora ;  and  the  coldly  polished  smile  with  which 
alone  Mr.  Mortimer  answered  some  observa- 
tions she  made,  as  he  conducted  her  to  the  car- 
riage, gave  her  no  other  information  than  that 
he  thought  her  troublesome,  and  perhaps  im- 
pertinent. 

When  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
ensconced  himself  behind  a  newspaper  in  one 
of  the  windows,  and  assumed  so  haughty  an  air, 
and  one  which  so  well  conveyed  the  idea  that 
lie  was  bored  by  the  other  visitors,  that  it  be- 
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came  soffidently  obvious  to  make  Nora  exceed- 
ingly abstracted  and  uncomfortable,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  drive  the  others  from  his  presence ; 
which  bong  the  object  he  intended  to  effect, 
we  may  conclude  that  his  manners  were  judi- 
ckmsly  chosen,  and  exactly  fitted  for  the  end  in 
new. 

That  the  yoimg  ladies  subsequently  spread 
reports  in  the  town  of  his  extreme  haughtiness 
ind  disagreeableness,  was  not  wonderful ;  and 
had  he  known  it,  would  not  have  been  at  all 
distressmg  to  him. 

The  next  day  they  were  married. 

Nora  had  spent  half  the  preceding  night  in 

tears  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  cousins  and  her 

qU  home.     She  felt  very  miserable,  and  had 

the  dared  at  that  moment,  she  would  gladly 

have  broken  off  her  engagement,  and  remained 

where  she  was.     She  would  have  been  delighted 

had  any  one  told  her  she  should  never  see  Mr, 

Mortimer  again.     How  had  it  happened  that 

the  had  been  so  deluded  as  to  promise  to  leave 
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these  dear,  dear  friends  for  him  ?  What  was 
there  to  compensate  for  the  indulgent  kindness 
of  cousin  Miriam,  who  had  been  like  a  second 
mother  to  her,  or  for  the  friendship  and  fra> 
temal  affection  of  Gerard  ?  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  that  she  should  ever  have  resolved  to 
quit  them,  and  for  one,  too,  of  whom  she  yet 
knew  so  little. 

Then,  again,  the  image  of  Mr.  Mortimer  oc- 
curred to  her.  Brave,  noble,  high-minded,  as 
she  &ncied  him  to  be ;  so  passionately  devoled 
to  herself,  could  she  be  otherwise  than  happy 
with  such  a  companion,  or  could  she  refuse  to 
grant  him  the  life-long  felicity  which  he  had 
so  eloquently  assured  her  depended  on  her  ac- 
cepting his  suit.  What  foolish,  childish  tre- 
mors these  were,  what  idle  and  unworthy  mis- 
trust of  him  it  was  to  doubt  his  perfect  worthi- 
ness of  her  regard,  or  the  unchanging  nature  of 
his  affection ! 

Oh,  no,  she  did  not  doubt  him,  it  was  only 
natural  regret  for  by-gone  pleasures  which  gave 
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lise  to  these  bitter  feelings ;  when  once  the 
change  was  made,  and  she  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  her  new  position,  no  doubt  she  would 
find  a  ha]q>ines8  fiar  more  complete  than  what 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Her  misgivings,  she 
npposed,  were  only  those,  which  in  such  a 
Btoation  any  woman  must  experience. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  cold,  and  quiet  as 
Miss  Barton  dressed  her,  and  few  words  passed 
between  them,  for  a  very  little  would  have  up- 
set  h^  equanimity.  Gerard  came  in  very  late 
to  hreak&st,  ate  and  drank  in  a  state  of  entire 
ifastniction,  hardly  looked  at  Nora  or  his  sister, 
tod  scarcely  uttered  a  syllable  from  the  time 
when  he  met  them  in  the  drawing-room,  till  he 
banded  them  out  of  the  carriage  which  con- 
veyed them  to  the  church.  Nora  went  through 
the  ceremony  in  a  dream,  hardly  realising  any 
part  of  it ;  but  she  was  at  that  time  quite  calm, 
and  no  one  could  have  guessed  that  she  felt 
siqfthing  beyond  a  quiet  happiness.  Happily 
service  is  not  necessarily  a  long  one,  for 
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there  are  few  minds  possessed  of  sensibility  and 
feeling  who  could  bear  the  extension  of  sudi  a 
strain. 

It  was  over,  and  they  were  man  and  wife. 

They  returned  to  Rock  Cottage  in  order  to 
effect  the  final  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  a  wedding  tour.  There  was 
Nora's  new  maid  waiting  to  disrobe  the  bride, 
and  dress  her  in  her  el^ant  travelling  costuma 

Mr.  Mortimer  asked  how  long  these  feminine 
preparations  would  take,  and  then  requesting 
permission  to  write  a  letter,  he  sat  down  in  the 
dining-room  to  occupy  the  interval,  until  his 
young  bride  was  prepared  for  their  journey. 

He  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Blanche, 

''As  you  must  be  aware  that  ever 
since  the  unfortunate  death  of  your  brother,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  there . 
was  no  longer  an  heir  to  my  name  and  property, 
you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised,  when  I 
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inf(Nm  you,  that  I  have  resolved  to  marry  again. 
I  am  just  returned  from  the  oeremony,  and 
send  you  the  earliest  information,  that  you 
may  not  read  it  first  in  the  '  Morning  Post.' 
We  are  going  abroad  at  present,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  before  I  return  I  will  let  you 
know  what  arrangements  I  wish  to  have  made 
idative  to  apartments  for  Mrs.  Mortimer.  You 
may  communicate  this  information  to  Bertha 
lod  Margherite ;  if  they  are  not  returned  home, 
tdl  them  that  I  should  wish  them  to  be  at 
Brierly  when  I  arrive  there,  to  receive  the  Mis- 
^  of  the  Hall  with  the  respect  which  is  now 
httdue. 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Owen  Mortimer." 

And  this  letter  was  the  first  information 
which  reached  Blanche  Mortimer  that  the 
government  of  Brierly  Hall  had  passed  from 
K  that  her  £BLther  was  about  to    bring  one 

TOL    I.  M 
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ben  whose  first   step  would  be  into  the  pltO' 
be  had  so  long  occupied  ! 

WTiQst  Mr,  Mortimer  was  deliberately  pCB" 
.iQg   these  itoes   to   bis  eldest   daughter,  tul 
ouog  wife  was  hastily  bidding  a  long  farewdj 
!)  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.     She  embno 
joujs  with  tesrs  ogiun   and  ^ain ;  she  clui 
ound  her  cousin  MiTiam's  neck,  and  sobbed 
ilent  grirf ;  she  went  from   one  dear  room  to 
jiother,  to  take  a  last  gaze  at  each  well-known 
ibject,  a  parting  look    from  every  window  it 
he  landscape,  which  bet   tears   would  hwdlf 
3erniit  her  to  see- 
Time  passed  so  quickly  ;    the  hour   wfaitb 
ler  husband  had  allotted  was  three  puts  gooe 
lefore  she  was  aware  that  a  quarter  had  sUpptcl 
iway ;  couua  Miriam  became  anxious  that  (be 
ihould  recover  her  composure,  and  not  presenl 
■ed  eye  brows  or  pale  cheeks  on  her  re-sppeM^ 
mce. 
"  Come,  come,  Nora,"  said  she,  with 
,;  "you  must  not  be  fixJish;  de 
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look  bade  and  think  of  what  is  gone,  for  you 
caonot  bring  it  back  by  all  the  fretting  in  the 
raid.  Look  on  to  the  bright  prospect  before 
you ;  you  are  sure  to  be  happy ;  much  happier 
than  you  have  been: ;  think  of  that,  and  you 
^  not  cry/* 

''Oh,  oousin,  you  have  been  always  so  kind/' 
sobbed  Nora. 

''You  ar«  a  good  girl,  dear  Nora !  there,  go 
^  say  good  bye  to  Gerard ;  Mr.  Mortimer  will 
be  calling  you  in  a  minute.*' 

"  Where  is  cousin  Gerard  ?*'  said  Nora,  with 
a  sinking  heart. 

^  In  his  book-room,"  said  Miriam,  "  he 
seemed  to  be  busy ;  go  to  him." 

Nora  went.  Her  trembling  tap  at  the  door 
^^  TiDaoswered,  so  she  softly  opened  it,  and 
looked  m,  expecting  to  find  the  room  unoccu- 
M-  There  sat  Gerard,  however,  before  his 
"®ki  with  various  papers  scattered  about,  to 
whA  be  was  paying  no  attention,  whilst  his 

M  2 
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tacc  vrss  buried  in  his  hands,  as  be  leant  o^ 
the  table  before  him. 

Nora  went  up  and  laid  a  ven*  quivering  ha 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Dear  cou»D  Gerard,  I  ara  come  to  say— 

His  suddeu  start,  and  the  strange  express 
of  his  eyes  as  he  abruptly  r&ised  his  b( 
stopped  her.  She  had  never  seen  him  looli 
before  ;  what  was  the  source  of  that  despair) 
painful,  almost  terrible  emotion  which  bis  : 
tures  expressed? 

She  held  out  ber  hands  towards  him, 
with  a  choking  spasm  in  ber  throat,  and  b 
which  ber  utmost  heroism  could  not  keep  do 
she  said,  "  Good  bye." 

He  tossed  hack  the  thick  bur  from  bis  f 
bead  ;  and  a  palu*  shadow  flitted  across 
hce.     She  was  frightened. 

"  Dear  Gerard,  are  you  ill  ?"  said  she,  i 
tone  of  the  sweetest  affecdon. 

"  No,  DO,  it  is  nothing,  Nora,"  said  he, 
tilv  recovering  himself ;  "  I  have  been  a  1 
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overworked  and  am  tired  ;  that   is   all.      So 
you  are  going !" 

"Goiog — oh,  cousin,  before  I  go,  let  me 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  a  poor  or- 
phan girl;  you  have  been  very,  very  good  to 
^^    I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  grateful  I 

"  Don'ty  Nora,  don't  talk  of  it — do  not  thank 
ni^ou  owe  me  nothing — if  I  had  but  done 
^  I  ought — but  I  am  sure  I  have  often  been 
^^foss  and  careless,  tell  me  that  I  have,  Nora," 
^d  he,  not  taking  her  out- stretched  hands, 
^i  almost  seeming  to  shrink  from  her. 

"  No,  no,  never ;  you  have  been  the  kindest 

^^^  best  of  brothers ;  you  will  always  think  of 

^®  as  a  sister,  will  you  not,  dear   Gerard  ?" 

^^    again    she    affectionately    laid  her   hands 

^'^his. 

**  I  will  never  forget  you,  Nora,"  said  he,  in 
*  ^oice  of  the  deepest  feeling. 

**  Ah,  thank  you.  You  will  come  and  see  me 
^  ^y  new  home,  when  you  can  ?" 
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"  Yes,  when  I  can — when  duty  will  allow  me," 
was  his  earnest  reply. 

"  How  I  shall  long  for  the  time ;  oh,  how 
happy  I  have  been  here,  Gerard,  writing  papers 
for  you  at  this  very  table,  in  this  dear  old  dark 
room.  If  I  could  but  throw  off  this  bonnet 
and  gown,  and  sit  down  Nora  Moore  again." 

**  Nora,  don't  talk  so !"  he  exclaimed,  with 
somethmg  like  a  shudder. 

**  Is  it  wrong  ?  I  did  not  really  mean  it. 
Don't  look  so  displeased,  now  when  I  am  just 
going.  Will  you  not  wish  me  happy  ?  will  you 
not  give  your  best  wishes  to  your  little  sister,  as 
you  used  to  call  me  ?" 

"  Wish  you  happy,  Nora !  If  I  could  secure 
your  happiness  by  the  sacaifice  of  life,  oh  how 
gladly  I  would  lay  it  down.  Heaven  bless  you, 
Nora,  dear,  dear  Nora ;  best,  dearest — if  Mr. 
Mortimer  makes  you  happy,  I  will  bless  him 
too ;  and  if  you  are  in  any  trouble,  any  need  of 
a  friend,  remember  there  is  one  whose  services 
you  may  command  at  any  risk,  any  cost— under 
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any  drcumstances.  Promise  me,  promise  me, 
dear  Nora,  that  if  you  need  my  services  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me." 

And  bis  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with 
a  look  which  went  straight  down  into  her  girlish 
heart,  and  revealed  more  to  her  than  she  had 
known  or  dreamt  of  before. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  gently ;  "  I  will 
not  forget  that  I  have  a  relative,  a  friend,  a 
brother  in  you;  and  now,  once  more,  good 
bye." 

He  held  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  pressing 
them  with  an  intenseness,  a  warmth  which  spoke 
what  words  might  not  express ;  but  he  simply 


"  Good  bye,  God  bless  you." 

She  ran  out  of  the  room ;  stopping  outside 
the  door  to  press  her  hands  hard  upon  her  eyes, 
to  breathe  one  or  two  deep  sighs,  and  then  with 
erteraal  calmness  to  meet  and  give  her  hand  to 
her  husband,  as  he  led  her  to  the  carriage. 

What  a  dismal,  melancholy  thing  a  marriage 
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is  to  those  who  are  left  behind.  Gerard  and 
Miriam  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  desolation, 
when  that  carriage  drove  away  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  Then  Captain  Barton  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle,  and  his  good  horse 
felt  spurs  that  day  as  he  had  seldom  felt  them 
before. 

Miriam  went  to  finish  the  day  at  the  P^son- 
age,  and  so  supply  to  the  clergyman's  daughters* 
so  far  as  she  could,  all  that  gossip  and  informa- 
tion of  which  they  had  been  so  unfairly  and  un- 
justly deprived  by  Mr.  Mortimer's  infieituated 
resolution  to  have  his  wedding  private. 

She  was  at  Rock  Cottage,  however,  in  time 
to  meet  her  brother  on  his  return,  for  Gerard, 
from  some  unavowed  motive,  had  resolutely  re- 
fused to  celebrate  the  day  by  dining  at  the 
Parsonage,  so  the  brother  and  sister  sat  down 
together  to  a  late  dinner,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
long  while,  without  Nora. 

Gerard  glancid  at  the  vacant  place,  and  said 
nothing.    Miriam  observed  aloud — 
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'^Ah  weQy  poor  dear,  she  will  be  happy,  so 
it's  all  right  she  should  leave  us." 

After  this,  dinner  proceeded  in  silence,  until 
the  doth  being  removed,  and  the  maid  with- 
drawn, the  couple  sat  together  in  the  cool  sum- 
mer twilight,  and  watched  a  rising  moon. 

"  Where's  Louis  ?"  suddenly  asked  Gerard. 

"The  girls  kept  him  at  the  Parsonage,  and 
promised  to  send  him  home  in  the  evening," 
TO  Miriam's  explanation. 

"  Suppose  we  walk  down  and  fetch  him ;  it 
B  time  he  was  in  bed,"  suggested  Captain 
Barton.  "  She  always  liked  him  to  be  punc- 
tual." 

Miriam  made  no  objection,  and  they  were 
8oon  on  their  way.  They  met  Louis  returning, 
tired  and  sleepy  from  excitement,  and  just  feebly 
becoming  conscious  that  no  dear  Miss  Moore 
would  be  there  to  attend  to  and  comfort  him. 
Gerard  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
him  when  they  met,  with  a  fondness  he  had 
never  shown  before. 

M  3 
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'*  I  will  carry  you  homey"  said  he ;  '*  shall  I 
Louis  ?" 

*'  Is  Miss  Moore  really  not  coming  home  ?" 
asked  he,  in  broken  accents. 

"  No,  never." 

^^  Jamais— jamais  I  helas,  que  deuiendrau 
je."  He  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  his  fiice  on 
Captain  Barton's  shoulder,  trying  to  smother 
the  sobs  which  seemed  as  if  they  would  dioke 
him.  He  was  only  pressed  the  more  closely  for 
this  testimony  of  regret ;  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  his  bearer  until  they  reached  the 
house.  Then  Miriam  offered  to  take  him  to  his 
bed,  but  Gerard  did  not  seem  willing  to  resign 
him.  He  carried  the  sleepy  child  up  to  his 
room,  and  said  he  would  be  nurse  himself  for 
that  night  at  least.  So,  much  to  Louis's  amuse* 
ment,  he  proceeded  to  undress  him,  heard  him 
repeat  the  prayer  which  Miss  Moore  had  taught, 
and  then,  when  the  sobbing  child  had  laid  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  to  recover  from  the  agony 
of  grief  into  which  this  last  act  had  thrown  him, 
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^7  ^'^^^^Ding  thoughts  of  his  protectress,  he  sat 
^y  *^^  bed-side  and  held  the  poor  boy's  hand, 
^^  ^eq)  swept  the  remembrance  of  his  young 
«>nx>^  from  his  mind. 

Wlien  G^iutl  descended  to  rejoin  his  sister, 
"^  ^hrew  himself  into  an  easy-chair  with  a  groan 
^er  than  a  sigh  of  exhaustion. 

'*  How  dismal  it  is  without  Nora,"  said  Miriam 
pl^dly.     ^'  Do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking, 

(^icrardy  what  a  pity  it  was   you   never  liked 

her." 

''  Never  liked  her !"  exclaimed  Gerard,  starting 
^P  with  a  suddenness  that  astonished  his  sister. 

*^  Yes  !  well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  not 
^c,  but  love  her — if  you  had  married  her  in- 
^^^ad  of  Mr.  Mortimer  she  need  not  have  gone 

^iliriam,  busy  with  her  needlework,  did  not 
look  up  at  her  brother,  and  was  quite  content 
^  pursue  the  subject  though  he  was  silent. 

**  It  never  struck  me  before ;  to  be  sure  one 
^  so  foolish  sometimes ;  but  if  you  had  only 
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thought  of  it,  it  would  have  been  so  nice.  Here 
have  I  been  hunting  about  for  a  wife  for  you, 
and  there  was  one  just  under  our  hands,  quite 
ready,  and  in  every  way  suitable.  Her  fortune 
and  yours  would  have  kept  you  comfortably : 
and  we  all  agreed  so  well  together !  How  came 
you  never  to  think  of  it?" 

"  For  mercy's  sake.  Miriam,"  said  Gerard,  in 
a  low,  husky  voice  of  the  deepest  agitation  ;  **  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  talk  so.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  doing." 

'*  My  dear  brother,"  exclaimed  Miss  Barton 
with  the  most  unaffected  surprise ;  then  looking 
at  him  as  she  spoke,  she  started  up,  '*  you  are 

iur 

His  face  was  ghastly. 

He  could  not  speak,  and  seemed  to  be  vainly 
struggling  to  subdue  some  overpowering  feeling ; 
Miriam  took  his  hand  and  stood  looking  at  him 
with  a  face  of  perplexed  surprise.  She  had  not 
an  idea  of  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  said  he  presently,  and 


I 
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then  pouring  out  a  glass  of  water,  he  swallowed 
the  oooteots  hastfly,  Miriam  vainly  begging  him 
to  try  some  sal- volatile  or  aether  mixed  in  it. 

''Now  tell  me  what  was  the  matter/'  said 
she. 

"Nothing  new,  Miriam ;  don't  look  so  scared/' 
WIS  his  answer,  trying  to  smile. 

**Well,butwhatwasit?" 

"Never  mind." 

"Was  it  what  I  said?" 

"Yes!" 

"  But  how,  what,  about  your  marrying  ?" 

"Yes." 

"But  why,  you  never  minded  it  before  !" 

He  was  silent  now. 

Miriam  reflected,  and  a  light  suddenly  broke 
wer  her  bewildered  faculties. 

"  Gerard,  did  you  love  Nora  ?" 

"With  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  Miriam/' 
bust  from  him  in  the  unmistakable  accent  of 
froth.  "  I  have  loved  her  long,  long,  I  do  not 
know  how  long !" 
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"  TheD,  my  dearest  brother,  why  did  you  not 
say  so  sooner  ?"  was  his  sister's  natural  excla> 
mation. 

"  What  use  would  it  have  been  ?  she  loves 
another !" 

*'  Yes,  now ;  but  before  he  came,  if  you  really 
loved  her  why  did  you  not  show  it,  and  win  her 
heart  ?   You  were  always  like  a  brother  to  her/' 

**  If  I  had  shown  it,  and  not  won  her  heart  1" 
said  he  with  emphasis. 

"  Well !"  was  Miriam's  ejaculation. 

^'  Don't  you  see,  that  in  that  case  I  should 
have  deprived  her  of  her  only  home.  She  was 
living  in  my  house ;  she  had  no  other  protector 
but  you ;  had  I  shown  my  feelings  she  might 
have  felt  obliged  to  accept  me,  she  might  not 
have  known  her  own  mind,  she  might  have 
mistaken  gratitude  for  love ;  or  I  might  have 
driven  her  entirely  from  the  only  friend  she  had 
left  in  the  world." 

"  That  sounds  very  grand,"  said  Miriam ; 
*'  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  very  sensible. 
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Wliatwere  you  waiting  for?  Did  you  thick 
she  would  make  love  to  you,  or  love  you  without 
your  taking  any  pains  to  ^ow  you  cared  for 

her?" 

^  I  was  waiting  till  she  was  older ;  old  enough 
to  imow  her  own  mind,  Miriam.'' 

"  Wdl  you  kept  your  secret,  I  must  say :  I 
oerer  suspected  you  cared  for  her  at  all." 

"  I  did  not  intend  that  you  should.  When  I 
would  not  tell  her,  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should 
tdl  any  one  else."  Then  seeing  she  looked  vexed 
it  his  reply,  he  added  kindly,  *'  You  see,  Miriam, 
I  hfxoe  told  you  now.  I  do  trust  you  with  what 
I  would  not  trust  any  other  human  being." 

"  And  do  you  really  love  her  so  very  much  ? 
Have  you  been  in  love  with  her  so  long  ?" 

Miriam's  whole  womanly  heart  was  touched 
'^y  the  idea  of  this  secret  attachment  and  the 
^^ere  disappointment  in  which  it  had  ended. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and 
^hen  answered  more  firmly — 

"  Miriam,  she  is  the  wife  of  another  now ; 
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60  met  bUk  mj  mm  aboiA  tUi  ariljed..^ 
iDiBt  not  let  117  nund  rest  od  it;  die  VUMV 
tfK  fint  to  ttH  me  I  w»  wnng.  Bat  do«  ]M 
see  «faj  I  sn- 1  can  nercr  love  SDodier 
ind,  tberdoR,  whj  nunii^  k  out  of  mj  pow 
ahogetfaer." 

Miss  BartoD  igned  wttfa  him,  Oat  it  1M 
oritber  wise,  right,  nor  useful  to  tfaink  of  lb. 
Mortiowr  sot  mon.  As  to  never  loving  at 
never  mam'ing  aoother  woman,  she  had  bif 
own  idi.3s  about  that,  but  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  mention  them  just  then. 

One  question,  however,  she  could  not  fbrbar 
asking — 

"  Did  you  teD  Nora  of  your  feelings  at  inj 
time,  Gerard?" 

"  No,  Miriam,  never !" 

"  Nor  even  let  her  know,  inadfertently  or  in- 
cideotally,  what  you  thought  or  wished  f" 

"  I  believe  not.  I  am  thankful  to  think  thrt 
I  saved  her  from  such  unnecessary  pain.  K 
cotdd  have  done  do  good,  and  it  might  btf< 
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prefented  her  ap{Jying  to  me  in  trouble,  or 
tnisdngto  me  if  she  wanted  advice.  Should 
Midi  a  contingency  occur,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  away  all  personal  feelings,  and  act  as 
if  I  were  really  her  brother :  but  under  any 
other  circumstances  I  will  not  willingly — pur- 
,  posdy  meet  her.  I  could  not  answer  for  my- 
id(  and  I  will  keep  out  of  temptation." 

From  that  day  no  further  conversation  passed 
OQ  this  matter  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
oor  did  Gerard  make  the  smallest  allusion  to 
Iu8  disappointment.  But  Miriam  could  trace 
the  eflfects  of  his  private  feelings  in  his  conduct 
in  several  respects,  and,  most  of  all,  in  his 
attachment  to  little  Louis. 

The  child  seemed  to  engross  every  spare 
thought,  and  certainly  occupied  every  leisure 
hour;  6r8t,  in  quieting  and  amusing  away  his 
^ow  at  the  loss  of  Nora,  and  then,  in  teaching 
or  taking  care  of  him. 

At  home  Gerard  was  his  constant  companion 
^  most  patient  friend ;  and  he  took  him  out 
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with  him  on  his  excursions,  at  first  only  shcHt 
distsDces  and  to  the  nearest  stations.  But  Louis 
was  bold  and  hardy  for  his  age,  delighting  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  being  placed  before 
Gerard  on  the  back  of  his  most  active  horse, 
or  in  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  Allumette,  whea 
dancing  over  the  waves  before  a  brisk  breeze ; 
so  that  soon  the  excursions  were  extended  in 
length,  and,  excepting  in  the  night  visits,  the 
two  were  inseparable. 

Louis  transferred  to  Captain  Barton  the  en- 
thusiasm of  affection  which  he  had  before  enter- 
tained for  Nora  ;  and  if  he  had  been  really  the 
child  of  a  deceased  wife,  and  the  pledge  of 
conjugal  affection,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  cared  for  or  doted  on  than  he  was  by  his 
self-elected  guardian. 

Scandal  and  ill-nature,  of  course,  took  the 
opportunity  of  insinuating  malicious  tales  as  to 
the  cause  and  propriety  of  the  devoted  affection 
which  Captain  Barton  displayed  towards  bis 
little  charge ;  but  most  of  these  did  not  reach 
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the  ears  oi  the  parties  ooncerned^  and  those  that 
did  were  treated  by  him  with  supreme  disdain 
or  total  disregard. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Nora's  mar- 
riage that  Gerard  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  requesting  him  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  at  the  Park,  So  on 
liis  first  leisure  afternoon,  he  rode  over  there, 
wkh  liouis,  as  usual,  on  the  saddle  brfore 
him. 

The  child  spent  the  interval  of  the  visit  in 
the  garden  with  the  little  Lawrences ;  but  when 
his  friend  returned,  as  Louis  told  Miriam  after- 
wards. Captain  Barton  rode  so  fast, — so  &st,  it 
was  going  like  the  wind,  and  if  he  had  not  held 
him  very  tight,  he  would  have  gone  away  from 
him. 

Miss  Barton  herself  could  easily  see  that  her 
brother  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  and 
unpleasant  excitement ;  but  as  he  said  nothing 
about  it,  she  concluded  it  was  something  con- 
nected with  official  business,  in  which  she  had 
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no  concern,  so  she  asked  no  questions.     But  in 
the  evening  it  all  came  out. 

''  Miriam/'  said  he,  stopping  suddenly  from  a 
patrol  of  the  drawing-room  floor,  in  which  he 
never  indulged  except  when  much  vexed,  **  did 
you  know  that  that  man,  Mr.  Mortimer,  had  ^ 
been  married  before  ?" 

"  No.     Has  he  ?"  was  her  answer. 

"  And  has  three  daughters  ?"  pursued  Gerard^  J 
with  a  sort  of  concentrated  wrath. 

*'  Daughters,  no !  how  should  I  ?    He  neves^ 
told  me,"  exclaimed  she,  more  eagerly.     "  Ho^ 
very  odd,  never  to  say  anything  about  them.** 

"  Did  Nora  know  it  ?"  added  Gerard,  in  thi 
same  suppressed  tone. 

"  Well,  now  really  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but ! 
do  not  think  she  did  either,  or  she  would 
mentioned  them.     Who  told  you  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lawrence ;  he  would  have  told  Nora, 
he  said,  but  for  his  accident.  That  drive  was 
arranged  in  order  to  let  her  know." 

*<  Well !"  said  Miriam,  and  then  paused.    She  , 
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reaOj  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say,  or  in 
what  light  to  view  this  very  unexpected  an- 

■ 

oouocement 

"Miriam,  if  Mr.  Mortimer  did  not  tell  her, 
iie  is  a  villain  1''  said  Gerard,  vehemently. 

'That  is  rather  a  hard  word  to  use,  Gerard," 
repfied  his  sister.  "  Perhaps  these  little  girls 
nay  not   be    an   evil    or   a    trouble   to   dear 

"^  Little  girls !  the  youngest  of  them  is  twenty- 
ooe,  Miriam.     Think  of  that/' 

"Well—"  another  pause.  "They  will  be 
compamons  to  her  at  least." 

"  I  tell  you,  if  that  man  (as  I  believe  he  did) 
married  Nora  without  telling  her  he  was  married 
Wore,  he  was  a  deceiver  and  a  villain." 

"My  dear  Gerard,  you  talk  as  if  the  first 
^e  was  stQl  living ;  in  that  case  I  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  villainy,  but  I  suppose  this  Mrs. 
Mortimer  has  been  some  time  dead  ?" 

"  I  believe  about  twelve  years ;  but  does  that 
alter  the   fact  of  the  injustice   and    cruelty  of 
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making  Nora  stq)- mother  to  three  women 
older  than  hersdf,  and  such  women,  too  ?" 

"  Why  she  is  rather  young,  certainly  1  but 
how  do  you  know  what  sort  of  women  they 
are  !  they  may  be  very  nice  pleasant  companions 
for  her." 

"  Mr.  Lawrence  says  that  the  two  eldest  are 
as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  the  youngest  is  rather 
more  disagreeable  than  her  sisters." 

"  Poor  Nora  !"  ejaculated  Miriam  ;  **  wdl, 
that  is  rather  hard ;  but  you  see,  with  her  hus- 
band to  take  her  part,  and  support  her,  she 
will  be  mistress  at  Brierly,  and  proud  as  these 
young  ladies  may  be,  they  must  give  way  to  her." 

Gerard  resumed  his  walk,  and  Miriam  her 
needle ;  then  he  stopped  again  and  said, — 

"  When  you  write,  say  nothing  about  this 
discovery,  it  might  make  mischief  to  meddle 
and  tell  that  we  know  it.'' 

"  Of  course  she  knows  it  now,"  observed  Mi- 
riam, "  and  she  will  probably  allude  to  it  in 
lier  letters,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  it. 
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bat  I  wflt  say  nothing  till  she  does,  if  you  think 
it  best." 

It  was  not  that  Miriam  when  she  came  to 
TcBed  upon  it  spoke  calmly,  because  she  did 
not  see  the  trouble  and  discomfort  which  this 
unexpected  &mily  might  occasion  Nora,  or  that 
she  was  really  insensible  to  the  want  of  open- 
ness and  confidence  of  which  Mr.  Mortimer  had 
been  guilty  :  when  privately  considering  the 
Acts,  she  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  be- 
haved unfairly,  and  with  a  painful  appearance 
of  du[^city.  It  was  very  distressing  to  think 
so,  but  either  he  was  an  entirely  careless  and  neg- 
lectful father,  who  almost  forgot  his  daughters' 
ezistenoe,  or  he  had  been  afiraid  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  it  should  interfere  with  Nora's  willing- 
ness to  become  his  wife ;  and  although  strata- 
gem is  sometimes  said  to  be  fair  either  in  love 
or  in  war,  Miriam  herself  could  not  think  so ; 
nor  could  she  reasonably  anticipate  much  se- 
curity of  happiness  from  one  who  could  be 
guilty  of  what  was  really  a  sort  of  fraud.     But 
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what  would  be  the  good  of  saying  this  to  G 
rard,  it  would  only  aggravate  his  feelings  m 
make  him  more  unhappy,  and  she  could  i 
that  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  he  was  aires 
suffering  enough. 

As  to  Gerard  himself,  it  was  perhaps  natu: 
for  him  to  see  the  affair  in  the  worst  possil 
light. 

He  attributed  to  Mr.  Mortimer  a  deliben 
design  to  conceal  so  serious  an  incumbrance 
his  three  daughters  from  Nora's  knowled] 
from  judging,  and  probably  with  truth,  tt 
had  she  been  aware  of  their  existence,  she  wou 
at  least  have  hesitated  before  she  ventur 
into  circumstances  which  might  prove 
inimic^  to  happiness.  He  did  not  think  a 
would  willingly  have  undertaken  the  situati< 
of  step-mother  even  to  children ;  and  to  thr 
young  women,  all  her  seniors,  he  was  su 
she  would  have  objected. 

But  his  indignation  against  Mr.  Mortim 
was  considerably  increased  bv  an  internal  co 
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Action  that  he  was    himself   to  blame .     He 

^giit  to  have  been  more  careful ;  he  ought  to 
hare  made  inquiries ;  he  ought  to  have  exerted 
hiiBflelf,  and  not  aQowed  her  thus,  in  her  youth- 
ftd  inexperience,  to  throw  herself  into  a  most 
pcrjdexing  and  hazardous  situation.  Why  had 
be  nev^  asked  Mr.  Lawrence  more  about  this 
nan?  Why  had  he  been  imprudent,  blind, 
o^g^igeDt  ?     It  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  one  the 

fiiD  development  of  whose  bad  effects  time  only 

coddshow. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Red  o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun. 
The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 
That  crown'd  the  eastern  copse." 

October  was  drawing  towards  a  dose. 
moniiDgs  were  becoming  misty,  and  the  « 
ings  chill  and  cold,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^ 
mer  once  more  landed  on  the  shores  of  Enj 
and  took  the  road  to  their  future  home. 

Nora  was  not  sorry  to  return ;  she  beg 
feel  that  something  was  wanting.  No  doi 
was  her  own  fault ;  she  was  childish  and  s 
and  not  enough  of  a  companion  to  occu] 
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iod  of  such  a  man  as  her  husband.  It  must 
I  doll  for  him,  to  be  shut  up  day  after  day 
ith  no  other  society,  and  away  from  his  ac- 
kstomed  occupations,  his  home  duties. 

Day  after  day  she  saw  the  shadow  of  what 
be  supposed  to  be  weariness  deepen  on  his 
trow;  she  watched  with  a  beating  heart  the 
'eslless  feelings  which  betokened  to  her  mind 
nmui  or  disgust.  And  she  was  such  a  child 
compared  to  him ;  she  had  not  felt  it  so  at  first, 
but  now  every  day  convinced  her  more  and  more 
rf  the  disparity  between  them.  At  home  it 
not  be  so ;  he  would  have  other  pursuits 
other  companions,  and  he  would,  perhaps, 
^y  return  from  the  fatigue  and  worry  of 
pwish  business,  or  farming  concerns,  or  magis- 
terial duties,  from  steward's, accounts,  and  politi- 
cal discussions,  to  the  wife  who  could  sympathise, 
f  she  could  not  understand. 

But  she  would  understand.  She  would  spare 
^  pains  to  educate  her  mind,  and  make  herself 
w^orthy  to  be  his  companion  ;  she  would  throw 
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herself  into  his   pursuits ;    she   would    interest 
herself  in  all  his  wishes ;  she  would  be  his  fnend, 
and  not   his  plaything  only.     These  were  the< 
resolutions  which  occupied  her  mind,  and  theE 
sentiments  which  were  animating  her   dreamSeJ 
as  they  drew  near  her  husband's  domains. 

From  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  just  aft^ 

they  entered  the  Park,  they  caught  a  view  of  th»^ 
handsome  house  which  was  to  be  her  futuni 
home.  Her  husband  pointed  it  out  with 
placency,  and  Nora  looked  with  an  admiration 
could  hardly  express.  It  was  very  striking 
position,  and  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  falli 
on  the  west  end,  lighted  up  the  windows  ai 
the  glazed  roofs  of  the  conservatories,  as  if 
were  a  grand  illumination  in  their  honour, 
fell  too,  in  long  streams  of  gold  between  the  fo 
trees,  and  touched  with  a  crimson  and  oran 
glory  the  beautiful  chesnuts  and  oaks  which 
out  alone,  and  whose  long,  blue  shadows 
trasted  in  their  quiet  coolness  with  the  aml^^ 
and  emerald  turf  where  the  bright  beams  feQ. 
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"Ob,  how  beautiful  !'*  said  Nora,  gazing  with 
ier  whole  heart  in  her  eyes.   Then,  as  she  turned 
to  look  upon   the   spreading   mansion,  whose 
^iogs  stretched   out   to   such  a   breadth,  and 
^bose  windows  seemed  innumerable  eyes  staring 
at  their  new  mistress,  she  said,  "  What  an  im- 
mense house  !     Shall  we  live  there  alone  ?     It 
looks  too  large/' 

''  I  daresay  it  does  to  you,  Nora ;  but  it  is 
simply  a  gentleman's  residence,  such  as  men  of 
my  station  and  wealth  ought  to  inhabit.  You 
must  give  up  and  get  over  the  narrow  and  con- 
tracted views  you  have  imbibed  by  your  early 
education,  and  accommodate  yourself  to  the 
Jphere  to  which  I  have  raised  you.  Forget  Rock 
Cottage,  and  behave  as  if  it  did  not  exist."  * 

"  Forget  Rock  Cottage !"  thought  Nora,  with 
» sharp  pain  in  her  heart  at  the  idea.  Never  ! 
wt  she  only  said,  with  a  smile  which  remem- 
orances  of  other  times  made  somewhat  shadowy — 
*'  It  may  be  very  suitable  for  you,  but  still  it 
B large  for  two  people  only." 
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"  You  forget  that  my  (laughters  reside  there 
also/'  said  her  husband. 

"  Your  daughters  1"  exclaimed  Nora,  looking 
with  a  wondering  incredulity  at  him,  and  with  ^ 
some  reason  too ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  she^ 
had  heard  of  their  existence. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  quite  calmly,  "  where  daea 
should  they  live  ?  they  are  neither  of  theme 
married." 

"  But,  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  never  told  m^— 
you  never  talked  about  them  at  all.  I  reaDf 
did  not  know — "  she  stopped  ;  for  it  seemea 
too  much  like  a  reproach  to  tell  him  she  hac 
never  even  heard  of  their  existence.  The  paosQ 
and  the  deepened  crimson  of  her  cheeks,  to«- 
gether  with  the  pained  expression  which  such  m 
concealment  occasioned  her,  gave  additional  but? 
unintentional  emphasis  to  the  implied  reproadi. 

He  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  for  having 
been  consciously  wrong,  he  was,  of  coium^ 
angry. 

''If  you  felt  so  little  interest  in  me,  (ur  mj 
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^onoenis,  as  to  ask  nothiog  about  them,  you 

^11  hardly  wonder  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined 

V)  make  them  a  subject  of  conversation.     But  I 

^iid  not  expect  my  delicacy  of  feeling  would  be 

a  matter  of  reproach." 

Poor  Nora  was  bewildered.     It  was  her  fault 

that  she  had  not  known  more  about  these 

;  she  oij^ht  to  have  asked  about  them ! 

ow  could  she,  when  she  did  not  know  of  their 

!  and  he  had  been  thinking  her,  per- 

i,  a  jealous  and  unkind  step-mother,  and  had 

hurt  at  her  silence.     Tears  rushed  to  her 

trjesi  and  anxious  to  atone  for  her  fault,  she  laid 

W  hand  in  his,  and  said — 

*'  I  am  sorry,  love,  to  have  seemed  cold  or 
ligligent;  I  did  not  mean  it,  indeed.  But 
Mr,  please  let  me  make  amends.  Tell  me 
ibout  our  daughters,  whom  I  am  quite  ready 
tD  love  for  yom*  sake." 

^  Really  it  is  rather  too  late,  and  quite  un- 
necessary now,  as  you  will  see  them  in  five 
minutes.     I  do  not  value  a  regard  for  my  feel- 
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ings,  which  is  not  the  spontaneous  result  a 
yours." 

Nora  wAs  silenced  again  ;  to  conceal  her  agi' 
tation  she  had  recourse  to  arranging  her  bonnet 
and  veil,  and  not  another  word  passed  betweei 
them  till  they  stopped  under  the  entrance  porch 
She  had  not  courage  to  look  about  her,  and  could 
scarcely  glance  at  the  spacious  vestibule  and  ante- 
rooms, through  which  Mr.  Mortimer  led  her< 
Her  prevailing  idea  was,  that  her  husband  was 
displeased ;  she  could  hardly  even  give  a  thougfal 
to  what  was  before  her. 

The  sun  had  set  shortly  after  they  entered  the 
Park,  and  twilight  had  darkened  over  the  lofty 
rooms  through  which  they  passed ;  but  in  the 
apartment  into  which  the  attendant  finall) 
ushered  them,  there  was  light  enough.  Foi 
the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  a  glowing  fire  and 
a  brilliant  lamp  made  an  illumination  painfull] 
vivid  to  eyes  which  had  just  quitted  the  externa] 
dusk.     Nora  could  hardly  look  up. 

There  rose  from  a  sofa  on  one  side  of  the 
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^  8  very  tall  and    elegant    woman,    whose 
e)&ix)rate  toilette  and  self-possessed  air  struck 
the  new-comer  more  even  than  her  handsome 
fw.    On  the   hearth-rug   there   was   another 
ladj,  standing  as   if  in  anxious  expectation  of 
tbeir  arrival,  and  who,  immediately  on  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's entrance,  stepped  forward  and  embraced 
Urn  with  an  air  of  affection. 

"  My  dear  Blanche !"  said  her  father  as  he 
Idssed  her  fair  forehead,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you."  And  then  turning  from  her  to  her  sister, 
he  saluted  Margherite  with  a  much  cooler  tone. 

Nora  stood  gazing  at  her  step-daughters  in 
amazement,  and  when  Mr.  Mortimer  turned  to 
pi^nt  them  to  her,  she  was  so  perfectly  over- 
powered she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Her 
i^tural  impulse  would  have  been  to  have  kissed 
both  these  new  acquaintance,  and  at  once  claimed 
*  share  in  their  good  will  and  affection.  But 
^e  was  something  in  the  stately  manners  of 
the  two  tall  and  elegant  young  women,  who 
stood  looking  down  upon  her  with  their  large 
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black  eyes,  which  repelled  her.  She  blushed 
deeply,  painfully,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she 
extended  it  towards  them :  she  stammered  out 
a  syllable  or  two,  met  her  husband's  eyes  fixed 
on  her,  not  with  an  encouraging  expression,  but 
rather  with  a  look  of  stem  consideration ;  felt 
herself  awkward  and  out  of  place,  and  would 
have  given  worlds  at  that  moment  to  have  rushed 
from  the  room. 

With  the  most   happy  self-possession,  with 
the   most   scrutinising   attention,    Blanche  and 
Margherite   Mortimer   received    this   new  and 
most  xmwelcome  connection ;  there  was  nothing 
externally  visible  of  want  of  respectful  deference 
in  Margherite's  deportment ;  her  sarcastic  sense 
of  the  ludicrousness  of  a  position  which  called 
her,  to  receive  as  mother,  a  girl  whose  age  was 
less  than  her  own,  was  only  shown  in  the  slightly 
overdrawn  humility  of  her  curtsey.     There  vras 
something  of  caricature  in  that.    Nor  was  the 
bitter  heartache  with  which  Blanche  contemplated 
her  own  changed  situation  visible  in  aught,  except. 
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P^ps,  the  cold  smoothness  of  her  greeting.   To 

s  i^eeo  eye,  the  very  absence  of  demonstration  at 
such  a  time,  would  have  told  the  depth  of  feeling 
coocealed  beneath. 

**  Where  is  Bertha  ?*'  asked  the  father,  look- 
ing round. 

"  She  was  here  just  now/'  replied  Blanche 
**I  dare  say  she  will  return  directly." 

**  She  has  her  exits  and  her  entrances,"  said 
Margherite,  sotto^voce^  but  with  a  meaning 
look. 

"Then  you  had  better  come,  and  get  ready 
for  dinner,"  observed  Mr.  Mortimer  to  his  wife, 
who  was  standing  there  with  the  look  of  a 
frightened  child,  and  the  feeling  of  a  culpri 
who  has  suddenly  intruded  where  she  has  not 
the  smallest  right  to  be. 

Any  one  ignorant  of  the  relative  position  of 
^  parties  would  certainly  have  gathered  from 
^e  deprecating,  appealing  look  which  Nora  cast 
St  her  companions,  that  she  was  introduced  into 
^e  inferior  situation,  and  was  standing  before 
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those  over  wiiom  she  had  no  daim  to  authoritv, 
and  from  whom  she  had  no  right  to  ask  for  any 
thing  but  forbearance. 

Her  husband  led  her  off  unresistingly  to  her 
dressing-room :  but  as  they  ascended  together 
the  broad  staircase,  he  turned,  and  said  in  an 
under-tone,  but  with  a  sharp  inflexion  which  was 
fearful  to  her  ears — 

"  For  pity's  sake,  Nora,  do  try  and  behave  like 
a  woman,  and  not  like  a  foolish  girl  just  out  of 
the  nursery.  Really  you  must  remember  you 
are  my  wife  now,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  of  Brierly  Hall, 
and  have  to  assume  something  like  manner  and 
air.     I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  she  sweetly,  **  I 
am  so  sorry  to  displease  you.  Indeed,  I  will  try  ; 
but  I  was  so  dazzled  and  taken  by  surprise,  I 
hardly  knew  what  1  did.  I  am  very  young,  you 
know,  my  dear  husband,  but  it  is  a  fault  which  I 
can  confidently  promise  every  day  shall  help  to 
mend." 

He  did  not  answer,  either  by  word  or  look. 
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''If  you  bad  oo]y  told  me  what  very  beautiful 
yooDg  women  I  was  going  to  see/'  continued 
Non,  pleadingly,  '*  I  should  have  behaved  better ; 
but  mj  breath  was  quite  taken  away." 

He  did  soften  at  this  speech  a  little. 

"  Tbey  are  handsome — yes ;  my  daughters  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  But 
tbeo,  so  much  the  more  necessary  is  it,  that  my 
wife  should  not  be  timid  and  gauche.*'  As  if 
soch  words  would  help  to  make  her  less  em- 
barrassedy  or  take  off  the  overpowering  anxiety 
her  new  situation  caused  her. 

Nora,  when  left  alone  in  her  dressiog-room, 
fdt  almost  an  overwhelming  inclination  to  sit 
down  and  cry.  How  little  had  she  known  what 
^"^  before  her ! — how  little  had  she  expected 
oiwse  to  hear  such  words  from  the  lips  which 
used  to  whisper  praises  of  her  grace  and  beauty. 
(^ould  he  make  no  allowance  for  surprise,  for 
emotion,  for  anxiety, — was  an  introduction  to 
^p-daughters,  and  such  step-daughters,  a  thing 
of  so  little  consequence,  that  it  could  be  gone 
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through  as  easily  as  a  meeting  with  a  new  neigh- 
bour? She  knew  she  had  been  embarrassed, 
perhaps  she  had  looked  as  awkward  as  she  felt 
but  if  he  did  not  take  her  part,  who  would  or 
could  ? — if  he  did  not  support  her  in  her  strange 
situation,  on  what  arm  could  she  lean  ? — if  he 
felt  no  sympathy,  where  should  she  look  for 
comfort  ?  Would  Gerard  have  spoken  so  ?  The 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  only  to  be 
chased  away  as  quickly  ;  for  something  told  her 
that  to  think  of  Gerard  was  to  wrong  her  hus- 
baud,  and  she  never  encouraged  the  memory  of 
him  apart  from  his  sister.  She  wished  to 
recollect  him  only  as  the  Gerard  of  her  earliest 
acquaintance,  not  as  the  sorrowful,  tender  friend, 
whom  she  had  parted  with  so  sadly  on  her 
wedding  day. 

But  to  give  way  to  such  emotions,  such 
rebellious  thoughts  as  these,  could  do  no  good 
She  was  well  aware  of  that ;  she  struggled 
bravely  for  self-command ;  scolded  herself  for 
being  over-anxious  and  morbidly  sensitive  about 
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frifles;  she  resolved  to  look  cheerfully  on  her 
situation;  to  avoid  dwelling  on  what  might 
«ero  evils,  or  to  learn  to  overcome  them ;  and, 
juiit  as  she  bad  made  these  vigorous  resolutions, 
the  entrance  of  her  maid,  hurrying  to  arrange 
her  toilette,  gave  some  change  to  her  thoughts 
and  helped  her  to  conquer. 

**  Madame  may  please  herself,"  said  the  waiting 
woman,  who  Mr.  Mortimer  had  chosen  should 
be  FVench.  '*  It  is  at  her  taste  to  dress  to-night. 
Mademoiselle  Mortimer  is  in  demie  toilette, 
her  sisters  have  put  themselves  en  grande- 
toilette/' 

"  Which  do  you  think  right,  then,  Juliette  ?" 
replied  the  mistress ;  '*  but,  perhaps,  as  Miss 
Mortimer  is  eldest,  I  had  better  follow  her  way ;" 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  sort  of  shock 
with  which  she  had  seen  the  beautiful  white 
arms  of  Margherite  uncovered  to  the  shoulder, 
except  for  some  costly  bracelets  which  encircled 
her  wrists.  It  was  a  style  she  had  never  seen, 
except  at  the  full-dressed  party  at  Airstone  Park, 
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and  which  she  had  not  learned  to  associate  with 
home  life. 

Whilst  the  labours  of  the  toilette  were  bang 
borne  by  the  young  wife,  with  a  philosophji 
which  she  had  acquired  from  finding  Mr.  Mor- 
timer laid  great  stress  on  personal  appearance, 
the  two  sisters  were  sitting  together  over  the 
fire,  and  exchanging  sentiments  regarding  theii 
recent  introduction. 

"Blanche,"  exclaimed  Margherite,  with  energy 
"  do  you  not  see  that  I  was  right  ?  She  haj 
captivated  our  father  by  her  wiles.  Could  h  • 
have  been  in  possession  of  his  sober  senses  whe^i 
he  gave  us  as  step-mother  a  girl  of  eighteen 
Impossible !     Preposterous  !'* 

''  She  is  too  much  of  a  baby  to  have  doia 
anything  of  the  sort,"  rejoined  Blanche.  '* 
hardly  think  she  is  to  blame ;  perhaps  she  hm 
had  a  designing  mother,  or  aunt,  or  sister,  vflm 
has  drawn  him  in.  She  would  not  have  looker 
as  she  did,  were  she  artful  at  least." 

''  Well,  it  matters  little  who  has  done  tlR< 
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deed.    I  am  convinced  that  fair  means  alone 

^ere  not  employed  to  place  her  in  her  present 

atuation.      She  to  stand  over  us,   indeed — to 

t^e  the  first  place — be   mistress  here !     She 

^aD  rue  the  day  that  she  ever  dreamt  of  it,  or 

^y  name  is  not  Margherite  Mortimer,  and  I  am 

*0  unworthy  daughter  of  an  ancient  race !" 

Blanche  bit  her  lip,  and  her  slight  eyebrows 

^ere  contracted  for  a  moment,  then  she  said* 

I  do  not  fear  her.     I  will  keep  my  place  in  my 

^**Jier'8  heart  in  spite  of  her.     But  never,  never, 

an  it  appear  in  public  that  I  have  anything  to 

h  him  with.     No,  Margherite!   for  the 

e  of  decency,    propriety,    respectability,   do 

t  make  our  domestic  affairs  the  talk  of  the 

igfabourhood." 

Margherite  tossed  her  head  with  an  air  of 


''  I  beUeve,  Blanche,  you  only  live  for  appear- 
,   said  sne. 

"  No,  you  do  not  understand  me  yet ;    you 
iver  win,  perhaps.     I  do  not  care  for  appear- 
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ances — I  care  for  right  and  wrong.  Even  th^ 
most  careless  and  indifferent  can  see  that  fiunily 
dissensions  are  unpardonable  if  they  are  made 
public.  All  quarrels  are  odious  and  vulgar, 
derogatory  to  those  concerned.  I  never  could 
comprehend  how  sensible  people  could  let  them- 
selves down  to  the  meanness  of  quarrdling  with 
their  neighbours.  It  is  only  fit  for  little,  narrow 
minds,  who  can  see  no  fiuther  than  the  length 
of  their  arm.  But  family  quarrels  are  the  moat 
odious  of  all  to  make  public:  The  world  shall 
have  no  ^are  in  mine." 

"  The  world  ¥*  repeated  Margherite. 

"  The  world ! — our  world  !^-ours  is  as  large 
as  other  people's,  I  suppose.  Do  you  ioaagiiie 
the  Mordaunts,  the  St.  Maurs,  the  Laogdakai 
are  not  looking,  with  anxious  and  malevolent 
int»est  to  see  how  the  Mortimers  take  the 
misfortune  which  has  befsdlen  them  ?  and  shall 
they  know  from  m\-^If  I  am  vexed — will  Blanche 
Mortimer,  from  an  object  of  envy,  beoome  one  of 
contemptuous  pity  ?     Never ! " 
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"Very  heroic,"  observed  her  sister;  "you 
may  leara  '  to  bleed  in  silence,  and  conceal  the 
smart ;'  it's  not  my  way.  It  is  your  resolution 
to  flit  smiling  patiently  at  grief,  or  do  you  mean 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Bertha's  book,  and  pretend 
to  be  pleased  ?  It  will  be  something  new  for  you 
to  practise  hypocrisy." 

"  I  hope  I  am  as  much  superior  to  hypocrisy 
as  you  are,  Margherite,"  replied  Miss  Mortimer, 
with  the  cool  indifference  with  which  an  im- 
possible slander  is  met  "  One  is  not  necessarily 
a  hypocrite  because  one  does  not  make  strangers 
parties  to  one's  sentiments  in  private  affairs.  I 
own  I  do  not  like  my  father's  marriage,  and 
ihall  not  pretend  happiness  at  what  cannot  be 
supposed  to  please  me.  But  there  is  a  medium ; 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  mean  my  discontent  to 
be  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  neighbour- 
hood" 

"  WeQ,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  pretend  to 
be  calm  when  I  am  not.  I  detest  and  despise 
this  mean,  intriguing  upstart,  who  has  insinuated 
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herself  into  a  place  where  she  has  no  right ; 
hate  her,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it. 
shall  make  no  scruple  of  doing  all  I  can   t^ 
circumvent   her    power,    and    keep    my    owe 
position." 

*'  I  feel  no  anxiety  about  keeping  my  positioo 
at  home,"  replied  Blanche. 

•*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? — to  many  ?" 
asked  Margherite  with  surprise. 

"No,  I  am  not  reduced  so  low  as  to  be 
forced  to  look  out  for  another  situation,"  was 
Blanche's  answer  in  a  scornful  tone. 

"WcU,  I  rather  wonder  at  you.  I  always 
have  wondered  at  you.  A  word  of  kindness,  a 
Liok  of  encouragement,  would  have  brought  a 
certain  person  to  your  feet  long  ago;  and  1 
never  could  understand  why  you  kept  him  off. 
W  ell-bom,  well  mannered,  more  than  well  look- 
ing, and  aU  sorts  of  amiable  qualities  be^es 
that  of  being  decidedly  in  love  with  you,  whj 
your  coldness  so  resolutelv  averted  the  natural 
catastrophe  is  a  problem  beyond  Euclid.     And 
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^w  joQ  would  have  so  much  less  to  give  up, 
^  would  be  but  common  prudence.  Any  port 
in  a  storm." 

''I  should  hope  no  one  would  presume  to 
nise  8D  eye  of  admiration  tb  Blanche  Mortimer, 
who  was  not  all  that  you  say  at  least.  But  for 
me  to  return  a  love  which  they  may  be  autho- 
rised to  express,  requires  something  more  than 
an  this.  It  will  be  for  no  light  price  that  I  will 
give  my  hand ;  no  passion  passaghrey  all  flame 
and  crackle  at  first,  and  ending  in  a  puff  of 
smoke,  which  will  win  my  heart.  The  man  who 
wodd  be  my  husband  must  be  something  more 
than  the  good-natured,  lounging,  moustache- 
wearing,  cigar  smoking  herd,  who  fill  the  ranks 
of  our  aristocracy  now." 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  you  will 
find  your  beau  ideal,  Blanche." 

"Then  I  shall  live  and  die  Blanche  Mortimer, 
who  never  met  her  equal  and  her  match." 

"Yes,  and  put  that  on  your   tomb.     Very 
good. — Here  comes  Bertha." 
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As  she  spoke  the  youngest  sbter  entered  tiii 
room,  and  immediately  enquired  where  hei 
&ther  was. 

Margherite  answered  they  were  gone  to  dresf 
for  dinner,  ^*  so  you  must  wait  for  your  presenta- 
tion a  little  longer,  Bertha  1 '' 

The  latter  seated  herself  in  a  picturesque  atti- 
tude on  a  low  foot-stool  near  the  fire ;  and  after 
carefully  arranging  the  folds  and  flounces  of  hei 
drapery,  she  said,  **  You  have  seen  her,  what  ii 
she  like  ?" 

"  Like  what  I  expected,"  replied  Margherite. 

"  Not  the  least  what  I  did,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Prettv  ?" 

One  sister  gave  an  indistinct  ejaculation,  the 
other  said  an  emphatic  "  very.*' 

"  Will  it  be  peace  or  war  ?"  continued  Bertha. 

"As  you  make  it,"  was  Miss  Mortimer's 
answer. 

"  Use  your  own  discretion,  and  follow  your 
own  taste.  Bertha,"  said  Margherite,  scornfully. 

Bertha  sat  looking  at  the  fire  in  silence,  untB 
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ha  ftther's  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
approaching  along  the  vestibule. 

As  the  door  opened,  she  rose  and  stepped 

hmtilj  forward;  her  sisters  only  pushed  back 

dwir  chairs  dightly  as  the  others  entered,  and 

then  with  a  half  smile  of  contempt  watched 

Bertha's  reception  of  her  young  step-mother. 

It  was  very  different  from  their  own.     Smiles 

decked  her  face  as  she  stooped  forward  to  kiss 

the  timid  stranger ;   she  embraced  her  with  a 

warmth  which  seemed  to  speak  a  most  cordial 

wdcome.     Nora  hardly  knew  how  she  receivexi 

this  unexpected  demonstration.     She  was  afraid 

it  was  rather  stiffly  ;  but  the  consciousness  that 

her  husband's  attention  was  fixed  on  her,  and 

the  recollection  of  his  reproofs,  made  her  feel 

<iottbly  shy  and  uncomfortable.     Before  sympa- 

thiiing  eyes  it  would  have  been  different ;   but 

the  three  pair  now  bent  on  her,  expressed  far 

more  of  cold  scrutiny  than  any  other  sentiment. 

She  made  a  desperate  effort,  however,  to  rally 
her  self-possession,  and  take  the  position  pro- 
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perly  her  own,  although  the  band  which  ought 
to  have  supported  her  in  assuming  it  was  coldly 
drawn  back.     She  had  resolved  to  allow  no  evil 
or  unkind  thought  to  enter  her  mind,  or,  at  least 
to  lodge  there;    she  was   determined   to   see 
nothing,   understand  nothing,  imagine  nothing 
inimical  or  ungracious  in  those  about  her.     She 
had  banished  the  remembrance  of  what  bad  at 
first  so  deeply  wounded  her,  the  deception  which 
her  husband  had  practised ;  what  she  could  not 
excuse,  she  would  not  think  of;   so  returning 
Bertha's  caress  with  all  the  warmth  she  cot 
summon,  she  advanced  to  the  fire,  and  took 
seat  with  a  tolerably  easy  air.     It  was  an  effo. 
to  summon  a  steady  voice  for  even  the  slighte. 
conversation ;  but  the  effort  was  made,  and  she 
addressed  some  trifling  remarks  on  the  ordinary 
topics  of  weather  and  season  to  Miss  Mortimer. 
The  reply  was  civil,  but  brief ;  however,  B«- 
tha  eagerly  took  up  the  conversation,  and  asked 
questions  about  their  journey.     The  elder  sisters 
sat  by  in  profound  silence,  when  not  obliged  to 
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qmk;  Mr.  Mortimer  was  looking  over  the 
oewqnper.  F^resendy  he  looked  up  and  made  a 
femik  on  an  important  question  just  then 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Public  Opinion. 

Nora  knew  nothing  whatever  about  politics, 
pifty-questions,  or  public    matters  in  general. 
Tbe  observation  was  to  her  unintelligible ;  but 
Htnche  answered  it  immediately,  entered  fully 
ioto  the  subject,  spoke  with  energy  and   good 
•eme,  and    continued    the   conversation    until 
dinner  was  announced.     Nora,  aware  of  her  own 
ignorance,    would    gladly    have    listened;   but 
Bertha  had  begun  questioning  her  about  dress 
and  fashions  at  Paris,  and  she  could  not  avoid 
tnswering,  or  give  her  attention  as  she  wished 
to  the  other  conversation,  although  she  felt  that 
Margherite,  who  was  sitting  between  the   two 
pirties,  was  despising  and  condemning  her  for 
W  frivolous  choice  of  topics. 

She  hoped  for  some  relief  in  going  to  dinner ; 
but  Blanche  took  a  seat  at  her  father's  right 
hind,  and   devoted  her  attention   to  him   so 

TOL.  I.  o 
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pointedly  that  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  no  alternative 
but  to  converse  with  Bertha,  or  be  perfectly 
silent,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  draw  Mar- 
gherite  into  giving  an  opinion.  The  topics 
which  Miss  Mortimer  was  discussing  were  of  a 
nature  to  preclude  a  stranger's  joining;  tihey 
were  domestic  matters,  such  as  the  parish 
schools,  the  game-keeper's  reports,  the  harvest^ 
the  farmer's  prospects,  the  steward's  plans :  in  all 
these  she  evinced  a  deep  interest  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  which  surprised  Nora,  but  whidi 
served  as  a  lesson  to  her.  These  were  the 
matters  of  which  she  must  make  herself  mistress, 
in  order  to  be  a  companion -and  friend  to  her 
husband. 

She  said  something  of  the  sort  to  Blandie 
when  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ;  Miss 
Mortimer  listened  with  an  air  of  cold  civility, 
and  then  replied  only  by  a  slightly  assenting 
bend  of  her  head.  Margherite  observed,  look-  ' 
ing  at  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table,  that  '*  Such 
things  came  from  early  cultivation  of  natural 
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100^  and  were  not  to  be  attained  otherwise. 
Anyone  might  stick  artificial  flowers  in  a  garden, 
but  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  produce  real 
blcKsoms  and  fruits." 

It  might  have  been  a  question  whether  this 
i^eech  referred  to  the  floral  productions  just  then 
ckse  to  her,  or  was  metaphorical,  and  applicable 
to  the  wishes  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  been  express- 
ing ;  but  Bertha  made  the  application  pointed,  by 
pitting  a  patronising  arm  round  her  step- 
mother^s  shoulders,  and  saying, ''  Oh,  Margherite, 
I  daresay  we  shall  find  that  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer 
iivery  capable  of  learning  anything  which  her 
otoation  requires  or  makes  advisable." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Margherite,  with  a 
mcastic  accent,  which,  however,  was  less  dis- 
ipeeable  to  Nora  than  the  insinuating  look  and 
bine  of  Bertha.  There  was  something  so  ir- 
Rastibly  repulsive  in  her  soft  voice,  so  insin- 
cere in  her  manner,  that  it  required  great  self- 
command  not  positively  to  shrink  from  her  with 
evident  disgust. 

o  2 
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Nora  thought  more,  and  to  more  purpose, 
after  this  evening  than  she  had  perhaps  ever 
done  before  in  her  life.     To  say  that  she  would 
have    placed   herself  in   her   present   situation 
had  she  known  what  she  was  doing,  would  be 
useless  self-deception.     Never  voluntarily  would 
she  have  chosen  to   be   step-mother  to    three 
such  women.     To  deny  that  her  husband  had 
practised  a  cruel  deception,  in  not  warning  her, 
was  impossible ;  but  she  need  not  think  about 
it.     She  need  not  dwell  on  what  had  been,  or 
what  might  have  been — it  was  enough  to  con- 
template what  was.     She  felt  mentally,  much 
as  she  might  have  done  had  she  actually  stepped 
into  a  little  boat,  and  floated  away  from  the 
shore  amidst  reefs   and  breakers,  and  hungry 
sharks.     The  means  of  escape  might  be  there, 
the  rudder,  the  oar,  and  the  sail,  but  she  knew 
not   how  to   use   them   aright,  and  was  most 
certainly  as  deficient  in  strength  as  in  know- 
ledge.    Still  she  had  a  firm  will,  a  good  hope, 
a  most  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  and  these  she 
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trusted  would  guide  her  in  her  present  difficult 
sitoatioii. 

If  she  could  help  it,  no  one  should  know  how 
oompletdy  she  had  been  misled  by  her  hus- 
band; whatever  it  might  cost  her,  she  would 
conceal  a   fiict  which   she  felt  could   not   be 
looked  on  with  a  &vourable  eye.     She  would 
nther  be  disliked  by  his  daughters,  as  having 
presumptuously   thrust   herself  on  them,  than 
cause  them  to  think  a  hard  thought  of  their 
&ther.     No  wonder  they  looked  so  coldly  on 
her.    She  did  pity  them  most  smcerely  ;    es- 
pecially  Blanche,   who    had   evidently   lost   so 
much  in  position  by  this  introduction  of  her- 
<df.     She  could  not  be  angry  at  feelings  so 
perfectly  natural,  and  for  which  there  were  so 
OttDy  excuses.      Blanche  was   undisguised   in 
her  cold    and    lofty   politeness,    speaking    so 
i^itHigly  of   disapprobation ;    Margherite,   too, 
^  candid  in  her  sarcastic  contempt.     It  was 
Bertha,  whose  expressions  might  well  be  mis- 
Wed,  whose  manners  were .  too  flattering  to 
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be  a  safe  index  to  her  mind.  Nora  thought 
she  could  rather  have  encountered  two  Blanches 
than  one  Bertha. 

Still  it  was  of  no  use  to  murmur.  She  must 
take  things  as  they  were,  and  hope  by  patient 
endurance,  consideration,  and  attention,  to  win 
the  regard  of  those  with  whom  she  must  live. 
"  Poor  Blanche !"  thought  she,  "  I  will  try  not 
to  make  it  bitterer  for  you.  I  will  come  as  litde 
in  your  way  as  possible ;"  and  then  she  resolved 
to  avoid  as  much  as  she  could  every  assump- 
tion of  authority,  every  attempt  to  take  the 
lead,  and  especially,  every  interference  with 
Miss  Mortimer's  habits  or  tastes. 

A  little  expcTiience  of  life  would  have  shown 
Nora  that  her  nest  course  was  at  once  to  take 
her  proper  placo,  and  keep  it.  Every  one  has 
!)is  own  position  and  appropriate  work,  and  if 
from  ignorance,  timidity,  or  idleness,  or  even 
from  romantic  generosity  to  another,  we  endea- 
vour ours(lves  to  slip  out  of  ours,  and  insinuate 
another  in  our  room,  we  derange  the  order  of 
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that  part  of  the  social  building  of  which  we 
form  a  poitioQ,  and  run  a  risk  of  introdudng 
confbsioD  and  discord  amongst  all  around  us. 
The  wife  had  oertainly  a  right  to  be  first  in 
her  husband's  affection,  as  well  as  his  house ; 
and  Nora  had  the  additional  right  over  his 
daughters,  because  none  knew  better  than  him- 
adf  how  innocently  she  had  stepped  into  the 
place. 

A  day  or  two  passed  in  her  new  home,  how- 
ever, showed  her,  that  whatever  she  might 
resolve,  it  was  not  always  in  her  own  power  to 
execute  her  resolutions.  No  people  living  in 
the  same  house  could  move  in  more  distinct 
spheres  and  systems  than  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
her  two  eldest  step-daughters.  Tliey  had  their 
own  apartments,  their  own  servants,  their  own 
horses,  their  own  pursuits ;  and  these  were  so 
completely  independent  of  hers,  that  except  in 
ODe  particular,  they  would  never  have  clashed — 
but  this  one  was  most  important,  for  it  was 
the  society  of  Mr.  Mortimer  himself     Blanche 
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gradually  drew  him  more  and  more  away  into 
her  own  orbit,  and  Nora,  who  had  at  first  con- 
sidered it  as  natural,  and  made  no  oppontion, 
found  all  too  soon  that  it  was  become  a  con- 
firmed habit,  of  which  she  felt  the  evils  every  day. 
Surely,  and  by  no  means  slowly,  coldness, 
even  harshness,  took  the  place  of  the  passionate 
love  which  he  had  once  professed  for  her.  In 
vain  Nora  strove  by  every  effort  to  make  her- 
self his  companion,  to  enter  into  his  pursuits, 
to  participate  in  his  plans  and  wishes.  She 
was  constantly  put  back,  was  told  she  did  not 
understand,  was  incapable  of  judging,  knew  no- 
thing of  such  matters:  there  was  no  one  to 
support  her  claims,  no  one  to  speak  a  kind 
word  either  for  her  sense  or  education.  She 
was  treated  as  a  child;  with  calm  civility  by 
Blanche  and  Margherite ;  with  neglect,  if  not 
unkindness,  by  her  husband  ;  and  a  remon- 
strance or  a  struggle  only  made  matters  worse. 
Bertha  was  often  the  only  companion  she  had ; 
but   Bertha    as  firequently   neglected   her,    for 
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Nora  would  make  do  coo6dence  of  her  feelbgs, 
aod  wa  little  disposed  to  gratify  her  curiosity, 
by  idttiiig  to  the  idle  girl  anything  connected 
with  her  early  history. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  stately  visiting ; 
fonnal  and  ceremonious  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  not  liked,  but  he  was  feared 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nobody  wished  to 
offeod  him,  although  few  had  hitherto  cared  to 
he  intimate  with  the  fiEunily.  As  a  friend,  or 
in  enemy,  he  was  almost  equally  dreaded,  and 
Nora  was  not  long  in  discovering  how  little 
real  oordiality  there  was  between  the  families 
round  and  her  husband. 

The  first  dinner-parties  were  fearful  to  her ; 
&he  dreaded  her  husband's  censure,  and  was 
ifrud  of  calling  it  forth,  but  she  had  tact  and 
qudmess  of  perfection  quite  equal  to  her  na- 
^  beauty  and  grace.  She  soon  found  that 
she  individually  was  well  received ;  those  who 
^  met  her  once,  seemed  glad  to  meet  her 
>giin;  more  cordial  smiles  were  extended  to 
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her,  by  ^,  than  to  her  stately  step-daughte 
and  as  her  first  shyness  soon  wore  off,  she 
so  universally  well  received,  and  so  evide 
popular,  that  even  Mr.  Mortimer  occasioE 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  she  had  acqu 
so  much  manner  and  d  plomb  in  society,  s 
she  had  associated  with  his  daughters.  Pi 
such  as  this  gave  her  confidence  ;  and  not! 
speared  in  external  society,  in  young  Mrs.  I 
timer's  countenance  or  words,  to  indicate 
she  was  otherwise  than  perfectly  happy  io 
domestic  life. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Give  and  forgiTe,  do  good  and  love, 
By  soft  endearmente  and  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  daily  life. 

("HRisTMAS  was  sdmost  come,  and  Nora,  do 
^^  she  would,  could  not  always  prevent  her 
Diemory  running  away  with  her  cheerfulness, 
'or  as  sure  as  she  allowed  herself  to  look  back 
^0  old  times,  and  the  innocent  gaiety  of  former 
y^  so  surely  did  a  dim  cloud  come  over  the 
pfesent,  and  a  deep,  weary,  heart-aching  sense 
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of  desolation  and  disappointment  oppress  her. 
Yet  days  and  seasons,  anniversaries  and  other 
mental  milestones  would  recall  other  times  in 
spite  of  her  sincere  endeavours  to  avoid  unwise 
retrospection. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  when  so  early  In  life,  a  gulf 
bridge-less,    dark   and   dangerous,   divides   the 
past  from  the  present.     That  advancing  years 
should  occasion  such  a  separation  between  our 
present  and  our  former  self  is  natural,  perhaps 
inevitable.     Few  there  are,  probably,  who  can 
recall  the  memory  of  thirty  years,  and  not  see 
such  chasms  in  the  way  they  have  journeyed ; 
depths  into  which  they  dare  not  look ;  breaks  in 
their  path,  which  have  suddenly  turned  them 
aside  from  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue,  or 
which  have,  as  it  were,  cut  them  off  from  com- 
panions who  once  trod  life's  road  beside  them. 

But  Nora  was  not  yet  twenty,  and  she  was 
very,  very  young  to  be  thus  isolated. 

To  her  childhood's  friends  her  heart  would 
have  gladly  turned,  but  conscience  checked  her. 
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She  found  it  safest  not  to  indulge  in  recoUec- 

tioos  of  Miriam's  kindness,  for  they  made  her 

present  life  seem  more  dreary  ;  and  as  to  Ge- 

nnl,  she  dared  not  think  of  him  at  all.     She 

shut  her  eyes,  and  turned  away  her  head,  for 

in  that  last  interview  she  had  read  his  secret, 

nd  something  seemed  to  tell  her,  that  had  she 

knom  it  sooner,  her  &te  would  have  been  dif- 

frrent 

To  indulge  this  thought,  to  picture  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  he  not  so  misled  her,  to 
give  the  true  name,  to  what  her  former  affection 
for  her  cousin  might,  had  he  known  it,  have 
eoded  in,  was  what  she  never  ventured  to  do. 
She  had  strength  of  mind  enough  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  topic,  to  make  no  comparisons  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Gerard,  and  to  indulge 
in  no  &nciful  pictures,  such  as  discontent  with 
the  present  too  often  leads  the  idle  or  the  weak 
to  paint.  She  dwelt  little  on  Gerard  in  her 
letters  to  Miriam,  and  his  name  was  rarely 
mentioaed  in  Miss  Barton's  replies. 

B  2 
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This  conduct  saved  her  from  much  of  ad- 
ditional but  unnecessary  enl,  to  which  weaker 
principles  would  have  tempted  her. 

Had  Nora  met  with  confidence,  tenderness, 
and  sympathy  from  her  husband,  all  painful  re- 
collections and  regrets  connected  with  her  cousm 
would  have  died  away  in  the  warmth  of  conjugal 
affection;  the  girlish  love  she  had  entertained 
for  Mr.  Mortimer  would,  if  he  had  encouraged 
it,  have  deepened  into  the  truest  wifely  devotion ; 
she  would  have  repaid  his  attachment  with 
interest. 

He  had  held  her  heart  by  those  slight  and 
airy  ties,  which,  skilfully  managed,  may  be 
woven  into  the  thread  of  life,  and  strengthened 
until  their  tenacity  and  endurance  exceeds  life 
itself,  proving  truly  that — 

'^  Though  the  life-cord  is  so  brittle 
The  love -cord  is  very  strong,*' 

But  far  from  taking  pains  to  do  so,  he  had  lost 
these   threads   one  by  one,  dropped   them   in 
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careless  disregard,  or  snapped  them  in  rude  or 
cold  disdain. 

But  stiD  there  was  one  bond  left  stronger 
tbao  all,  aye,  strong  enough  to  control  all  re- 
beOioiis  flutterings,  and  check  every  sentiment 
ofreseDtment. 

Duty  bade  her  love  her  husband  still ;  and  it 
fimished  her  with  assistance  which  made  the 
conunaDd  practicable. 

Duty  taught  her  to  forgive,  to  excuse,  to 
pi^ ;  and  the  cultivation  of  these  emotions  to- 
wards those  who  have  injured  us,  keeps  the 
miod  in  such  a  position  as  not  only  renders 
batred  impossible,  but  encourages  every  spark 
of  opposite  feeling.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
we  are  charged  to  "  Do  good  to  those  who  hate 
us." 

Nora  thought  she  was  alone  in  her  struggles, 
quite  alone.  There  was  no  earthly  friend  at 
hand  to  breathe  a  direct  word  of  advice,  for  to 
none  had  she  uttered  a  syllable  of  complaint; 
but  though  she  knew  it   not,  there  were  eyes 
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watching  her  with  kind  interest,  and  wodi 
which  she  supposed  to  be  simply  the  resul 
of  accident,  were  spoken  expressly  for  her  sop 
port  and  guidance. 

She  had  in  her  troubles  gone  to  the  tra 
source  of  strength ;  alone  in  heart,  she  hai 
turned  to  the  Father  who  never  leaves  or  jfoi 
sakes  His  children  ;  and  she  had  recetve 
support  and  guidance,  not  by  any  miraonloi] 
interference,  but  in  the  simple  way  appointe 
for  all  and  open  to  all,  in  the  church  and  firoi 
the  Pastor  of  her  new  home. 

One  who  had  known  the  famQy  for  thirt 
years,  could  have  little  difficulty  in  rightly  a| 
preciating  the  trials  inevitable  in  her  situatioE 
and  so  soon  as  he  learnt  to  understand  h< 
character,  Mr.  Armytage  had  also  devoted  hia 
self  to  helping  her  on  in  her  thorny  path. 

By  an  inadvertent  admission  on  Nora's  par 
he  had  discovered  what  no  one  else  in  the  circ 
of  her  acquaintance  knew,  how  deeply  she  ha 
been  wronged  by  her  husband,  in  being,  as 
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wer^  tricked  into  a  situation  so  unsuitable  as 
that  which  she  filled  towards  her  step- daughters, 
when  their  respective  ages  were  considered. 

He  knew  too  well  of  how  much  selfish  mean- 
ons  Mr.  Mortimer  was  capable^  to  wonder  at 
the  &ct;  and  he  greatly  admired  the  quiet 
self-devotion  with  which  she  bore  the  neglect 
rf  those  who  believed  she  had  willingly  in- 
biided  over  them. 

Although  avoiding  every  demonstration  of 
sympathy  for  sorrows  which  he  respected  the 
more  because  they  were  unacknowledged,  he  knew 
how  to  fi-ame  his  advice  and  his  actions  to  suit 
her  case  and  character.  He  encouraged  her 
desire  of  self-cultivation  ;  directed  her  taste  and 
her  judgment ;  gave  her  occupation  for  others, 
of  all  kinds  the  most  fit  to  divert  her  thoughts  ; 
wd,  in  short,  unperceived  by  herself,  guided  her 
ss  if  she  had  been  the  lost  daughter  whom  he 
sometimes  fancied  she  resembled.  And  when 
^  thanked  him  for  his  almost  paternal  care,  he 
disdaimed  all  right  to  gratitude,  as  finding  more 
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pleasure  and  profit  in  the  acquidntanoe  than 
herself. 

It  chanced  one  day,  when,  as  I  said,  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  near,  that  Nora  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  morning  room,  of  which  she  was 
usually  the  sole  inhabitant :  she  was  rather  sad, 
for  a  letter  from  cousin  Miriam  had  aroused 
thoughts  which  otherwise  would  have  slept  in 
peace ;  and  her  efforts  to  engross  her  mind  in 
some  new  book  had  not  quite  succeeded.  Still  she 
was  struggling  for  victory,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  looking  up,  half  expecting 
to  see  Mr.  Armytage,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  announcement  of  Lord  Clarence  St. 
Amand. 

It  was  a  very  great  pleasure ;  he  was  the  first 
person  she  had  seen  since  her  marriage  at  all 
connected  with  her  early  life ;  and,  with  a  glow 
of  satisfaction,  she  rose  to  shake  hands  most 
cordially,  and  express  her  feelings. 

"  Where  did  you  come  fi-om  ?    I  had  no  id 
you  were  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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''Faoojr  and  I  are  staying  with  the  Mor- 
dmab;  but  we  only  arrived  two  days 
ago/' 

"'Lady  Fanny  there  too  ?  oh,  I  hope  I  shall 
see  her.'' 

"  I  assure  you  she  would  have  come  to-day, 
but  the  Mordaunts  had  some  plan  which  she 
oouU  not  thwart,  so  she  submitted  to  their 
measures,  and  was  ruled/' 

"  And  you  revolted  ?"  said  Nora,  smiling. 

"I!  oh,  I  was  not  wanted;  and  men  are 
more  independent,  you  know.  Nobody  tried  to 
stop  me." 

"  Weil,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  all  events." 

"And  where  are  Mr.  Mortimer  and  his 
daughters?  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  ?" 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  has  ridden  out  with  Blanche, 
tod  Margherite  and  Bertha  are  gone  out  in 
their  pony-carriage.  They  went  this  morning 
to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  somewhere  about 
«i  miles  off.'* 

B  3 
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^'  And  left  you  to  the  luxury  of  solitudei  o 
which  I  am  encroachuig/' 

^*  You  are  very  welcome/'  replied  she,  sim[d, 
*'  I  have  had  enough  al  my  own  society  for  oi 
momiug  at  least/' 

"  And  don't  you  ride  too  ?"  inquired  he. 

'*  No,  Mr.  Mortima:  does  not  think  a  woms 
should  attempt  it  unless  she  has  learnt,  h 
says  it  is  not  safe,  or  else  I  should  lil 
it." 

"  Why  don't  you  learn  ?  It  is  easy  enoug 
He  should  teach  you." 

''Oh,  no,  he  means  learning  in  a  ridio: 
school,  and  you  know  I  cannot  do  that  hei 
And  he  always  has  Blanche  with  him,  so  1 
does  not  miss  me." 

*'  Miss  Mortimer  used  to  be  her  father's  mc 
inde&tigable  companion,  both  on  horseback  ai 
on  foot,"  replied  Lord  Clarence,  looking  out 
the  window. 

'*  She  is  just  the  same  still,"  said  Nm 
earnestly;  "  and  he  is  so  proud  of  her,  as  well  ^ 
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^  be,  for  she  does  eveiytbing  welL     She  is 
^  dever/* 
"  You  must  find  her  an  agreeable  companion  ?" 
*^d  he,  interrogatively. 

Nora  coloured ;  she  would  not  say  the  truth, 
^^sU  except  at  meals  she  seldom  saw  Blanche, 
^t^  still    more   rarely  spoke   to    her.      And 
^^ier   a    momentary    hesitation,    and    looking 
^own  intelligible  enough    to  her   visitor,   she 
^^ked   how  long    he   had   known   Miss  Mor- 
timer? 

Lord  Clarence  told  her,  but  with  something 
^^f  constraint  of  manner,  that  he  had  been  inti- 
^^iE^te  with  her  brother,  both  at  Eton  and 
^^xford ;  had  often  visited  at  the  Park,  both 
during  Pierrepoint  Mortimer's  life,  and  since  his 
^cath ;  and,  in  short,  Jiad  known  them  all  per- 
'^dy  well  since  his  boyhood. 

"What's  your  study,  now,  Mrs.  Mortimer?" 
^<ided  he  presently,  more  gaily,  peeping  into  one 
o£  her  books,  and  then  another.  "  How  get  on 
lilitary  tactics  and  gunnery  ?" 
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Nora  laughed,  and  laid  her  hand  over  some 
of  the  volumes  on  the  table. 

'*  You  will  think  me  almost  as  bad  when  you 
see  what  I  am  reading;  but  I  found  I  was 
ignorant  of  some  things  I  wanted  to  know,  and 
so  I  have  tried  to  learn  them." 

**  Not  an  irrational  resolution.  I  see  you  have 
studied  history,  political  economy,  architecture, 
and  law.  Well,  that  is  a  step  beyond  my  novels, 
certainly.     I  shall  be  afraid  of  you." 

*'  But  some  of  those  are  only  books  of  refer- 
ence," apologised  Nora ;  ''  when  I  hear  things 
I  don't  understand,  it  is  so  useful  to  look 
them  out;  and  I  get  Mr.  Armytage  to  td] 
me  how  to  find  the  meaning ; — he  helps  me  so 
much." 

''  Rural  economy,  too,  cpttage  allotments,  anc 
Benefit  Societies,"  added  Lord  Clarence,  pur* 
suing  his  investigations. 

^*  You  see,  to  be  of  use  in  the  village,  I  musi 
understand  the  poor  people's  situation,  and  i 
thought  I  would  just  read  those  through ;  the] 
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are  raj  useful/'  continued  she,  in  a  deprecating 

tOOft 

"And  dear  old  Mr.  Armytage  helps  you, 
does  he?"  inquired  her  companion,  with  great 
mterest— "  You  like  him  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  he  is  such  a  friend ;  of  course  you 
know  him." 

*"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  have  so  safe  an  adviser 
io  your  multifarious  studies.  You  will  not  go 
fair  wrong  whilst  he  guides  you,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer." 

'*You  laugh  at  me  and  my  studies.  Lord 
Clarence;  but  I  am  only  anxious  to  be  on  a 
Ifi^el  with  those  with  whom  I  associate." 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  laughing.  But,  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  I  am  keeping  you  in  this  fine  fore- 
noon; is  it  not  your. duty  to  take  a  walk?*' 

*'  I  was  lazy,"  said  Nora,  "  and  did  not  mean 
to  go  out." 

"  Ah,  but  do  mean  it  now.  Say  you  stayed 
^  for  want  of  a  companion,  and  that  I  may 
»%ly  the  deficiency.'* 
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**  I  will  say,  what  will  do  as  well,  that  we  will 
go  out  together,  if  you  like.  But  are  you  sure 
it  will  be  pleasant  ?" 

<<  Ask  me  when  I  come  back.  May  I  hope 
you  are  going  to  prepare  for  walking/' 

"  Do  not  be  too  inquisitive  about  my  books 
whilst  I  am  gone,  and  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I 
can  in  returning,"  was  Nora's  answer,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Lord  Clarence  remained  alone,  and  looked 
round  him  attentively.  Did  Blanche  Mortimer 
ever  inhabit  this  apartment  now?  Formerly^ 
her  harp  used  to  be  in  one  comer,  and  a  portrait 
of  her  mother  hung  over  the  fire-place.  Both 
were  gone.  So,  too,  were  sundry  other  tokens 
of  her  presence.  The  embroidery  fimne,  the 
easel,  the  German  and  Italian  literature  in  which 
she  delighted,  a  favourite  dog  once  belonging  to 
her  brother,  and  a  bear-skin  which  always 
formed  the  animal's  rug,  were  all  away.  Not 
the  smallest  symptom,  not  the  slightest  trace,  by 
which  a  sharp  eye  could  recognise  a  well-known 
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preseooe,  oocurred  to  make  him  think  she  was 
ev&  there.  Of  all  subjects,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  know  bow  she  behaved  to  her  step-mother, 
and  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  they  stood 
together.  It  was  one  of  his  motives  for  coming 
DOW ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  saw 
the  paleness  of  Nora's  cheeks,  and  the  graver 
expression  of  her  eyes,  joined  to  the  fact  of 
finding  her  thus  alone,  that  all  was  not  so  smooth 
and  pleasant  as  he  could  have  wished,  or  as  the 
Mordaunts  represented  it  to  be. 

"  How  lucky  I  was  to  find  you  at  home,"  said 
he,  as  they  issued  from  the  house  together  ;  "  if 
I  had  known  about  the  hunting,  I  should  have 
desp^d  altogether." 

**  Without  any  ground  for  it,"  said  she.  "  I 
^u  not  near  going.  It  is  dull  driving  without  a 
^^inpanion ;  and  if  I  can  help  it,  I  never  go  out 
in  the  carriage.     I  prefer  walking." 

''Have  the  young  ladies  taken  to  walking, 
^?"  enquired  he. 

"No;    but    Margherite    drives    her    pony- 
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phaeton,  and  Blanche  is  always  with  her  £iUier. 
Do  not  you  agree  with  me,  that  one  can  amuse 
oneself  much  better  alone  on  foot  ?'' 

*'  I  dare  say  you  can.  I  prefer  a  horse  mysdf, 
because;  you  see,  when  I  am  yezed  or  provoked 
I  can  retaliate  on  him ;  a  necessity  which,  pro- 
bably, never  occurs  to  you.  Are  you  going  to 
the  village  to  call  on  Mr.  Armytage  ?" 
*•  If  vou  wish  it." 

*'  And  then,  I  think,  you  must  want  to  go 
and  see  the  school,*'  added  he. 
"  Perhaps  you  do  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  just  caught  sight  of  some  rules  in 
Your  room  for  your  school,  and  they  seemed 
better  than  mine,  I  thought." 

"  Ah,  but  they  are  not  in  practice  yel — they 
are  only  speculative;  I  was  meditating  about 
them,  because  Mr.  Armytage  complained  that 
some  new  reguLitions  were  wanted." 

"  And  wetv  those  your  own  idea,  then  ?  I 
wish  you  wouU  gi>^  me  a  copy."  said  he, 
cariKistlv. 
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''  Certunly,  if  you  need  them ;  but  I  would 
recx)fflineDd  your  thinking  for  yourself,  and  then 
we  migbt  compare  ideas.  I  should  expect  to  be 
the  gainer." 

**  Oh,  I  have  my  own  rules,  such  as  Fanny 
tod  I  could  invent ;  but  they  do  not  work  quite 
weD,  and  some  of  yours  looked  feasible.  We 
win  try  them,  and  compare  results,  if  you  like." 

Nora  enquired  where  his  school  was ;  on  which 
be  told  her  that,  -about  a  year  ago,  he  had  come 
ioto  possession  of  a  small  property,  with  a  mining 
population,  in  great  need  of  care  and  supervision  ; 
that  he  had  spent  all  his  time  there,  since  they 
met  and  parted  at  Airstone  Hall,  and  that  his 
sister  aad  his  mother  had  also  been  with  him. 

This  introduced  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
^  his  accident  Nora  knew  most  about  them  ; 
her  information  had  been  very  constant  and 
ngolar.  Miss  Barton  had  been  a  good  deal  at 
the  Paric,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  beginning  to 
I'mver,  and  the  owners  never  seemed  able  to  do 
enough  to  express  their  friendly  feeling  towards 
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the  brother  and  sister.  The  real  reason  of  this 
conduct,  which  was  gratitude  to  (Torai  never 
occurred  to  the  imagination  of  the  latter.  To 
her  mind  it  needed  no  explanation  that  any  one 
should  display  friendly  feeling  towards  her  cou* 
sins,  and  she  dwelt  on  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  with  an  earnest  simplicity  which 
amused  her  companion. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  down  to  the 
Rectory,  met  the  clergyman  at  the  door,  and  after 
making  them  come  in  and  have  some  luncheon, 
which  Nora  laughingly  said  was  a  reflection  on 
her  hospitality,  he  went  on  with  them  straight 
towards  the  school-house. 

It  was  a  very  picturesque  and  comfortable 
village ;  the  houses  were  all  in  good  repair,  and 
there  was  less  of  external  dirt  and  slovenliness 
than  in  most  places  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  particular  about  appearances,  and  would  not 
put  up  with  idleness  and  untidiness.  As  to  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
were  much  better  or  worse  than  the  generality 
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of  8  rural  population.  They  quarrelled  with  one 
another,  complained  of  ill^-usage,  and  envied  their 
supenoTB,  io  the  ordinary  style.  Mr.  Armytage 
bad  always  taken  great  pains  with  them,  and 
they  were  generally  fond  of  him.  Their  landlord 
tbqr  disliked ;  and  although  Miss  Mortimer  in- 
tended to  do  good,  and  really  took  some  pains, 
they  were  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  fed  any- 
tfaiog  approaching  to  affection.  But  young  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  different.  Under  the  guidance 
<rf  the  clergyman,  she  went  about,  speaking 
80  sweetly,  listening  so  kindly,  reasoning  so 
quietly  and  yet  so  patiently,  enduring  all  their 
follies,  prejudices,  and  ignorance,  that  she  seemed 
Bke  another  species  of  being  from  her  haughty 
husband  and  his  daughters ;  and  she,  quite  un- 
*5Wi8ciously,  had  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity 
^Uch,  though  thoroughly  deserved,  was  alike 
unsought  and  unsuspected  by  her. 

Whilst  she  was  quietly  busying  herself  in  the 
^^^  of  the  school,  attending  to  a  story  which 
^  school-mistress  had  to  relate  of  a  sick  child. 
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who  had  been  sent  home  that  morning, 
afterwards  trying  to  bring  a  refractory  ^il 
state   of  humble  penitence,   Lord  Clarence 
the  clergyman  conversed  apart,  first  about 
school,  and  then,  naturally  enough,  about 
lady  herself. 

"Yes,  she  is  very  charming,"  replied 
Armytage,  in  answer  to  some  warm  pn 
from  his  companion ;  "  a  sweeter  tempe 
humbler  mind,  a  stronger  desire  to  do  rigfa 
have  seldom  met  with.  Mr.  Mortimer  b 
mine  of  happiness  within  his  reach,  did  he 
know  how  to  explore  its  treasures." 

'*  Hers  must  be  a  difficult  situation,"  obse] 
the  young  man. 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head.  **  My  i 
Lord,  you  have  known  the  family  from  your  I 
hood — you  can  imagine  what  it  is." 

"  Still  sweetness,  forbearance,  and  truth, 
win  their  way  at  last,  and  we  may  hope  that 
future  will  improve,"  said  Lord  Clarence. 

'*  I  wish  it  may.    I  think  Blanche  must  e 
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tuaOy  see  how  deeply  she  wrongs  her.      But 
pnjiidioes  are  stubborn  things.     However,  we 
iQst  belieye  that  the  discipline  is  all  for  some 

purpose." 

''I  should  have  thought  that   Blanche,   at 

^^ut — "  began  Lord  Clarence,  hastily,  and  then 

^^iddeoly  stopping,  he  added  in  another  voice — 

"Does  not  Miss   Mortimer    like   the   connec- 
tion f" 

"  She  says  nothing.     If  she  could  only  bring 
'herself  to  associate  more  with  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
she  could  not  choose  but  be  won  by  her  sweet- 
ness." 

*'  Just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Is  she  really 
'^^lected  ?  If  you  had  seen  the  devotion  which 
^as  displayed  to  win  her,  you  would  have  thought 
'^^T  happiness  perfectly  secure." 

**  You  were  present — you  saw  her  before  roar- 

'"^Bge.     I  wish  you  could  convince  Blanche  that 

^^e  connection  was  of  her  father's  own  seeking. 

^«r  though  she  says  nothing,  I  know  her  sister 

bas  insinuated,  and  perhaps  she  thinks  the  same, 
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that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  tricked  or  trapped  ini 
the  marriage." 

*'  I  have  not  usually  been  very  successful  i 
persuading  Miss  Mortimer  to  adopt  any  at  n 
views,"  replied  Lord  Clarence  with  a  oonsdoi 
smile ;  **  but  with  her  noble  character,  her  sooi 
of  trick  herself,  her  pride  in  truth,  she  ought  n< 
to  be  ready  to  suspect  others.  Though,  perbap 
in  this  case,  filial  affection  gives  rise  to  the  sui 
picion.     But  it  is  most  unjust,  I  am  sure/' 

"  Not  my  method  of  managing  the  childrei 
I  hope,"  said  Nora,  gaily,  who  had  caught  tfc 
last  words  as  she  advanced  to  the  window  wfaei 
the  gentlemen  stood.  ''  I  trust  that  vebensei 
denunciation  had  something  to  do  with  pditio 
or  regimental  disputes,  and  did  not  conve 
a  censure  on  my  proceedings  here  or  dsc 
v/here." 

"  If  you  have  finished,  Mrs.  Mortimer,"  sai 
the  clergyman,  quietly,  "  as  I  hope  you  will  ca 
in  again  at  the  Rectory,  on  yoiu*  way  home  a 
you  promised,  I  think  we  had  better  not  lingei 
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or  dajrl^ht  wiQ  fail  us,  and  I  should  like  to  show 
you  those  books." 

His  ooropanioDS  assented,  and  they  left  the 
acbooL 

It  was  long   since  Nora  had  spent  such   a 

J^i^asant  afternoon ;  she  was  not  at  all  disposed 

^  hurry  homewards,   until   it   was   absolutely 

^'^oessary ;  so  that  it  was  but  little  before  sun- 

'^  when  her  companion,  hainng  accompanied 

^^t  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house,  took 

*^^vc  of  her  at  the  comer  of  a  road  leading  to 

^<ic  stables,  preferring  himself  going  in  search  of 

uis  groom  and  horses  there,  to  running  any  risk 

^^  meeting  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  at 

^hat  moment  he  fdt  too  indignant  to  wish  to 

^'^unter  them. 

When  Nora  entered  her  usual  sitting-room 

^^  her  return  to  the  house,  she  found  Bertha 

^*^Hiching  by  the  fire.     This  was  by  no  means 

^^  unprecedented  circumstance.    If  Bertha  quar- 

^^tted  with  Margherite^  and  wanted  to  complain, 

^  had  heard  any  exciting  news  and  wished  to 
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circulate  it,  or  if  she  were  only  particukily  idl 
and  wanted  a  gossip,  she  would  come  to  Mr 
Mortimer's  apartment. 

Nora  had  some  reason  to  dread  these  vinti 
for  if  the  object  was  to  murmur  either  i 
Blanche  or  Margherite,  Bertha  was  sure  to  si 
things  which  she  thought  wrong,  and  which  si 
would  rather  not  hear ;  and  she  had  only  U 
much  reason  to  think  that  when  the  quarrel  w; 
made  up  between  the  sisters,  the  youngest  wou 
recapitulate  what  had  passed  in  her  room,  withoi 
being  always  perfectly  exact  about  assigning  tl 
right  speeches  to  the  several  speakers. 

The  particular  object  of  this  visit  to-day  b 
came  immediately  manifest,  by  Bertha's  eag 
exclamation,  when  she  saw  her  step-mother  ent 
alone, — 

"  Where  is  Lord  Clarence  ?" 

"  Gone  back  to  Oakley,"  replied  Nora,  quietl 
as  she  seated  herself;  "he  did  not  come  up  ^ 
the  house." 

Bertha  looked  vexed.     However,  as  compel 
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^00,  she  dosdy  questioned  Mrs.  Mortimer  as 
^  ^ht  he  had  said,  done,  and  looked ;  where 
^'^y  had  been,  and  how  long  he  had  stayed  with 
^  altogether.     Also  where  they  had  first  met, 
^d  how  many  days  they  had  spent  together  at 
'^^^tooe.     It   was   so  little   Bertha   Mortimer 
^^cw  of  her  companion's  former  life,  that  if  she 
^^^d  once  lead  her  to  the  subject,  she  was  not 
*^*^  scrupulous  about  asking  questions  concern- 
it,  nor  at  all  regardful  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
^^^^iogs,  in  requiring  explanations  and  answers. 

As  to  what  they  had  said  and  done  that  day, 

-^^^^  ora  answered  simply  and  readily,  stating  where 

^^~^ey  had  beeo,  and  also  mentioning  that  she  had 

P^^K^mised  to  drive  over  and  see  Lady  Fanny  the 

r^^Mtdayat  Oaklea,  on  hearing  which.  Bertha 

*  «3nmediately  promised  her  the  pleasure  of  her 

Society.     But  on  every  subject  connected  with 

'^c>rmer  times,   and   her   previous  acquaintance 

^^'ft  Lord   Clarence,   Nora   was   cautious  and 

'^Served. 

When  Bertha  had  obtained  all  the  information 
Vol.  11.  c 
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which  she  could^  she  went  away ;  and  when  i 
family  met  at  dinner,  no  allusion  was  made 
the  visitor  by  either  of  the  sisters ;  but  it  stn 
Nora  that  Blanche  was  somewhat  more  haugl 
and  Margherite  more  unpleasant  than  usual ;  i 
in  some  way  she  could  not  avoid  connecting  tli 
appearances  with  the  circumstances  of  the  af 
noon. 

There  were,  however,  some  visitors  at  dim 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  that  mom: 
which  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance  w 
the  young  ladies  accompanied  their  fathar 
such  an  expedition  as  had  that  day  enga 
them.  There  was  consequently  talking  eno 
round  the  dinner-table,  of  one  kind  or  anot 
for  neither  Margherite  nor  Bertha  deserved 
better  denomination  than  decided  flirts; 
although  Blanche  despised  flattery  and  nonsc 
she  was  really  fond  of  society.  Everybody  is 
turaUy  inclined  to  like  doing  what  they  do  i 
and  Miss  Mortimer  had  a  talent  for  shining 
society  when  she  chose,  of  which  she  was  t 
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Mbly  oonscioiuk  Nor  was  Nora  the  least  attrac-^ 
tive  of  the  kdiea  there ;  so  that,  besides  the 
^ttentioa  which  as  mistress  of  the  house  was 
W  due^  she  had  rather  more  than  she  wished 
^,  m  right  of  being  a  young  and  pnetty 
woman. 

The  redt  of  the  party  never  looked  gratified  at 
distiDctions  which  seemed  a  sort  of  tacit  reproof 
to  them,  and  the  poor  young  wife  had  soon 
feamt,  that  to  keep  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween the  elegance  and  polish  Mrs.  Mortimer 
<>«ght  to  display,  and  the  quiet  retirement  which 
fte  step-mother  should  invariably  practise,  was 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  if  it 
Were  not  to  be  classed  among  entire  impossi* 
biKties. 

Not  a  syllable  was  said  about  Lord  Clarence 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  himself,  nor  did  either  word 
^  look  on  his  part  express  any  peculiar  concern 
^^  the  topic ;  and  as  Nora  had  not  thought  any 
'Oore  about  her  morning's  visitor,  in  the  engross- 
™g  anxiety  to  get  through  the  evening  with 

c  2 
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tolerable  comfort,  she  inadvertently  neglected 
give  him  any  account  of  the  transaction. 

She  was  destined,  however,  to  hear  more  < 
the  subject.  The  following  morning,  as  s 
was  quietly  occupied  in  her  usual  pursuits,  a 
was  surprised,  and  a  little  alarmed,  by  the  su 
den  entrance  of  her  husband;  an  occurreD 
which  happily  was  rare,  as  it  usually  foretold 
storm. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  to  her,  ai 
she,  closing  her  book,  took  up  some  needlewoi 
and  tried  not  to  tremble,  although  she  was  real 
much  too  frightened  to  speak  a  word.  AA 
pausing  sufficiently  long  to  give  peculiar  ei 
phasis  to  his  language,  Mr.  Mortimer  began 
an  impressive  tone  of  voice — 

"  I  really  feel  perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  expn 
what  I  am  going  to  say." 

He  paused,  and  Nora  laid  down  her  woi 
and  looked  up  with  surprise  and  suspense. 

"  I  am  so  deeply  grieved,  so  acutely  hurt 
what  has  passed — your  conduct  betrays  such 
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entire  want  of  concern  for  my  interest,  my  cha- 
racter, my  respectability  even,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  express  my  opinions  with  due  regard  to 
niy  own  dignity  and  sense  of  right." 

Again  he  paused ;  and  his  wife,  making  a 
stroog  effort  to  command  her  voice,  seeing  he 
^^qiected  her  to  speak,  said — 

''What  can  you  mean? — I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  to  what  you  refer." 

''No,  Nora,"  replied  he  with  a  majestic  wave 
of  his  hand,  **  do  not  add  duplicity  to  your  other 
&nItB ;  do  not  attempt  to  put  me  off  with  as- 
sumed Ignorance." 

She  crimsoned  deeply,  then  grew  rapidly  pale, 
hot  she  did  not  speak. 

"You  will  not,  I  presume,  deny  that  you 
yesterday  went  strolling  about  the  village  with 
^  geatleman  whom  you  had  received  in  my 
^^hseooe,"  said  he,  in  that  voice  of  affected  calm- 
ly which  predicts  a  storm  even  to  the  most 
^experienced  ear. 

"  I  certainly  went  down  to  the  Rectory  with 
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Lord  Clarence  St.  Amand,"  replied  she^  gaioiog 
courage  88  she  obtained  some  due  to  her  offence 
"  and  afterwards,  in  compaoy  with  Mr.  Arjnytage, 
we  went  together  to  the  school.  If  there  was 
anything  improper  in  that,  I  am  sorry ;  but,  in- 
deed,  I  was  not  aware  there  could  be." 

"  Of  course,  it  never  occurred  to  you,"  said 
h«,  speaking  with  most  contemptuous  bitterness, 
"  that  in  thus  staying  at  home  alone,  when  tba 
liest;  of  the  family  were  amusing  themselves 
abroad,  in  choosing  to  absent  yourself  from  their 
jHirsuits,  and  avoid  their  company,  you  gave  rise 
to  unfavourable  insinuations,  and  unfounded  ac« 
cusations  of  neglect.  In  short,  that  you  were 
making  it  appear  that  you  are  slighted  and  ill- 
ysed  by  your  nearest  connections." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Nora,  earnestly,  "  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  give 
rise  to  any  such  idea." 

'*Nay,  do  not  pretend  to  exopsp  yourself, 
You  cannot  mean  to  say,  you  cannot  expect 
me  to  believe,  that  such  ideas  have  never  oc- 
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con^  to  you.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  not 
J6t  anived  at  such  a  state  of  dotage,  at  least, 
as  to  be  imposed  on  by  paltry  affectations  of 
ionocenoe.  You  must  know  that  in  sitting 
at  home  in  sullen  solitude,  you  are  making  it 
appear  that  you  have  not  befitting  society  in 
my  famfly ;  and  that  in  being  ready  to  adopt  as 
companion  the  first  stranger  who  presents  him- 
adf,  in  seeking  with  him  the  most  public  places, 
and  making  his  society  the  remark  of  the  whole 
^^iDage,  you  confirm  every  idle  whisper  or  false 
report  to  my  disadvantage." 

"  You  are  not  just  to  me,"  said  Nora,  with 
lotion  in  her  voice,  and  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
"  indeed,  you  are  not  just.  How  could  I  help 
Joeing  alone  ? — ^it  was  not  my  fault ;  I  could  nei- 
fter  ride  with  you  and  Blanche,  nor  drive  with 
your  other  daughters.  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
be  alooe !" 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  you  give  way 
to  such  unbecoming  tempers,  Nora ;  obstinacy 
in  defending  an  erroneous  course   of  conduct  is 
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an  incurable  fault,  I  fear ;  and  thb  pceviA 
assertion  that  you  are  not  to  blame,  shows  ■ 
degree  of  passion  which  I  did  not  expect.  Do 
you  really  mean  to  assert,  that  you,  my  nifr, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  of  Brierly  Park,  have  not  p- 
ptT  attendants,  proper  equipages,  evenllunj 
suited  to  your  rank  ;  that  jou  cannot  drivt 
when  and  where  you  please  —  that  you  are 
forced  to  sil.  here  alone,  because  I  fail  to  pro- 
vide you  with  your  due  ?  Nora,  Nora,  of  wW 
can  you  be  thinking?" 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  replied  die,  >> 
desperation.  "  Of  course  I  could  have  drira 
oot,  had  I  wished ;  but  still  I  must  have  btfl 
alone,  for  there  was  no  one  to  go  with  me ;  bnl 
indeed,  I  intended  no  reflection  on  you,  or  o 
your  daughters." 

"  It  is  exactly  of  that  I  complain ;  you  gn 
no  thought  to  me  or  my  daughters  either;  yc 
do  not  trouble  yourself  to  consider  for  a  n» 
ment,  how  following  your  own  wild  iancaes  w 
appear  to  the  public  eye.     E)o  you  imagine 
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reputable,  that  a  young  and  inexperienced  wo- 
man like  you  should  be  walking  about  in  com- 
pioy  with  a  man  like  Lord  Clarence  ?" 

''I  did  not  think  there  could  be  more  objec- 
tioii  made  to  walking  through  the  park  with 
iuQ)  than  to  sitting  in  this  room  together/' 
»id  she,  humbly. 

''Then  why  dismiss  him  before  he  returned 
to  the  house  ?  why  scrupulously  avoid  alluding 
to  his  name  afterwards  ?  Nora,  where  there  is 
^me  and  concealment,  there  must  always  be  a 
consciousness  of  something  wrong  !'* 

"  There  was  neither,"  said  she ;  *^  I  told  Ber- 
tha all  she  asked  about  it,  and  I  forgot  about 
the  matter  afterwards,  or  I   might  have  told 

you." 

'*  May  I  beg  that  no  more  such  scenes  may 
^^ccor;  I  request  you  will  order  your  carriage 
^  go  out  driving,  as  becomes  a  lady  of  your 
^  to-day,"  said  he,  shortly. 

''I  am  going  to  Oaklea  to-day,  to  call  on 

c  3 
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Lady  Fanny  St.  Amand,"  replied  Nora,  medk 
"  Bertha  aaked  to  go  with  me." 

**  Going  to  call  there-r^going  to  pay  the  1 
visit  yourself;  no,  Nora,  it  is  Lady  Fani 
duty  to  come  and  call  on  you,  and  I  can 
allow  you  to  call  there  until  she  has  done  soJ 

''  I  told  Lord  Clarence  I  would  call  on 
sister ;    and,  indeed,  as  she  is  only  here  o: 
visit,  I  ought  to  do  it :  if  you  recollect  a  i 
ment,  you  will  see  it  is  right." 

**  I  cannot  allow  it,  I  repeat.  After  vi 
passed  yesterday,  for  you  to  be  rushing  ofl 
such  unbecoming  haste,  I  will  not  say  in  ] 
suit  of  the  person  with  whom  you  spent  ; 
terday  afternoon,  although  it  might  seem 
for  you,  I  say,  to  do  this,  would  be  indecoi 
and  improper  in  the  highest  degree,  and  if 
have  not  sufficient  delicacy  to  restrain  yoi 
must  interfere  to  prevent  it." 

"  Ah,  how  can  you  say  such  cruel  thing 
cried  Nora ;  "  you  know  that  I  would  not, 
anything,  do  what  could  be  considered  a  qi 
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Pliable  act|  but  who  would  think  ill  of  my 

going  to  see  Lady  Fanny  ?" 

^  I  expect  my  wife  to  submit  to  my  opinion 

'^tliout  monnuring  or  disputing/'  replied  he, 

^^^^Mfy,  "and  all  this  warmth  only  makes  me 

^^W    unfavourably    impressed    towards    you. 

*^^y  I  beg — ^for,  of  coiu'sey  to  so  well-judging 

id  resolute  a  lady,  I  must  not   presume  to 

may  I  beg  that  you  will  to-day  oblige 

16  by  going  to  call  on   Miss  Fairfax  at  Walcot 

**But  it  will  be  so  rude,"  replied  the  wife, 

^^  knowing  this  was  a  powerful  argument; 

So  very  rude,  after  the  message  I  sent  to  Lady 

**anny ;  and  perhaps  even  Lady  Mordaunt  may 

"kake  offence  at  it  herself." 

•*  I  believe  you  may  trust  my  judgment  and 
Vtnowledge  of  the  world,  Nora ;    I  flatter  my- 
self 1  have  a  little  experience  and  a  slight  sense 
of  propriety.     Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  con- 
descend so  far  as  to  do  as  I  request,  and  leave 
^^c  consequences  to  me.      I  hope  I  am  not 
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tukiDg  too  much  on  myself  in  presuming  so  £i 
to  dictate  to  you/' 

"  \yhy  will  you  speak  so  bitterly,  Mr.  Mo 
timer?    you  know  that  I  am  always  ready 
submit  to  your  judgment  or  your  wishes.    Fli 
do  not  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  rebellious  chil 
If  I  offended  you  yesterday,  I  am  very  sorry ;  ve 
you  not  say  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  forgive  you,"  replied  he,  in  t^^^^ 
most  stately  manner.  "  I  hope  that  /  am  i^^  ^ 
capable  of  sullen  resentment,  or  malevolent  of  -•*>- 
stinacy.     I  forgive  you,  Nora,  your  neglect  ° 

my  wishes  and  interests ;  your  disregard  of  iM.-^^^l 
feelings,  your  pettishness  and  your  pride, 
am  thankful  that  I  have  not  to  accuse  myself   ^ 
unkindness  or  harshness  to  you,  and  that  I 
reflect  on  my  temper,  words,  and  sentimen 
without  a  wish  to  recal  them.      If  you  can 
the  same,  if  your  conscience  is   equally   di 
Nora,  you  may  forgive  yourself." 

So  saying,  he  inflicted  on   her   forehead 
stately  kiss,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 


I 

of 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  random  shaft  in  reason  sent,  ^ 

Shall  light  upon  some  lurking  harm. 
And  work  some  wonder  little  meant. 


PERHAPS  it  was  not  wonderful,  after  such  an 

i 

Jiiterview  as  this,  that  when  Mr.  Armytage 
^tered  the  room  about  half-an-hour  afterwards, 
"^  found  Mrs.  Mortimer  with  evident  marks 
^  distress  and  emotion  in  her  countenance. 
He  came  to  consult  about  some  village  matters 
preparatory  to  Christmas,  and  at  first,  Nora,  by 
*  strong  eflFort,  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  little 
^^tention ;  but  in  spite  of  herself,  her  thoughts 
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wandered  from  accounts  of  flannel  and  blanks 
and  her  answers  became  more  and  more  uncer- 
tain every  minute  ;  \mtil  at  last,  on  a  kind 
remark  from  her  companion  that  he  feared  she 
was  not  welly  she  gave  way  altogether,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Now  Nora  was  not  like  some  heroines  of 
whom  one  reads,  every  page  of  whose  history, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  marked  by  floods  of 
tears,  so  frequent  and  so  violent,  that  they 
would  in  real  life  have  dimmed  the  brightest 
eyes,  and  left  indelible  traces  on  the  &irest  face. 
She  did  not  often  cry,  and  Mr.  Armytage  had 
never  seen  her  so  distressed  before.  All  that 
the  kindest  sympathy  could  dictate,  he  said  and 
did  to  soothe  her ;  and  after  a  little  while  she  so 
far  regained  her  composure,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  her  trouble.  She  very  inno- 
cently told  him  she  had  displeased  her  husband, 
and  that  was  what  distressed  her. 

Of  coiu^e,  to  such  a  confession,  the  dergy- 
man  replied,  by  speaking  of  the  duties  owing 
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betfreeo  married  couplea,  tb^  pecessity  of  the 
wife  submitting,  and  the  propriety  of  acknow- 
Mgiog,  mi  30  far»  as  we  can,  atoning  for  what 
hu  hm  done  wrong, 

Nora  admitted  it  all,  though  she  felt  that 
Qooe  of  bis  observations  were  exactly  applicable 
to  her  own  case ;  but,  to  explain  what  had 
roilly  passed  was  impossible,  without  criminating 
her  huabatid ;  and  to  throw  blame  on  him  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  even  when  speaking  in 
oonfidepce  to  Mr.  Armytage. 

With  a  little  hesitation,  she  said  that  could 
she  explain  what  had  happened,  were  it  a  thing 
she  was  at  liberty  to  speak  of,  there  was  no  one 
whom  she  would  sooner  trust,  or  more  entirely 
confide  in,  than  Mr.  Armytage  ;  "  but,"  added 
8he,  colouring  deeply,  "  you  must  feel  that  there 
sre  cases  in  which,  if  one  is  not  wrong  before, 
one  would  certainly  become  so  by  complaint  or 
even  viadication ;  so  do  not  think,  please,  that  it 
Js  obstinacy  in  me  which  prevents  my  saying 
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roore^  or  either  taking  blame,  or  justifying  my- 
self." 

''  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  I  am 
quite  convinced  both  of  your  candour  and  your 
desire  to  do  right.  Still  I  must  remind  you, 
that  though  in  many  cases  silent  submission 
even  to  harsh  judgment  or  unjust  accusation  is 
a  positive  duty,  there  are  others  in  which  ex- 
planation and  openness  are  equally  desirable; 
circumstances  in  which  too  great  a  fear  of  hurt- 
ing others,  or  indulging  in  a  readiness  to  com- 
plain, may  lead  us  to  bear  in  silence  mistakes 
which  a  few  words  would  set  right,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  concerned." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  know  ?"  sighed  Nora. 

"It  is  not  so  very  difficult.  The  relative 
situations  of  parties  must  be  considered.  Of 
course,  in  all  conjugal  disagreements,  there  is 
but  one  course  for  the  wife,— entire  submis- 
sion in  everything  which  higher  duty  does  not 
forbid;  submission  which  implies  the  same 
silence   relative  to  the  husband's  faulte  which 
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she  would  wish  bim  to  observe  regarding  hers. 
The  same  may  be  said  regarding  filial  subjec- 
tion; but  between  equals,  or  others  to  whom 
this  profound  honour  is  not  due,  perhaps  an 
rxphnation  through  a  mutual  friend  may  be 
of  use,  when  personal  communication  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  injured  party  We  are 
permitted,  by  the  highest  Authority,  to  re- 
fer disputes  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  wit- 


nesses. 

Nora  sat  in  profound  meditation.  At  length 
she  said — 

"Mr.  Armytage,  I  think  you  are  right,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  adopt  your  advice. 
Yon  know  my  husband's  daughters ;  you  have 
loDg  known  their  characters;  so  I  need  not 
speak  to  you  of  Margherite  or  Bertha.  But, 
oh,  if  I  could  make  Miss  Mortimer  my  friend, 
if  1  could  only  win  her  esteem  and  regard,  my 
Kfe  wodd  be  a  &r  happier  one." 

**  I  have  seen  that,"  said  he,  compassionately. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  I  have  tried — ^how  I 
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have  loDged  for  her  frieDdsbip/'  oontinued  she, 
hurriedly.  "  When  first  I  came  here,  I  felt  I 
was  greatly  her  inferior,  not  only  in  aocomplish- 
ments,  but  in  general  information  and  literature. 
I  felt  it  every  day ;  and  it  is  for  that  I  have 
laboured  and  read ;  for  that  I  have  had  recourse 
to  these  books/'  looking  round  her  at  the 
volumes  of  the  table.  '^  Oh,  if  she  would  but 
love  me--she  whom  I  admire  and  esteem  so 
highly." 

"  Trust  and  hope,  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Some 
day  Blanche  will  perceive  her  error,  and  love 

will  conquer ;  and  if  not,  this  indulgence  would 
not  be  withheld,  were  it  good  for  you.  Meaa- 
time,  self-culture  and  self-conquest  are  not 
thrown  away,  though  they  should  fail  of  the 
object  you  especially  seek.  Strengthen  your 
mind,  improve  your  understanding,  cultivate 
your  intellect,  whilst  you  have  leisure  and  op- 
portunity ;  who  knows  but  that  the  day  may 
come  which  will  show  you  why  you  were  g^uided 
to  do  all  this." 
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ion  fisteoed  with  a  calm  atteDtion  to  her 
fiiepd's  ooimsels;  and  a«  he  proceeded  to 

I  opoQ  her  duties,  and  point  out  the  taints 
b  were  oommitted  to  her,  and  the  advao- 

far  which  she  was  responsible,  she  felt 
idmitted  that  there  m^ht  be  a  bright  side 
to  her  doudy  sky ;  and  she  saw  more 
;Iy  than  erer  that  it  was  right,  as  well  as 
nt,  not  to  allow  her  ^'  thoughts  to  cling  to 
MHiidering  past,"  if  she  desired  to  banish 
log  and  discontent. 
le  reigned  herself  to  the  prospect  of  driving 

II  on  Miss  Fairfax,  and  trusted  that  some 
is  would  be  found  for  explaining  the  cir« 
tanoe  to  Lady  Fanny. 

anche  Mortimer  was  pacing  slowly  along 
tonny  terrace,  when  Mr.  Armytage  issued 
the  house.  She  came  forward  to  greet 
espectfuUy,  for  she  always  behaved  to  him 
regard  and  attention ;  and  then  turning, 
lie  road  to  his  house  in  his  company, 
e  dergyman  began  telling  her  that  he  had 
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had  a  visit  from  an  old  frieDd  of  hers  yesterday, 
and  related  how  he  had  come  down  to  the  Pw- 
sonage  and  gone  on  to  the  school^  because  he  • 
had  been  anxious  to  compare  it  with  one  he  had 
recently  established. 

Blanche  listened  with  an  interest  too  profound 
to  be  quite  concealed,  but  said  very  little  in 
answer,  exept  that  she  had  not  seen  him. 

She  heard  that  he  had  inquired  particulaily 
after  her,  to  which  she  replied,  with  a  little,  very 
little  pique,  that  she  supposed  Mr.  Armytage's 
answers  were  perfectly  satis&ctory,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rence had  testified  no  concern  to  meet  her, 
having  been  quite  occupied  with  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's society. 

Mr.  Army  tage  told  her  in  reply,  that  he  knew 
Lord  Clarence  did  esteem  and  like  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer very  much ;  he  had  known  her  before  her 
marriage,  and  he  expressed  the  highest  opinion 
of  her  character,  and  great  interest  in  her  well- 
being. 

A  crimson  tinge  flitted  across  Miss  Mortis 
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mer'fl  ftoe ;  but  after  a  moment,  she  raised  her 
efeSj  and  said,  with  a  haughty  glance,  "Did 
he  oome  here  to  investigate  into  her  happi- 
ness T 

^  He  did  not  teQ  me  so,"  answered  the  dergy- 
man ;  "  probably,  had  that  been  his  object,  he 
would  have  applied  to  you,  as  being  the  better 
authority.  He  must  know  how  greatly  it  is  in 
your  power." 

"My  power,''  repeated  Blanche. 

"Yes,  Miss  Mortimer,  who  has  more  power 
at  the  Hall  than  you  ?  Though  not  the  nominal 
mistress,  you  well  know  that  actually  you  have 
undisputed  sway  there." 

"Did  Mrs.  Mortimer  tell  you  that,  Mr. 
Annytage  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  not  necessary.  Old  as  I  am,  I 
still  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  they  alone  are 
sufficient  to  inform  me  that  Blanche  Mortimer 
mles  supreme  in  her  father's  halls." 

"  And  who  has  so  good  a  right  ?"  replied  the 
young  lady,  with  a  gratified  smile. 
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He  made  no  answer ;  and  after  watdiing'  litm 
a  momenti  she  said,  **  Does  yow  sflenoe  mem 
to  dispute  my  daim  ?^ 

"  Blanche/'  said  he,  taking  her  hand  kiddlyy 
**  will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  as  an  old  friend, 
one  who,  having  known  yon  from  infkncy,  loves 
you  dearly ;  one  who,  having  signed  on  your 
forehead  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  would  ventitfre 
sometimes  to  remind  you  of  what  that  rite  was 
a  token,  and  would  speak  truth  to  yon,  when  all 
others  flattered  or  deceived  you  ?" 

"  Speak,"  said  she ;  •*  I  have  always  lored 
you." 

*'  Tell  me,  then,  should  you  daim  this  infio* 
ence  as  your  right,  if  your  mother  were  now 
alive?"  said  the  old  clergj^man,  in  a  voice  of  gfMt 
solemnity. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  yonng  lady, 
frankly  ;  "  it  was  hers  before  it  was  mine." 

"  And  was  it  hers,  Blanche,  as  your  mother, 
or  your  father's  wife  ?"  inquired  he. 

She  coloured  again  more  deeply  than  before ; 
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bat,  after  a  momentary  struggle,  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  said — 
"I  ooodemn  myself,  Mr.  Armytage,  but  I 

cumot  deny  that  it  is  the  right  of  my  Other's 
wife.** 

"  You  are  as  you  have  ever  been,  Blanche, 
nobly  &ank,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  gratifica- 
tioD  at  her  answer,  which  gave  her  great  plea- 
sore. 

"  But,  Mr.  Armytage,  although  I  admit  your 
priodple,  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  without 
aoeptioDs ;  and  my  case  may  perhaps  form  one, 
if  you  knew  all." 

""And  perhaps  not^  Miss  Mortimer,  if  you 
knew  all" 

"  Knew  what  ?'*  said  she,  earnestly. 

"  Knew  the  feelings  of  her  whom  you  slight, 
fepise,  and  neglect." 

Blanche  compressed  her  lips  a  little,  and  then 
answered — 

"That  she  should  complain  to  you  is  just  on 
*  par  with  the  meanness  of  her  previous  con- 
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duct.  I  cannot  think  well  of  a  girl  of  her  ag 
who  has  consented  to  form  a  marriage  so  d 
proportioned,  so  ill-assorted.  I  cannot^  frc 
respect  to  my  mother's  memory,  love  or  i 
verence  one  who  has  thrust  herself  into  1: 
place — a  place  she  fills  so  unworthily.'' 

"  If  respect  for  your  mother's  memory  c 
not  prevent  your  father  putting  her  there,  it 
at  least  a  reflection  on  him,  which  his  daught^ 
need  not  make,  to  oppose  his  will  on  that  top 
If,  through  your  influence,  Blanche,  your  fatl: 
is  induced  to  infringe  the  vow  he  made  to  lo 
and  cherish  his  wife,  with  whom  will  rest  t 
guilt  of  tempter?  I  speak  strongly  to  yc 
Miss  Mortimer ;  you  have  a  strong  mind,  a 
can  bear  with  me." 

Blanche  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little  vn 
but  her  countenance  told  of  powerful  emotic 
at  work  within.     Presently  she  said,   with 
effort — 

"  I  have  been  wrong ;  I  have  encroached  ; 
have  been  cold.     But  oh,  Mr.  Armytage,  I   < 
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*alike  her  so  very,  very  much,  that  to  affect  to 
be  otherwise,  would  be  an  hypocrisy  of  which  I 
cannot  be  guilly;    it   would   be   worse    than 
all" 

"And  you  think  you  cannot  help  this  aver- 
^cn  r  replied  he,  looking  gravely  at  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot,''  was  her  answer. 

''That  is,  indeed,  unfortunate,"  was  his  re- 
Joinder,  in  the  same  grave  tone,  pausing  in  his 
^■^  and  almost  facing  her ;  "  for  we  know  that 
■^^  who  *  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  miwderer.* " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Armytage !"  exclaimed  she,  "  you 
^^5c  hard,  shocking  words." 

"They    are    not    my    words,"   replied    he, 
^^mestly. 

"  But  can  they  apply  to  me  ?" 

"That  you  must  yourself  decide.     Do  they 

^]>ply  to  those,  who,  having  been  injured,  ill- 

^^8ed,  deceived,  feel  that,  in  spite  of  their  best 

^orts,  the  presence  and  society  of  their  enemy 

^^  painful  and  oppressive  ?    or  do  they  refer  to 

ttow,  who,  without  offence  given,  without  any 

▼OL.  II.  D 
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koowa  or  ascertained  cause  of  grievance,  con- 
ceive, harbour,  and  indulge  an  unmitigated  dis- 
lika  to  some  individual  whom  they  merely  siu- 
pect  of  injurj  to  themselves  ?" 

"  And  is  that  a  picture  you  conceive  appli- 
cable to  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  myself?"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  your  conscience,  dor 
Miss  Mortimer,  and  avoid  answering  that;  md 
then  I  will  excuse  \our  not  answering  me,"  Slid 
her  old  friend. 

"  No,  I  will  answer  you  so  far  as  I  am  coD- 
cerned.  My  conscience  condemns  me,  if  your 
doctrine  b  true  ;  but  surely  there  must  be 
exceptions,  mitigations,  allowances  to  such  i 
rule.  How  can  I  help  disliking  her  ?  or  vhA 
can  I  do  to  alter  a  feeling  which  has  been 
growing  for  months  ?" 

"  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  easier  to  hare 

-  crushed  the  viper's  brood  when  in  the  e^,  tbao 

now,  that  they  have  acquired  strength  and  life 

and  vigour.     It  was  a  sad  neglect  to  overiooli 
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the  danger,  because  it  was  so  easOy  remedied. 
^^  if  you  stiD  delay,  every  day  will  add  to 
"kv  power  of  tormenting  you,   and  diminish 
yowB  of  resistance." 

**  Tell  me,  Mr.  Army tage,  do  you  speak  so 
^  Mrs.  Mortimer?"  inquired  Blanche,  after  a 
•*«oce  of  some  minutes. 
"There  is  no  need." 

''And  has  she  no  angry  feelings,  no  aversion 
^  overcome  ?     Have  you  not  to  teach  her  for- 
'^eness,  too  ?"  persisted  Blanche. 
**  Not  towards  you  at  least." 
"  Yet  she  must  hate  me  I" 
*'  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  her  this  mom- 
%  Blanche,  how  ardently  she  longed  for  your 
iendship,  how  warmly  she  praised  you,  how 
iHestly  she  admired  you." 
Blanche  was  silent  again,  but  at  length  she 
daimed  eagerly — 

^'What  can  I  do?  I  would  love  her  if  I 
uld ;  but  my  whole  soul  revolts  at  the  idea, — 
id  to  affect  what  I  do  not  feel — to  say  what  I 

D  2 
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do  not  think  I  Impossible,  a  thousand  times 
impossible,  Mr.  Axmytage" 

*'  There  are  people,  Blanche,  who  treat  their 
readiness  to  confess  their  faults  as  if  it  were  an 
indemnification  for  retaining  them.  Take  care 
you  do  not  secretly  console  yourself  that  way, 
and  fancy  that  because  you  are  more  willing  to 
acknowledge  an  unjustifiable  aversion  than  some 
other  persons,  that  therefore  it  is  less  culpable 
in  you  to  indulge  it.  Now  I  must  leave  you,  for 
I  have  busiuess  to  attend  to;  so  good  mom- 
mg. 

Blanche  gave  him  her  hand,  and  then  walked 
back  thoughtfully  to  the  house. 

She  had  not  intended  to  be  unjust ;  she  would 
have  scorned  such  a  fault ;  nor  had  she  really 
any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  she  had  made 
her  young  step-mother  suffer.  She  had  thought 
of  Nora  as  a  rival,  as  one  with  whom  to  contend 
was  natural  and  lawful,  and,  as  she  said,  she 
had  allowed  the  feeling  of  dislike  to  grow  and 
strengthen  until  it  seemed  now  insurmountable. 
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But  an  the  way  homei  her  mind  was  dwelling 
on  the  ugly  picture  Mr.  Armytage  had  drawn, 
^  she  seemed  to  see  loathsome  vipers  crawling 
^  writhing  round  her  heart,  stinging  her  better 
mind  to  death  in  their  subtle  advances. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Armytage  met  her, 
she  was  meditating  on  another  subject. 

Maigherite  and  Bertha  had  determined  to  call 
^  Lady  Fanny  St.  Amand,  and,  although  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  forbidden  his  wife's  going  there, 
from  piqae  at  her  conduct,  inspired  by  the 
^cious  insinuations  of  his  second  daughter, 
and  the  luitrue  representations  of  the  younger, 
^  did  not  interfere  with  them.  On  the  con- 
^,  as  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  friendly  terms  which  he  had  long  been  on 
^th  Lord  Clarence,  he  resolved  to  call  himself, 
^d  proposed  that  Blanche  should  accompany 
l^.  But  whatever  were  her  private  feelings, 
Blanche  would  not  make  such  a  demonstration 
^  &your  of  a  man  who  had  avoided  meeting 
^  the  day  before. 
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Whatever  his  motive  might  have  been,  the 
slight  was  palpable  and  public.  She  dedined 
the  expedition  for  herself,  although  highly  ap- 
proving that  her  father  should  accompany  heJ 
sisters  on  such  an  occasion.  She  gave  no  ex- 
planation of  her  motives,  nor  any  idea  of  how 
she  intended  to  occupy  herself  meantime;  but 
when  they  were  gone,  she  stood  musing  some 
time  at  a  window,  and  then  suddenly  taking  a 
resolution,  she  walked  with  an  air  of  rather  less 
haughtiness  than  usual  to  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
morning-room. 

Nora,  who  was  just  putting  away  her  books 
preparatory  to  her  drive,  had  not  the  least  idea 
whose  entrance  to  expect,  in  answer  to  her  gentle 
*'  Come  in ;"  for  it  was  the  first  time  Blanche's 
fingers  had  touched  the  door,  and  Bertha  was 
accustomed  to  enter  without  ceremony. 

Miss  Mortimer  advanced  to  the  hearth-rug, 
and  stood  a  moment  without  speaking.  Nora, 
surprised  and  a  little  alarmed,  inquired  if  she 
could  do  anything  for  her,  to  which  Blanche, 
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^th  an  unea^  smiley  asked  if  she  were  going  out 

^bat  afteraooD,  and  offered  her  company. 

His.  Mdrtimer  coloured  and  hesitated  a  little, 

^&  she  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  both  questions ; 

^l^ereupon  the  other  said  rather  decidedly,  that 

^    her  sodety  was  unpleasant,  she  would  not 

iofiictit 

Nora  eagerly  disclaimed  such  an  idea,  but 
Added,  tiiat  Qhe  hesitated  because  she  was  going 
^o  call  on  Miss  Fairfax,  and  she  was  afraid  Miss 
^'lortimer  might  not  like  the  drive. 

^  What  makes  you  go  there  ?"  said  Blanche, 
^Horfly. 

"  Your  father  wished  it,"  was  Nora's  answer, 

^accompanied  by  a  look  of  a  criminal  caught  in 

^^  evil  act ;  for  she  feared  lest  her  interrogator 

should  report  that  she  complained  of  the  task 

^^ssigned  her,  or  should  suppose  she  meant  to 

V)oast  of  her  submission. 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you,"  replied  Blanche, 
most  decidedly  ;   and  finding  that  it  was  time  to 
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prepare  for  the  drive,  she  b^;ged  Mrs.  Mortiiner 
to  do  so — she  herself  was  quite  ready. 

Nora  left  her  accordingly,  and  whilst  hurrying 
over  her  toilette  in  the  greatest  trepidation,  lest 
she  should  keep  Miss  Mortimer  waiting,  was 
divided  between  wonder  at  the  unexpected 
honour  thus  conferred  on  her,  and  a  sort  of 
trembling,  frightened  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  such  an  advance  towards  companionship. 

*^  If  I  can  but  avoid  being  very  disagreeable 
and  tiresome  to  Blanche,"  thought  Nora,  "  per- 
haps she  will  repeat  the  same  thing,  and  die 
result  would  in  all  probability  be  a  little  more 
union  between  me  and  my  husband.  We  may 
never  be  again  what  we  once  were,  or  rather 
what  I  once  fancied  we  were ;  I  must  not  expect 
that.  But  oh,  if  I  could  only  believe  he  loves 
me  a  little  still,  how  much  easier  and  lighter  my 
tasks  would  be." 

In  the  meantime,  Blanche  was  standing  in 
the  other  room,  looking  round  her  and  recaUing 
the  past,  with  some  such  feelings  as  had  occupied 
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Lord  Clarence  on  the  same  spot  the  day  before. 
The  apartment  had  onoe  been  hers ;  and  it  formed 
one  of  the  earliest  grievances  on  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
part,  that  she  had  been  forced  to  give  it  up  to 
the  new  comer.  She  had  felt  it  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  haughty  spirit,  unused  to  yield  in  the 
smallest  trifles ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  com- 
I^  so  that  she  continued  ignorandy  to  ascribe 
to  a  bve  of  domination,  a  disregard  of  others, 
^  an  indecent  indifference  to  propriety  on 
Nora's  part,  a  circumstance  with  which  she  had 
^  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  £act  was,  that  early  after  the  marriage, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  then  in  the  first  ardour  of  a 
passion  which  had  since  so  rapidly  vanished, 
^ould  have  allowed  his  wife  a  choice  of  anv 
Qiatter  which  did  not  concern  him,  and  he  had 
^ked  her  what  aspect  she  preferred  for  her  bed- 
room and  other  apartments.  The  result  of  her 
<^oice,  which  she  made,  quite  ignorant  that  there 
^ere  others  to  be  consulted  besides  herself,  was, 
^directions  were  transmitted  to  England  to 

D  3 
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fit  up  a  suite  of  rooms  for  her  use,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  perfectly  agreeable  and  convenient  to 
her  husband  also ;  but  one  of  these  was  the  identi- 
cal sitting-room,  which,  from  its  pleasant  aspect, 
cheerful  view,  and  convenient  situation,  had  for 
several  generations  been  the  favourite  apartment 
of  the  successive  mistresses  of  the  mansion. 

Blanche,  without  a  word,  had  selected  another 
sanctuary  for  herself,  and  all  but  made  a  vow 
never  to  enter  the  desecrated  chamber  from 
which  she  was  thus  expelled. 

Now  she  stood  there,  and  gazed  about  her 
like  one  who  returns  after  a  long  interval  to 
her  childhood's  home ;  then  she  tried  to  read 
the  character  of  the  present  occupant  in  the 
books  and  articles  she  saw  before  her:  with 
what  feelings  she  was  not  quite  sure.  She  was 
not  certain  whether  she  desired  to  see  arguments 
for  strengthening  herself  in  her  dislike,  or  motives 
for  relaxing  into  a  favourable  opinion.  She  sur- 
veyed the  volumes  on  the  table ;  and  just  before 
her,  on  a  beautifully  carved  book-stand,  evidently 
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brought  from  Switzerland,  lay  a  small  book  in  a 
oover  of  yelyet,  elaborately  embroidered ;  she 
opened  it»  it  was  a  Bible,  and  on  examining 
the  fly-leaf,  she  saw  that  it  had  be^Q  presented 
to  Nora  by  her  cousui  Gerard  on  some  previous 
birthday.  She  turned  over  the  pages,  and  me- 
dttmcally  glanced  at  words  so  familiar  to  the 
^  as  to  convey  little  meaning  to  the  heart. 
Bot  the  leaves  fluttered  over,  until  they  divided 
of  their  own  accord  at  one  place,  as  if  there  they 
were  accustomed  to  be  often  opened.  Blanche 
'cad  again, — 
"Blessed  are  the  meek  —  Blessed  are 

THE    MERCIFUL — BlESSED    ARE    THE    PEACE- 
MAK1R8.'' 

With  a  sting  of  conscience  she  put  down  the 
sacred  volume,  and  turned  away.  At  that  mo- 
naent,  Nora  entered  with  an  eager  apology  for 
havmg  kept  her  waiting.  Miss  Mortimer's 
answer  was  short,  for  her  feelings  were  very 
powerful ;  and  her  timid  companion,  afraid  she 
was  displeased,  felt  frightened  and  unhappy. 
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Id  the  carriage,  Blanche  leant  back  in  sOence 
for  some  way ;  but  as  they  drove  through  the 
village,  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  Mr.  Anny- 
tage  in  the  distance.  She  was  conscious  that 
her  present  situation  would  seem  the  result  of 
his  earnest  reproofs,  a  sign  of  repentance,  as 
well  as  an  acknowledgment  of  error.  She  sat 
up  with  a  deepened  colour;  and  when  Nora 
smiled  and  kissed  her  hand  in  passing  the 
clergyman,  Blanche  too  bent  her  head,  and 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  her  unembarrassed  air, 
that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  doing  better. 

"  He  is  going  oiu*  way,"  said  she  hurriedly  ; 
"  could  we  not  take  him  up?" 

Nora  drew  the  check-string  almost  before  the 
words  were  finished ;  but  when  the  footman  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  window,  she  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  claim  precedence  over  Miss  Mor- 
timer, that  she  waited  for  her  to  give  the  order, 
and  Blanche,  from  old  habit,  spoke  first.  She 
recollected  herself  almost  immediately,  and  po- 
litely  apologised  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken. 
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just  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  stranger ;  but 
it  was  so  mudi  more  than  she  would  have  done 
a  week  ago  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  poor  Nora 
cdoured  like  a  culprit,  and  could  hardly  say  a 
^  words  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  signify. 

Mr.  Arroytage  presented  himself  at  the  car- 
fisge-door,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
object  of  their  journey,  but  declined  entering 
^  carriage,  as  he  was  only  going  a  little 
^er.  He  expressed  neither  by  word  or 
^k  the  slightest  surprise  at  seeing  the  two 
l^ies  together;  and  to  aU  appearance,  had 
^y  forgotten  the  meetings  and  the  conversa- 
tions of  that  very  morning :  then  observing  that 
^cy  had  a  long  drive  before  them,  and  that  he 
^ould  not  detain  them,  he  wished  them  both 
good  morning,  and  left  them. 

This  little  diversion  to  their  thoughts  was 
useful,  as  breaking  the  stiffness  of  Miss  Morti- 
OQer*s  manner.  She  remembered,  that  if  her 
<^i&pany  were  not  to  be  a  penance,  she  must 
'^e  some  effort  to  be  agreeable  to  her  com- 
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paoion,  so  she  began  searching  about  for  a 
subject  of  conversation.  She  was  aided  by 
Nora,  observing,  as  her  eyes  just  then  feU  on 
the  picturesque  school,  that  she  believed  the 
building  was  designed  by  Miss  Mortimer  her- 
self. 

This  introduced  some  amicable  conversation 
about  the  children,  the  mistress,  the  clergyman, 
and  other  village  matters;  and  the  ladies  be* 
came  more  easy  together  every  five  minutes. 

Being  rather  desirous  of  vindicating  herself 

with  regard  to  the  visit  of  Lord  Clarence,  Nora 
next,  though  with  some  hesitation,  alluded  to 
him.  The  hesitation  was  misunderstood  ;  and 
Blanche,  secretly  conscious  that  she  cared  more 
for  his  lordship  than  she  allowed  to  be  apparent, 
relapsed  into  coldness  at  the  mention  of  his 
name. 

Still  Mrs.  Mortimer  went  on,  and  repeated 
what  he  had  said  about  his  estate,  his  tenants, 
his  schools,  and  his  other  objects  of  interest, 
anxious  to  show  that  it  was  with  no  particular 
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r^aid  to  her  society,  but  a  much  higher  motive, 
that  he  bad  spent  the  afternoon  in  walking 
about  the  village  with  her. 

It  was  deeply  interesting  to  Blanche ;  and  in 
this  Dew  development  of  Lord  Clarence's  cha- 
nuta",  she  read  what  she  had  believed  hitherto  to 
be  wanting  in  him,  a  steadfast  aim  and  worthy 
object  in  life;  a  principle  and  tone  of  mind, 
vhich  justified  a  partiality  for  him  such  as  she 
bad  hardly  before  supposed  him  to  deserve. 

That  Lord  Clarence  had  long  loved  her,  as 
Margherite  had  said,  she  knew  pretty  well ;  but, 
sltboogh  not  insensible  to  his  preference,  she 
bad  scorned  to  be  won  by  personal  attractions 
or  polite  accomplishments.  Now  that  he  showed 
bunself  possessed  of  something  more  than  these, 
sbe  need  not  blush  to  encourage  a  suit  which 
depended  only,  she  believed,  on  her  smiles,  to  be 
advanced. 

Miss  Fairfax,  of  Walcot  Lodge,  was  a  very 
disagreeable  person,  whom  nobody  liked  to  neg- 
l^  although  nobody  wished  to  see  much  of 
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her.  But  a  visit  there  was  a  penance  which 
Blanche  seldom  inflicted  on  herself,  and  she  had 
a  great  mind  not  to  go  in  at  all  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  although  she  did  not  keep  to  this 
resolution,  but  accompanied  Mrs.  Mortimer  into 
the  hot  drawiug-room,  strong  with  the  odour  of 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  birds,  she  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  absent,  so  far  as  her  assistance 
in  conversation  was  concerned. 

The  good  of  her  visit  was  all  to  herself;  and 
she  certainly  derived  some  useful  reflections 
from  her  observations  on  the  occasion. 

She  saw  in  the  patient  kindness  and  polite 
attention  which  Mrs.  Mortimer  bestowed  on 
the  peevish  and  selfish  invalid  before  her,  what 
true  courtesy  was,  and  she  sat  wondering  silently 
from  what  source  such  endurance  could  spring. 
That  it  contrasted  forcibly  with  her  own  usual 
manners,  and  that  the  haughty  unconcern  with 
which  she  would  have  listened,  was  very  different 
both  in  its  expression,  axuse,  and  effect,  from 
Nora's  look  and  tone,  she  could  not  possibly 
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hdp  aeeiog.     Again  and  again  she  pondered 
tbe  question — ^what  was  its  source  ? 

It  was  not,  as  she  would  a  few  days  ago  have 

raddesdy  concluded,  a  shallow  intellect  and  un- 

oociqned  brain  which  made  the  listener  thus 

toieiuDt  and  indulgent;   for  not  only  had  it 

gluioed  into  her  own  comprehension  to-day,  that 

her  young  step-mother  was  dear-headed  and 

iiuelligent,  and  she  had  ground  for  believing  her 

also  possessed  of  a  cultivated  and  well-informed 

iDind,  but  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  all  the 

frivoUty  and  folly  of  Bertha  would  never  have 

niade  her  listen  with  civil  patience  for  even  ten 

minutes  to  the  tiresome  particulars  on  which  old 

Miss  Fairfax  dilated.     No,  it  was  something 

^ond  what  Bertha  possessed,  something  un- 

)QK)wn  even  to  Blanche  herself,  but  something 

^hicb,  unintentionally  and  almost  unwelcomed, 

Wught   to   her  mind  the  idea  of  a   pitying 

wigeL 

The  words  which  she  had  read — "Blessed 
^  the  meek/'  again  recurred  to  her  memory, 


■*.•■- 
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to  their  carriage. 

*'  I  hope  I  did  not  seem  rude  or  impa 
said  Nora  refiectingly;  "it  is  so  diffi< 
fiod  subjects  of  conversatioD  with  Miss 
fex." 

"  Rude  and  impatient,  my  dear  Mn. 
mer !  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  yoi 
possibly  find  any  sort  of  interest  in  dia 
the  merits  of  lapdogs,  the  iQness  of  monk 
the  faults  of  a  footman  and  groom  ?'' 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  cho« 
subjects;  but  it  is  better  than  to  indi 
gossip ;  and  last  time  I  went  there,  Miss 
told  me  so  many  bad  things  about  all  tht 
hours  as  made  me  quite  unhappy." 
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cootioued  Nora^  in  explanation,  "  to  hear  about 
the  follies  and  faults  of  others,  when  we  can 
neither  contradict  nor  excuse  them  ?'' 

"Very  tiresome,  I  admit,"  replied  Miss  Mor- 
tiiDer;  "but  if  we  are  to  make  ourselves  un- 
happy about  our  neighbours'  faults,  much  less 
thdr  follies,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  burden  to 
cany.  Why,  you  must  exist  on  a  perpetual  bed 
of  hot  coals,  if  you  concern  yourself  in  that  way. 
At  least,  I  hardly  know  an  individual  whose  bad 
qualities  might  not  afford  a  weeping  philosopher 
auffident  sources  of  distress  to  last  for  life. 
Men  and  women  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
DU)st  ludicrous  compounds  of  insincerity,  con- 
tradiction, and  absurdity — fit  only  to  be  de- 
spiaei'' 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Nora,  gently ;  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  contradicting  you;  but  everybody 
has  some  good  quality  ;  and  as  to  their  faults, 
we  never  can  tell  what  peculiar  temptations  they 
Diay  have  had,  so  we  ought  to  make  allowances 
aocordmgly." 
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"The  longer  I  live  in  this  world,"  refdied 
Blanche^ ''  the  more  I  see  of  despicable  and  cod* 
temptible  in  human  nature.  Show  me  the  man 
who  has  not  stooped  to  court  popularity  by 
mean  arts,  or  disgraced  himself  by  vacillating 
opinions  and  renegade  conduct,  or  quarrelled 
with  his  best  fiiend  for  some  paltry  object,  or 
madly  risked  his  credit  and  comfort  in  mercei- 
nary  speculations,  from  a  thirst  of  gold.  I 
speak  of  those  who  have  some  character  and 
mental  cL  plomb^  not  alluding  to  the  idle,  volatile, 
frivolous  crew,  who  crowd  the  fashionable  world, 
and  live  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  And 
as  to  women,  most  of  them  are  so  utterly  be- 
neath contempt,  that  I  would  not  characterise 
them  at  all." 

"  I  daresay  you  have  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  I  have,"  answered  Nora ;  *'  for  you  know 
until  I  married  your  father,  I  lived  so  very 
retired  a  life.  But  I  hope  you  see  things  too 
strongly.  I  would  rather  not  think  so  very 
ill  of  everybody." 
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**  If  one  could  think  differently  I"  ejaculated 
Biuidie. 

**  But  when  one  does  a  wrong  thing  oneself/' 
nplied  her  companion,  "at  least,  when  I  do, 
I  always  find  myself  making  so  many  excuses, 
(fiscovering  so  many  palliations  for  it;  the 
temptation  came  so  gradually  that  I  did  not 
see  it ;  or  so  suddenly  that  I  was  not  prepared ; 
or  so  unlocked  for  that  I  never  thought  of 
ft:  and  all  these  things  make  it  seem  so  na- 
tural to  do  what  we  afterwards  ourselves  con- 
demQ,  that  at  the  time  it  is  almost  as  if  we 
ooold  not  help  yielding  to  it/' 

** Weill"  said  Blanche,  as  if  not  under- 
standing. 

"Then  I  suppose  the  same  things  happen 
to  others ;  and  they  may  excuse  themselves, 
and  we  might  excuse  them,  if  we  saw  all.  You 
loiow  on  a  steep  coast,  little  streams  of  water, 
^visible  and  imperceptible,  make  their  way  un- 
^Jerground,  and  wear  out,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
foundation  of  high,  solid  rocks ;  and  some  day, 
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although  they  seem  so  safe  and  steady,  dm 
the  cliffs  tumble  into  the  water  beneath.  Som 
thing  like  this,  I  think,  must  happen  to  inc 
viduals;   but   then,  after   thdr   fell,  they  mi 

rise  again,  and  there  the  analogy  oeases  to  I 
correct." 

"  This  catastrophe  can  only  happen  to  tho 
who  attempt  to  conceal  their  faults,  by  your  o^ 
showing,"  answered  Blanche.  **  It  is  the  hiddc 
stream  which  saps  the  foundation.  Candoi 
and  sincerity  would  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  tl 
universal  want  of  these  which  makes  me  s 
infinitely  despise  most  other  human  beings, 
can  forgive  anything  better  than  duplicity ;  bi 
in  some  shape  or  other,  it  meets  one  at  evei 
turn." 

Nora  was  silent ;  and  after  a  pause,  Bland 
suddenly  said — 

"Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  were  tl 
motives  which  made  you  listen  so  patiently  i 
Miss  Fairfax  to-day  ?" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  coloured  very  deeply,  an< 
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after  a  little  oonsideratioh^  said — "  You   havc^ 
asked  rather  a  hard  que^ion." 

"I  should  be  much  obliged  by  an  answer; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  you  had  a  definite 
'Motive,    one    that    you  could   express  if  you 

**  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  *  oblige  you/' 

^d  Nora,  looking  up  at  her  companion  with 

^^  which  spoke  the  same  feeling.     '*  It  was 

/^^ttly,  I  think,  the  wish  to  do  as  I  would  be 

^^^e  by  ;  partly  the  fear  that  she  might  find 

^^der  subjects  more  unpleasant  and  unprofit- 

^l>le." 

'*  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by !"  repeated 
*^ianche ;  "  you  do  not  inflict  on  your  visitors 
^^^^iii  discourse,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps,  although  my  topics  may  be  dif- 
*^^Tent,  my  conversation  may  be  as  tiresome  to 
^^%hers,"  replied  Nora,  humbly ;  "  I  am  afraid  it 
ust  often  be  very  dull,  and  so  I  ought  to  make 
e  allowances  at  least." 
There  was  another  lengthened  silence;  and 
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they  bad  approached  the  gates  of  the  P 
before  Blanche  spoke  again.  Then  she  said, 
a  much  less  haughty  tone  than  usual — 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you — ^very  much  oblif 
for  your  answer." 

Nora  longed  to  say  words  of  kindness  a 
good  will;  she  longed  to  express  the  wa 
desire  she  ever  felt 'to  win  Miss  Mortimc 
regard.  She  would  have  said  much,  had  f 
dared — but  she  had  no  courage.  Blanche  v 
too  awful  a  person  for  such  unreserve ;  too  lit 
demonstrative  herself  when  pleased ;  too  op 
in  expressing  contempt  or  anger  when  she  i 
them. 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  c 
indulged  the  promptings  of  loye  instead  of  fe 
The  warmth  which  some  individuals  cant 
bring  themselves  to  show,  they  value  highly 
others ;  powers  which  we  do  not  oursdves  pi 
sess,  we  are  often  ready  to  admire  for  tl 
very  reason ;  and  though  it  was  exceedingly  dii 
cult  to  Blanche  to  put  into  words  any  sentime 
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which  she  felt  stroDgly,  she  might,  now  that  she 
began  to  give  Nora  credit  for  sincerity,  have 
been  gratified   at   her  acknowledgment  of  re- 
gard. 
The  drive,  however,  had  been  productive  of 

pleasant  sensations  to  each  ;  and  when  the  ladies 
parted,  on  alighting  from  the  carriage,  it  was 
with  sentiments  of  good  will  on  one  side,  and 
obligation  on  the  other,  which  they  had  neither 
ttperienced  before.  There  are  few  more  de- 
lightful reflections  than  those  produced  by 
overcoming  a  prejudice,  or  conquering  an  un- 
founded  dislike  ;  except,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
^t  of  sincerely  and  cordially  forgiving  an 
^oemy,  and  returning  good  to  those  who  have 
before  done  us  evil. 

Nora's  share  of  satisfaction  was,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  most  agreeable,  and  she  sat  down  by 
her  solitary  fire,  with  a  tremor  of  almost  incre- 
dulous emotion  at  the  thought  of  how  she  ha.l 
spent  the  afternoon.  It  was  so  far  more  than 
a  recompense  for  having  tried  to  submit  quietly 

VOL.   II.  E 
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to  a  disappointment,  and  take  an  injustioe 
patiently,  that  she  did  not  even  think  of  it  in 
that  Ught.  It  was  an  indulgence,  as  wdcome, 
as  it  was  in  her  mind  both  unexpected  and 
undeserved  ;  and  she  could  not  restrain  h^ 
fancy  from  running  away  into  speculations  of 
possibilities,  which  looked  bright  from  the  dull 
spot  from  which  she  viewed  them. 

Miss  Mortimer,  too,  was  thinking  of  the 
drive,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  recollection  o 
this  conciliatory  movement  towards  one  whom 
she  had  supposed  her  enemy. 

Nora  was  not  so  bad  as  she  had  &ncied  ;  no» 
that  was  an  unjust  way  of  putting  it  She  was 
really  an  amiable,  well*intentioned  young  wo- 
man, and  had  she  not  married,  Blanche  would 
have  thought  very  well  of  her.  That  was  the 
blot ;  the  marriage !  how  could  she  have  done 
it? 

Blanche  again  reverted  to  the  idea  that  it 
must  have  been  the  work  of  another  hand. 
Whatever  of  trick  or  underhand  dealing  there 
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migbt  We  heen^  she  tAt  perstmded  was  not  on 
the  part  of  this  stndght-ibrward,  conscientious, 
and  humble-minded  ch3d.  She  knew  nothing 
of  Nora's  family  or  connections,  nothing  of  her 
private  history  ;  she  had  never  condescended  to 
inquire  particulars,  and  never  listened  when 
Bertha  gossipped ;  or  if  she  had  heard,  she  had 
never  believed  what  her  sister  said. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  she  resolved  from  that 
time  to  take  some  trouble  to  behave  differently  ; 
she  would  show  her  father's  wife  more  atten- 
tion ;  she  would  try  to  make  her  situation  more 
comfortable  than  she  believed  it  had  been.     She 
would  do  her  best  to  overcome  the  proud  dislike 
which  she  had  allowed  to  grow ;  to  conquer  her 
repugnance  to  giving  up  the  first  place  to  her  ; 
in  short,  she  would  show  that  she  could  amend 
her  conduct  when  convinced  it  had  been  wrong ; 
that  she  was  not  above  trying  to  improve ;  and 
perhaps  when  Lord  Clarence  came  next  time, 
Mr.  Armytage  might  have  a  different  tale  to 
teH 
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She  hoped  that  she  should  not  see  him  just 
at  present;  and  she  fancied  that  in  all  proba- 
bility as  his  visit  at  Oaklea  would  be  short,  they 
might  avoid  aA  interview. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


There  are  in  this  load  stanning  tide,  • 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  th'  everlasting  chime-— 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart. 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  stnun  repeat. 


Mrs.  Mortimer  was  still  meditating  by  fire- 
light, when  Bertha  suddenly  entered  the  room, 
^d  told  her  she  was  come  to  gossip  for  half- 
«J-hour. 
Her  commencement  of,  *'  Well,  what  do  you 
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think  ?"  prepared  Nora  for  some  important 
communicatioDy  or  at  least  something  which 
Bertha  considered  highly  important — but  it 
gave  her  no  due  whatever  to  the  subject. 

"Well,  only  think,  Lord  Clarence  and  his 
sister  are  coming  to  stay  here.  What  do  you 
suppose  Blanche  will  say  ?'* 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  terribly  disturbed  by  this 
communication.  It  was  not  the  want  of  due 
regard  for  her  situation  as  nominal  mistress  of 
the  house,  which  Bertha  displayed  by  her  haste 
to  forestall  her  father's  announcement  of  this 
impending  visit;  it  was  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  thoughtless  indifference  on  Bertha's 
part  to  propriety  would  surely  be  visited  on  her- 
self in  her  husband's  wrath.  She  would  be 
blamed  for  this,  most  certainly ;  and  protesta- 
tions that  she  could  not  help  it,  and  had  reallv 
asked  no  questions,  would  be  treated  as^ — 

All  too  little  to  atone 

For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Moreover,   she   had   an   additional  reason    for 
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shrioking  from  a  visit  from  Lord  Clarence  ;  for 
absurd  and  mifounded  as  her  husband's  accusa- 
tkrns  were,  he  might  yet  again  revert  to  them  ; 
they  oould  not  but  make  her  extremely  uncom- 
fortaUe ;  they  were  painful  and  offensive  in  the 
highest  d^ree. 

What  should  she  do  then,  how  oould  she 
behafs,  so  as   to    avoid    exciting   these     dis- 
agreeable remarks,  and  yet  sufficiently  fulfil  her 
duties  as   mistress  of  his  house?     Mr.  Mor- 
timer's expectations    on  that  subject  were   so 
Tery  decided ;  he  so  particularly  insisted  on  a 
free,  graceful,  easy,  unconstrained  air,  and  was  so 
grierously  annoyed  at  awkwardness  or  dullness. 
Coiainly,  so  far  as  Lord  Clarence  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  so  amiable,  cheerful,  and  well- 
bred,  that  it  would  be  easier  than  with  some 
other  persons  to  get  over  the  unpleasantness  of 
what  had  passed,  if  Mr.  Mortimer  would  not 
again  revert  to  it ;  but  if  he  should,  the  young 
man's  frank,  friendly  manners  would  be  against 
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her ;  how  could  she  adopt  coldness  and  reserve 
without  making  matters  worse  ? 

All  this  ran  quickly  through  her  mind  after 
Bertha  had  spoken ;  then  she  recollected  that  of 
all  follies^  that  of  tormenting  ourselves  about  the 
future  possible  evils  or  inconveniences  in  our 
path,  is  the  greatest.  She  had  only  to  do  what 
was  right  now,  and  that  was,  if  possible,  to 
stop  Bertha's  gossip. 

"  Blanche  was  so  cross  at  his  not  coming  in 
yesterday  to  see  her,  that  she  would  not  drive  to 
Oaklea  to  call  on  Lady  Fanny/'  pursued  Ber- 
tha ;  "  I  suppose  she  has  been  sulking  at  home 
alone.     I  wish  her  joy  of  it." 

"  Your  sister  drove  with  me  to  call  on  Miss 
Fairfax,"  said  Nora,  quietly ;  "  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  drive." 

"  To  call  on  Miss  Fairfax !"  screamed  Bertha. 
"  Well,  wonders  wiD  never  cease;  and  with  you 
too  !  what  shall  we  hear  next  ?  Apres  nous  le 
deluge.'* 


i 
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Nora  was  perfectly  silent  after  this  ezdama- 
tioQ. 

*'  I  say,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  what  made  Blanche 
do  any  such  thing — such  a  penance  ?  for  we 
d  know  how  pleasant  it  must  have  heen  to  you 
both.     *  I  never  !'  as  my  maid  says" 

**  She  proposed  it,  but  she  assigned  no  rea- 
Ku,''  said  Nora.  '^I  suppose  she  wished  to 
go." 

**  WeQ,  we  went  to  Oaklea,  papa,  Marghe- 
^te,  and  I,''  pursued  Bertha,  after  sundry  more 
ejaculations  expressive  of  amazement. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Nora,  in 
desperation,  rising  to  go  ;  ''  I  really  must  dress, 
for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

Bertha,  angry  and  disappointed,  was  forced 
to  let  her  go,  and  retired  murmuring  ;  however, 
her  anger  Nora  thought  of  less  consequence 
than  Mr.  Mortimer's  displeasure. 

Her  husband  came  to  her  dressing-room  just 
after  she  entered  it.  He  came  to  announce  the 
expected  visitors,  but  he  entered  into  no  par- 

£  3 
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meeting,  and  testified  it  so  openly  by  ber  grwtwj 
of  Nora,  as  made  Margherite,  who  was  presfoli 
shrug  her  stiouIHers,  and  Bertha  determined  '" 
forget  all  past  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

Lord  Clarence  was  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  just  the 
same  as  ever — particularly  friendly,  cordial,  awJ 
pleasant. 

To  the  other  ladies  he  was  decidedly  codtf 
in  his  maQDer;  and  with  Miss  Mortimer, 
who  entered  the  dining-room  rather  late,  mi 
whom  Nora  watched  as  they  met  wiih  some 
secret  interest,  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  so  entirely  so,  that  a  vague  idea  she 
had  entertained  of  there  being  some  peculiaf 
regard  existing  between  these  two,  was  al»ai>- 
doned  for  the  time  as  fanciful  and  unreal. 

"  It  is  really  very  good  of  you  and  Mr.  Morti" 
mer  to  receive  us,"  said  Lord  Clarence  to  hi* 
hostess,  as  he  was  oir^nng  the  cold  fowls  »* 
luncheon  for  ber,  "  after  being  twice  drivW 
away  by  such  very  unpleasant  drcuuistanP* 
from  houses  where  we  have  been  visiting,  Ji* 
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show  great  strength  of  mind  in  not  shunning  us 
yourself  1" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  at  aU  understand  to 
'what  he  alluded,  and  shewed  it  by  her  looks. 

**  Did  not  Mr.  Mortimer  tell  you  the  reason 
for  his  extending  his  kind  hospitality  to  us  ?" 
asked  he. 

^  No,  indeed ;  he  knew  that  I  required  no 
^^ciBon,  and   no   excuse   to  make  me  welcome 
your  sister,  and  I  am  also  glad  to  see  you/^  said 
Nora,  very  sincerely. 

*^  Ah  then,  he  conceals  from  you  the  obliga- 
^D  under  which  he  lays  us.  The  fact  is,  that 
W  for  his  kind  hospitality  Fanny  and  I  should 
Hi?e  had  to  return  to  a  desolate  and  dilapidated 
dwelling,  or  to  quarter  ourselves  at  Castle  St. 
Amand  aU  alone,  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  are 
^  Pkris  at  present." 

"  But  why  should  the  Mordaunts  turn  you 
^y"  asked  she. 

*I  am  sorry  to  say  the  eldest  son's  wife  is  very 
3,  and  Sir   Henry  and  Lady  Mordaunt  were 
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anxioufl  to  go  to  him,  and  of  course  the  youq^ 
ladies  also  accompany  them,  or  go  somewhat 
else  for  the  time.  At  all  events,  we  could  no^ 
remain  there ;  and  my  little  house  it  Mimlii— 
is  undergoing  repair  this  autumn,  and  not  ex= 
actly  habitable  yet." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  the  distress  c^l 
the  Mordaunts,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  be 
ashamed   of   being   so    glad  to  see  you  here; 
but  then,  we  will  set  that  down  to  satis&ctiofi 
at  Mr.  Mortimer  being   able   to  accommodate 
you,  and  my  pleasure  will  pass  for  a  virtue." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  was  bis 
reply,  with  some  emphasis. 

Bertha  eagerly  interposed  a  question,  as  to 
what  had  happened  before ;  what  previous  event 
had  driven  him  away;  from  what  place;  and 
how  should  Mrs.  Mortimer  know  anything 
about  it 

He  mentioned  the  bare  fact ;  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  Bertha,  who  kept  on  questioning  him, 
until  she  attracted  Lady  Fanny's  attention,  who 
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id  been  previously  chattiDg  with  Mr.  Mortimer. 
bit  took  up  the  story ^  and  repeated  aU  the  par- 
culars,  with  a  protestation  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
wed  his  life,  perhaps,  to  the  firmness  and 
rudence  of  Nora. 

The  latter  coloured  deeply,  and  in  the  first 
(•use  said,  without  raising  her  eyes — 

**  It  was  Mr.  Mortimer's  promptness  in  riding 
off  for  a  doctor  which  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
rioe.  Nothing  I  could  do  was  of  importance, 
compared  with  that." 

Thoughts  of  those  days  and  of  the  difference 
b^ween  then  and  noWy  of  the  feelings  which 
^ooompanied  them,  and  the  disappointments 
^ich  bad  so  quickly  ensued,  flitting  across  her 
Qund,  made  her  extremely  glad  to  find  at  that 
inomeDt  that  the  party  had  finished  their  lun- 
^n,  and  were  all  disposed  to  move  from  the 
table. 

Lady  Fanny  came  up  to  Nora's  side,  and 
massing  her  hand  affectionately  through  her  arm, 
^ted  her  protestations  of  pleasure  at  their 
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meeting  again,  in  which  expressions  Bertha 
tried  hard  to  have  a  share,  but  not  ?ery  suo- 
cessfully. 

The  day  was  oold  and  gloomy,  threatening 
snow  from  the  heavy  clouds  which  hung  low, 
giving  a  chilling  atmosphere  to  external  nature, 
which  was  peculiarly  unattractive.  Something 
was  said  about  its  being  too  bad  to  go  out. 
Blanche  declined  riding,  which  was  unusual  with 
her ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer  said  he  was  glad  of  it, 
as  he  had  letters  to  write. 

The  party  separated.  Blanche,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  visitors,  would  perhaps  have  carried 
out  her  new-formed  plans,  by  offering  to  sit  with 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  instead  of  shutting  herself  up 
alone ;  but  she  could  not  endure  the  appearance 
of  imitating  Bertha's  behaviour,  and  therefore 
she  walked  away,  and  Margherite  accompanied 
her,  makbg  a  slight  apology,  by  observing,  that 
as  Lady  Fanny  was  going  to  her  own  room,  she 
would  not  want  them  now. 

Lady  Fanny  with  exemplary  politeness  b^ged 
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not  to  interrupt  their  pursuits,  and  then  followed 

ber  hostess  upstairs,  to  Bertha's  great  delight, 
who  was  left,  as  she  supposed,  to  a  tete-tL-tete 
wid)  Lend  Clarence. 

''  Come  £>  the  library,  and  see  how  papa  has 
improved  it,''  said  she.  ^^  I  am  going  to  read 
there.'' 

"Thank  you,  but  not  just  now;  I  am  not 
studious.  I  shaU  go  out  for  a  turn  in  the 
IVk,"  was  his  disappointing  answer;  and 
Bertha  had  the  library  to  herself  if  she 
liked. 

Nora  and  Lady  Fanny  speedily  agreed,  that 
tkhoogh  it  was  dull  out  of  doors,  still  a  quick 
^  would  do  them  good ;  besides,  the  visitor 
wanted  to  see  the  school  of  which  her  brother 
had  spoken  much ;  and  instead  of  adjourning  to 
the  hearth-rug,  they  went  down  stairs,  prepared 
to  leave  the  house. 

Nora,  asking  her  companion  to  wait  one 
minute,  repaired  to  her  husband's  room  to 
account  for  herself,  and  her  intentions. 
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^  Lady  Fanny  has  asked  me  to  go  oot  wi 
her— *you  hare  no  objection?'^ 

"  Very  right-^Tery  right ;  her  ladyship  m 
find  it  cold,  I  can  tell  her,  but  that  is  her  eo 
oem,  not  mine.    Where's  her  brother  f" 

**  Gone  out,  I  believe,  alone ;  we  saw  him  fipfl 
the  window." 

'*  Oh,  well,  then  Blanche  could  come  to  n 
I  want  her  advice  and  help." 

He  went  on  speaking  as  he  was  mending 
pen.  Several  letters  and  notes  were  l^g  < 
the  table  before  him. 

**  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?"  asked  No 
humbly. 

''None,  except  to  take  care  and   make 
pleasant  to  the  visitors.     Pay  every  sort  of 
tention  to  Lord  Clarence  and  his  sister.     "3 
Duke's   interest   may  be   of  great  imports^ 
and  one  cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  secure 

"  Lady  Fanny  said  she  should  find  her  bro& 
if  she  could,"  continued  the  conscientious  N^ 
'*  and  ask  him  to  walk  with  us  ?" 
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''Veiy  wdly  if  they  like  it,  you  cannot  do 
better.  The  great  object  is  to  make  the  house 
igneiUe;  which,  as  mistress  is  a  duty,  that  falls 
exdoshrely  on  yon.  Find  out  what  they  like, 
ttd  let  diem  do  it ;  only  make  it  pleasant  that 
iky  may  be  m  no  hurry  to  leave.  Now  you 
vderstand  what  I  wish  ?" 

^Perfecdy,''  said  Nora ;  and  off  she  went,  to 
vt  OQ  these  injuncikKis. 

thef  soon  fell  in  with  Lord  Clarence,  had  a 
^  {feasant  ramble,  which    made  them  for- 
get the  cold,  and  did  not  return  to  the  house 
'  ^tO  the  rapidly  fading  twilight  brought  them 
Wk  with    spirits    raised,  and   quickly  circu- 
Wdag  Uood,  the  reward  of  exercise,  in  a  cold 
^inby  air. 

''I  hope  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  that 

phwBmt  boudoir  of  which  Clarence  told  me/' 

ind  Lady  Fanny,  as  they  walked  through  the 

W  together. 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  boudoir,"  replied  Nora ;  "  it  is 

*  comfortable  sitting-room,  where  you  or  any 
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^  Lady  Fanny  has  asked  me  to  go  out  witt 
her-^you  hare  no  objection  V* 

"  Very  right-^Tery  right ;  her  ladyship  wffl 
find  it  cold,  I  can  tell  her,  but  that  is  her  ea^ 
oem,  not  mine.    Where's  her  brother?^ 

**  Gone  out,  I  believe,  alone ;  we  saw  him  fioai 
the  window." 

'^  Oh,  well,  then  Blanche  could  come  to  me. 
I  want  her  advice  and  help." 

He  went  on  speaking  as  he  was  mending  a 
pen.  Several  letters  and  notes  were  lying  on 
the  table  before  him. 

**  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?"  asked  Nora9 
humbly. 

''None,  except  to  take  care  and  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  visitors.  Pay  every  sort  of  at- 
tention to  Lord  Clarence  and  his  sister.  Tlie 
Duke's  interest  may  be  of  great  importaooe^ 
and  one  cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  secure  it" 

"  Lady  Fanny  said  she  should  find  her  brother 
if  she  could,"  continued  the  conscientious  Nora, 
''  and  ask  him  to  walk  with  us  ?" 
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**  Very  weD,  if  they  like  it,  you  caniiot  do 
better.  The  great  object  is  to  make  the  bouse 
agnedde ;  wfaicb,  as  mistress  is  a  duty,  that  falls 
ezdusively  on  yon.  Find  out  what  they  like, 
and  let  them  do  it ;  only  make  it  pleasaat  that 
thqr  msy  be  m  no  hurry  to  leave.  Now  you 
mderstand  what  I  wish  f' 

^  Perfiscdy,''  said  Nora ;  and  off  she  went,  to 
ad  on  these  injunctions. 

They  soon  fell  in  with  Lord  Clarence,  had  a 
veiy  pleasant  ramble,  which  made  them  for- 
get ttie  cold,  and  did  not  return  to  the  house 
untfl  the  rapidly  &ding  twilight  brought  them 
back  with  spirits  raised,  and  quickly  circu- 
Is^  Uood,  the  reward  of  exercise,  in  a  cold 
^try  air. 

**  I  hope  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  that 
pleasant  boudoir  of  which  Clarence  told  me," 
^  Lady  Fanny,  as  they  walked  through  the 
M  together. 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  boudoir,"  replied  Nora ;  "  it  is 
*  comfortable  sitting-room,  where  you  or  any 
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body  who  likes,  and  wants  my  society,  may  oooie 
when  they  please." 

'*  A  permission  of  which  I  shall  gladly  avail 
myself,"  said  both  brother  and  sister. 

'*  I  sit  there  to  read  and  write  when  I  am 
alone,"  continued  Nora,  ^'  because  even  the  or- 
dinary drawing-room  is  too  large  for  comfort  t04 
a  creature  brought  up  in  a  nutshell,  as  Ij 
was ;  but  this  room  is  so  nicely  fitted  up,  andi 
so  very  luxurious,  that  I  feel  often  ashamecE 
of  having  it  so  much  for  my  own  use,  an£ 
am  thankful  to  share  the  pleasure  with  m 
friend." 

As  she  spoke,  she  ushered  them  into  ths 
apartment  in  question,  where  the  blazing  fires 
shed  its  ruddy  glow  on  the  cheerful-looking 
curtains,  the  polished  walnut-wood  book-shelves 
and  the  handsomely  bound  volumes  which  filledl 
them;  and  then,  as  it  glanced  on  the  centroi 
table  so  replete  with  materials  for  pleasant  occu- 
pation, on  the  easy-chairs  so  tempting  for  luxu- 
rious idleness,  it  threw  up  their  strange,  distorted. 
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daociDg  shadows  grotesquely  on  the  blue  and 
dver  paper  hangings. 

Lady  Fanny  sat  down  at  once  on  the  rug, 

with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  Nora  so 

&r  imitated  her  example,  as  to  take  the  lowest 

footstool  there ;  leaving  Lord  Clarence  to  instal 

'^nnself  m  the  depths  of  one  of  the  easiest  of 

'<>Qi)ging-chairs. 

Hiey  were  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  most 
Sociable  chat,  comparing  recollections  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  laughing  merrily  at 
lord  Clarence's  burlesques  of  travellers'  affecta- 
tions, when  Bertha  joined  their  party,  and  rather 
<^ed  their  mirth. 

The  pause  made  Nora  uncomfortable — she 
Was  afraid  Bertha  would  feel  herself  an  in- 
truder, although  she  might  have  spared  her 
anxiety,  for  that  young  lady  was  not  gifted  with 
such  acute  sensibilities. 

Anxious,  however,  to  introduce  some  dis- 
course, she  mentioned  a  book  she  had  been 
^ing,  and  they  soon  went  off  again  into  a 
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most  animated  comparison  of  pleasure  in  read- 
ing certain  new  publications,  and  diffenenoes  of 
opinion  regarding  them.     In  spite  of  the  fitful 
light,  Nora  could  not  help  seeing  that  any  ob- 
serration  of  hers  regarding  books  Blanche  had 
mentioned,  or   remarks  which  she  had 
Miss  Mortimer  make  concerning  authors 
their  works,  were  received  with  a  difference  oft** 
manner  by  Lord  Clarence,  which  made  her  agaiicm 
doubtful  whether  his  calm  and  loffy  oo 
were  not  in  part,  at  least,  a  disguise. 

Bertha  was  reduced  to  silence.      She 
read  herself,  and  she  had  therefore  nodiing 
say  on  such  topics ;  all  she  could  do,  was 
assume  an  air  of  deep  interest  in  the  conversa* 
tion,  and  make  this  particularly  marked 
the  gentleman  spoke. 

Her  theatrical  airs  were  perfectly  lost  on  1i< 
companions,    and  when  they  all  separated 
dress  for  dinner,  she  could  not  help  thinldn; 
how  stupid  the  other  three  were. 

After  the  ladies  left  the  dinner-table  tha^ 
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ei^iiiiig,  88  tbey  were  all  standing  round  the 
dniwiog-room  fire,  Lady  Fanny  suddenly  asked 
^hem,  in  a  general  way,  how  they  thought  Cla- 
''enoe  was  looking  ? 

Nora  said  *'  Thin ; "  Bertha  protested 
*^  Veiy  charming ;  but  don^t  tell  him  I  said  so/' 
which  his  sister  readily  promised;  Margherite 
ofaoenred  carelessly,  *'  Much  as  usual,/'  but 
filaoche,  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  exhibiting 
^Xi  interest  she  wished  to  conceal,  said,  with 
^otne  earnestness,  **  Has  he  been  unwell  at  all, 
^*  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

**  Overworked,  Miss  Mortimer — he  is  worn 
^  a  shadow,  and  we  came  away  from  Mineton 
^r  change  of  air  for  him.  Clarence  has  been 
^ing  sudi  wonders  of  self-denial  and  goodness, 
^bat  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  there  is 
Anything  of  life  left  in  him.  I  thought  we 
should  have  lost  him  half-a-dozen  times  this 
Autumn." 

Of  course  she  was  eagerly  pressed  to   tell 
ber  meaning;   and  not  a  little  proud  of  her 
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brother's  character,  she  was  ready  enough  to 
do  so. 

"  You  know  what  a  very  unhealthy  summer 
it  was ;  the  scarcity  had  brought  on  low  fever, 
and  even  in  our  own  village  at  St.  Amand,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  illness.  But  I  went  to  stay 
with  Clarence  at  Mineton,  and  whilst  I  was 
there  typhus,  or  as  the  people  call  it,  the  fever, 
broke  out  among  them  violently.  The  Mineton 
people  are  not  badly  off  for  wages,  but  they 
have  been  dreadfully  neglected ;  they  have  over- 
grown their  houses,  and  their  occupations  are 
mostly  unhealthy.  Their  immorality,  the  result 
of  crowded  houses,  is  frightful,  and  their  help- 
lessness in  sickness  perfectly  astonishing.  Well, 
Clarence  wanted  me  to  go  home  at  once  out  of 
harm's  way,  whilst  he  stayed,  and  with  the 
clergyman  and  doctor,  superintended  hospitals 
and  fever  cases  ;  nursed,  fed,  and  physicked  two 
or  three  hundred  sick  persons  ;  visited  infected 
cottages;    cleaned  out  pestilential  rooms,  such 
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as  one  never  dreams  of;  and,  in  short,  toiled 
on  from  morning  till  night  unceasingly." 

"  And  did  you  ?'*  asked  Blanche,  in  a  deeply 
firmest  tone. 

**No,  of  course  not;  if  he  had  been  taken 
with  fever,  who  would  there  have  been  to  nurse 
him  ?  Whilst  he  was  hourly  exposing  his  life, 
to  try  and  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  former 
proprietor,  it  would  have  been  too  bad  to  have 
^runk  from  standing  by  him,  so  far  as  I  could  ; 
I  Was  not  quite  so  wretched  as  to  desert  him 
^hen.  However,  he  was  uneasy,  and  wrote  to 
Daamma." 

*'  And  the  Duchess  ordered  you  home,  I  sup- 
Pose  ?"  said  Margherite. 

"The  Duchess  did  no  such  thing,"  replied 
*^dy  Fanny ;  "  my  mother  came  herself  to  help 
^.  It  rather  startled  me,  I  confess,  to  see  how 
^^^arlessly  she  threw  herself  into  the  work  v^ith 
Clarence ;  but  she  said,  people  of  her  age  were 
^^ss  likely  to  take  infection,  and  she  could  have 
^very  advantage  in  food,  and  change  of  clothes, 

VOL.    II.  F 
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and  fresh  air  at  home.     And  how  could  we  say 
she  should  not   do  what  she  so   dearly  loves< 
—devote  herself  to  the  good  of  others  ?*' 

*'  And  what  did  you  do,  Lady  Fanny  V* 
Nora,  taking  her  hand. 

''  Stayed   at   home   and   made   broth,  jeQ] 
gruel,  arrow-root,  weighed  out  medicines,  an  .^md 
poured  port  wine  into  small  bottles,  suitable  fc^BMor 
distribution.     Mine  was  a  most  inglorious, 
heroic  part,  and  I  had  not  always  enough  to 
to  keep  me   from  worrying  a  little  about  u— ^-Joy 
mother  and  Clarence,  when  they  stayed  out  ve^i^^a^ 
late." 

'*  But  they  came  to  no  harm  ?"  said  Nora. 

"  They  did  not  take  the  fever,  but  Clarenr  ^r^oe 
was  worn  by  his  unwearied  exertions  to  a 
feet  shadow.  He  is  not  naturally  strong, 
sometimes  I  thought  he  must  give  way.  B' 
mind  triumphed  over  matter;  resolution, 
intense  self-devoted  zeal,  carried  him  throu| 
When  the  last  case  was  reported  cured,  aic  ^^^od 
everything  was  in  its  natural  order,  we  got  he  — '^ 
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to  come  away,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  purify* 
'Qg  at  Malvern,  we  came  to  the  Mordaunts/' 

"And  all  this  is  only  just  over,  then,"  said 
^ora;  "  no  wonder  he  looks  so  thin." 

"The   hard  work  has  been  over  these  two 

'^^onths  now.      The  worst  was  in  September, 

••^^d  by  the  beginning  of  November  there  was 

^^^>mparative  tranquillity ;  but  it  was  some  time 

*^^fore  we  were  quite  sure  that  everything  in- 

^'^ted  or  infectious  was  removed,  and  he  would 

^ot  go  till  he  had  made  arrangements  for  better 

^Vrellings  for  his  people.     The  expense  of  the 

^^w  rows  of  cottages,  and  the  fever,  and  the 

^^airs  to  his  own  house,  which  were  indispen- 

^ble,  have  made  him  very  poor  this  year ;  he 

Has  parted  with  all  his  stable  establishment,  and 

^ven  up  every  sort  of  expense  which  he  could 

Curtail.     In  fact,  he  is  a  much  poorer  man  now, 

^ince  he  has  had  this  property,  than  he  was 

Viefore  in  his  regiment,  with  the  allowance  papa 

^i\ade  him." 

"  Probably  a  happier  one,"  suggested  Nora. 

F  2 


"  Infinitely.     You  have   no  idea   how  com- 
fortable and  snug  he  and  I  were  together,  be- 
fore the  fever  appeared,  in  his  little  house  at 
Minoton.     To  be  sure,  had  we  known  how  un- 
safe the  roof  was,  and  that  any  day  a  gale  of 
wind  might  bring  it  down  on  our  heads,   we 

should  not  perhaps  have  slept  so  soundly ;  but 
ignorance  in  our  case  was  decidedly  bliss  of  the 
very  first  quality." 

What  were  Blanche  Mortimer's  feelings  in 
discovering  how  completely  she  had  undervalued 
and  mis-appreciated  the  character  of  a  man, 
whose  devotion  she  had  despised  too  much  to 
secure  it  by  encouragement  ?  That  this  former 
devotion  was  no  longer  in  existence,  that  his 
opinions  or  his  wishes  were  altered,  she  could 
not  but  feel.  She  had  been  conscious  of  it  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  the  dinner  had  con- 
firmed her  conviction.  There  was  no  longer 
tlie  anxiety  for  her  good  opinion  which  bad 
made  his  eye  constantly  seek  hers,  as  he  spoke, 
to  read  there  what  she  thought ;  there  w*as  none 
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of  that  defereDoe  with  which  her  lightest  word 
had  formerly  been  listened  to ;  there  was  no- 
thing m  his  address  of  ill-concealed  conscious- 
ness, or  eager  desire  to  please ;  nor  was  there 
cither,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shadow  of  pique 
or  resentment.     It  was  no  assumed  coldness,  to 
veil  strong  feelings ;    it  was  neither  contempt 
iHv  anger ;  his  behaviour  was  as  far  removed 
from  insolent  neglect,  as  it  was  from  pointed 
admiration.     He  treated  her  with  a  calm,  easy, 
WeU-bred  attention,  such  as  any  woman  might 
Expect,  and  which,  as  Miss  Mortimer,  was  pe- 
<^arly  h^  due;    but  the  calmness  and  self- 
possession  with  which    friendly  civilities    were 
offered,  testified  that  her  power  over  his  heart 
^u  at  present  gone.     Why  ? 

Conscience  told  her  that  Lord  Clarence  had 
learnt,  perceived,  or  in  some  way  discovered, 
the  faults  for  which  Mr.  Armytage  had  so  de- 
senredly  reproached  her  the  preceding  day  ;  and 
it  was  this  discovery  which  had  alienated  him. 
Conscience  told  her  more;  it  told  her  he  was 
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right !  Pride  and  anger  struggled  in  her  mm 
with  truth  and  repentance;  her  long-indnlgec: 
hatred  to  her  young  step-mother  rose  up  again  ^ 
as  anger  whispered  that  it  was  her  doing ;  tr 
was  through  her  that  she  had  lost  a  treasure,  o'« 
which  too  late  she  saw  the  value.  Was  it  no~ « 
enough  that  she  should  have  endeavoured  t^ 
supersede  her  in  her  father's  heart,  should  hav^ 
really  done  so  in  his  house,  but  must  she  als^ 
rob  her  of  the  affections  of  the  only  man  whc^ 
seemed  to  her  worthy  to  love  her — the  onl^ 
man  whom  she  herself  could  ever  love  ? 

Then  came  unwelcome  truth,  and  whispered, 
nay,  but  the  cause  and  effect  were  alike  the 
work  of  Blanche  herself.  Who  else  was  tci 
blame  for  the  cold  neglect,  the  extreme  aversion 
with  which  she  had  uniformly  treated  her 
father's  wife?  Had  she  not  purposely  drawn 
away  her  father  also,  preventing  all  unity,  all 
sympathy  between  the  married  pair,  by  the  in- 
fluence which  she  had  unscrupulously  exerted  to 
engage  him  in  pursuits  and  pleasures  in  which 
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ATora  was  not  permitted  to  share  ?     And  what 
ptADishment  so  just,  for  the  woman  who  had  so 
thlessly  inflicted  this  injury  on  another,  as  to 
that  she  had  brought  down  a  like  sorrow 
bersdf? 

The  warfEure  in  her  mind  was  so  bitter,  so 

erpowering,  as  to  make  her  incapable  of  en- 

ly  regulating  her  manners ;  and  when  Lady 

'^^umy  talked  of  music,  and  Nora  ventured,  on 

e  strength  of  their  yesterday's  amity,  to  ask 

^lanche  to  touch  her  harp,  she  received  a  cold 

^d  ungracious  native,   such  as   completely 

^^lenced  the  petition,  and   visibly   disconcerted 

ora. 

A  moment's  reflection  made  Blanche  regret 

answer ;  more  especially  when,  raising  her 

^yes,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's 

Yace  of  distress  and  penitence.     It  was  a  strange 

9ort  of  fiiscination  which  that  face  exercised  over 

ler  now.     In  her  thoughts,  when  she  dwelt  on 

the  idea  of   her    step- mother,   her   antipathy 

seemed  unabated  even  to  herself.    Out  of  her 
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sight  she  still  hated  her;  but  when  they  had 
really  conversed  together,  Nora's  sweet  and 
humble  looks  had  gained  an  influence  over  her 
affections,  and  when  she  met  her  eye,  she  could 
no  longer  consider  her  as  the  enemy  her  imagi* 
nation  dwelt  on :  she  seemed  another  being 
entirelv.  No,  she  could  not  hate  her,  face  to 
face. 

To  fill  a  silence  which  seemed  rather  awkward, 
Lady  Fanny  asked  Margherite  if  she  had  seen  a 
new  opera?  The  reply  was,  that  Blanche  had 
the  music,  and  played  it  sometimes ;  how  did 
her  ladyship  like  it  ? 

A  slight  discussion  about  the  merits  of  some 
particular  song  followed ;  and  presently  Blanche, 
when  referred  to,  ofi^ered  to  play  the  piece  in 
question,  to  settle  some  difference  of  opinion ; 
and  though  conscious  how  whimsical  she  must 
appear,  she  went  straight  to  her  harp. 

This  action  was  very  differently  interpreted  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  The  brother  and  sister 
considered  it,  as  it  must  naturally  appear,  an  act 
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of  caprice  intended  to  make  her  reply  to  Mrs. 

Mortimer   more  pointedly  rude;   whilst  Nora, 

on  the  contrary,  judging  her  with  a  kindness  to 

^Uch,  it  must  be  admitted,  Blanche  had  little 

<^l&im,  took  it  as  it  really  was,  a  concession  on 

W  part  that  she  had  been  wrong  in  refusing. 

Ijofd  Clarence  was  very  fond  of  music ;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  Miss  Mortimer's  harp 
^d  voice  would  have  brought  him  instantly  to 
^^  side ;  but  that  time  was  past. 

Music  had  its  sway  still,  and  politeness  also 

Wl  its  laws.     He  listened  with  an  attention 

^hich  Bertha  could  not  distract  by  any  effort 

^f  which  she  was  capable;  but  though  music 

^u  the  same  to  him,  Blanche  was  not ;  and 

^ea  when  bored  by  Bertha's  attempts  to  engross 

him,  he  moved  away,  and,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 

Beethoven,  drew  near    the    harp,  it  was  per- 

My  apparent  that  it  was  his  ear  and  his  taste 

which  were  influenced,  and  not  liis  heart.     The 

performer  was  little  more  thought  of  than  the 

instrument. 
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She  felt  it ;  and  anxious  to  preserve  her  dig- 
nity, she  felt  she  must  not  show  her  recognitioc 
of  the  change.  Her  manners  must  be  the  saon 
as  ever,  preserving  just  such  a  d^ee  of  frieodk 
courtesy  as  was  due  to  the  dear  friend  of  he 
lost  brother,  and  equally  free  from  encouragin 
kindness  as  from  conscious  and  repulsive  cola 


So  they  stood  there  whilst  she  re-tuned  1^ 
harp»  and  conversed  of  recent  composers, 
the  value  of  their  works,  of  symphonies, 
songs,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  tl 
art ;  and  no  one  would  have  guessed  what  eitis' 
l>r\>w  cunctfakd  under  its  polished  calmness,  « 
wuUi  have  imagined  the  contradiction  whi^ 
^xi$ced  between  those  open,  easy  tones  of  friend 
viiscu$8>iou.  and  the  tumult  of  thoughts  within « 

Klanche  went  to  her  room   that  night  witkm 
:xurt  whthinj  under  the  humiliating  discover 
t£u;  *he  hdvi  just  made,  that  she  had  succeeded 
tu   ir.\t:tt^i!>hinj  the   affection    of  her  fonn^r 
al  ihie  Ttrr  time   when   she   became 
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conscious  how  strong  an  influence  he  held  over 

liers. 

¥iom  her  inmost  soul  she  r^etted  this 
most  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  visit ;  it  crossed 
her  plans,  it  interfered  with,  it  grieved,  it  hum- 
bled her.  Had  he  not  been  there,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  retracing  her  steps, 
&iid  adopting  a  conciliatory  conduct  towards 
^ftrs.  Mortimer. 

She  was   so  gentle,  humble,  and  unpretend- 

ttig;  she  seemed  so  absolutely  unconscious  of 

^er  claims,  so  ready  to  accept  as  a  favour  the 

smallest  attention ;    so  perfectly   devoid  of  all 

tnumph,  if  Blanche  owned  herself  wrong,  either 

^  word  or  deed,  that  Miss  Mortimer  had  thought 

^bmement  for  the  past,  and  improvement  in  her 

^ture  conduct  towards  her,  would  be  an  easv 

task. 

And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  circumstances 
fcooained  as  they  were.  But  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  paths  of  repentance  should  bo  always 
^y,  or  the  act  of  amendment  sweet.     Our  sms 
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must  often  bring  their  own  punishment,  and  we 
must  bear  it. 

It  was  all  her  own  doing  tool  She  had  made 
the  evil  that  she  feared,  then  fought  against  it 
under  the  idea  that  she  was  the  injured  party. 

Had  she  only  acted  as  she  ought  to  have 
done  to  her  father's  wife,  she  would  have  found 
in  her  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  blessing  for  her 
daily  life;  and  perhaps — yes — perhaps.  Lord 
Clarence  would  have  been  still  the  same  as  ever 
to  her. 

But  now  what  was  she  to  do  ? 

Change  her  whole  conduct  towards  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  and  thus  seem  to  court  the  company 
of  her-  former  lover  when  he  was  inclined  to 
draw  back  ?  No,  no,  never ;  she  could  not  thus 
disgrace  herself.  Every  feeling  of  her  mind  re- 
volted— she  was  only  humiliated,  not  humbled 
yet. 

She  would,  she  thought,  take  a  middle  course ; 
she  would  be  quiet — inobtrusive ;  she  would 
avoid  all  occasions   on  which  her  wishes   and 
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M)ra'8  might  jar.     She  would,  when  they  were 
^ther,  be  scrupulous  as  to  her  conduct,  and 
would  carefuUy  avoid  such  blameable  proofs  of 
ill  temper  as  she  had  exhibited  this  evening. 

She  thought,  that  with  visitors  in  the  house, 
the  whole  family  must  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether, and  then  she  might,  without  its  b^ing 
in  any  way  perceptible,  influence  her  father  to 
behave  with  more  attention  to  his  wife's  wishes, 
aad  give  her  moi^  share  in  his  company  and 
consideration. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


**  There  are  to  whom  this  gay  green  earth 
Might  seem  a  mournful  penance  cave.** 

Mr.  Mortimer  had  been  forcibly  struck  by  th^ 
propriety  of  procuring  such  amusement  as  coni'^ ' 
pany  and  change  could  afford  to  his  present^ 
guests,  to  enliven  their  residence  under  his  roof; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  desirous  of  making 
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but  he  never  could  quite  conceal  from  himself 
tth^  unpleasant  £u^  that  he  was  by  no  means  a 
popular  character  amongst  them. 

His  parties  were  large  and  numerous  at  times, 
dinners  good,  and  his  wine  excellent.    More- 
r,  he  had  three  very  handsome  daughters ; 
y^^t  his  house  was  never  spoken  of  as  a  pleasant 
le,  nor  were  his  neighbours'  visits  so  frequent 
to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  being  called  in- 
^^'Xisive. 

His  daughters  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do 
^'^th  this ;  their  manners  were  not  always  gra- 
^ous  nor  conciliating. 

Margherite  was  almost  unrivalled  in  insolence 
^  conduct  to  such  as  she  conceived  her  inferiors, 
^nd  could  walk  through  a  room  occupied  by 
))eraon8  she  would  not  recognise,  as  if  the  chairs, 

in   front   of  which  she  swept,   had   been  un- 
tenanted. 

Ladies  especially,  whether  young  or  old,  were 
her  aversion,  unless  they  had  some  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  such  as  rank  or  fashion  :  but 
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she  could  generally  contrive  to  be  gracious  to 
young  men,  who  were  recommended  by  a  much 
smaller  share  of  merit. 

m 

Bertha  was  anxious  generally  to  be  as  rude 
as  her  sister ;  but  being  a  great  deal  more  siQy, 
her  imitations  of  Margherite's  manners  were  not 
well  got  up  ;  but  her  taste  for  flattery  and  idle 
flirtation  was  far  more  strongly  developed,  and 
required  much  less  reflned  aliment  to  nourish 
it. 

The  worst  that  coidd  be  said  of  Blanche  was, 
that  she  was  often  haughty  and  cold. 

She  had  too  much  self-respect  to  stoop  to 
insolence,  she  was  too  proud  to  be  rude.  She 
had  always  piqued  herself  on  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  mistress  of  the  house  with  propriety ; 
but  she  certainly  had  not  the  art  of  popularity 
any  more  than  her  father.  Perhaps  it  was 
self-consciousness  which  interfered  in  both  cases. 
She  could  never  forget  that  she  was  Miss  Mor- 
timer of  Brierly  Park,  and  her  behaviour  was 
too  apt  to  remind  others  also,  of  this  indis- 
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putable  fact:  it  was  evideDt  to  the  observing 
that  she  was  gracious,  because  it  became  her 
position,  not  because  it  was  their  due. 

It  was  to  concert  some  measures  for  securing 
a  larger  party  in  the  house,  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  summoned  Blanche  to  his  room ;  she  had 
suggested,  on  that  occasion,  the  propriety  of 
f^ening  the  propositions  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  or 
g^^og  her  some  option  in  the  matter. 

This  her  father  had  negatived  :  first,  because 

« 

't  Was  unnecessary,  as  she  would  of  course  make 

^^  difficulties;    secondly,  inconvenient,  as  she 

^  gone  out,  and  to  wait  would  be  loss  of  time ; 

^^irdly,  useless,  as  she  knew  so  little  about  who 

^hould  be  asked,  or  what  it  would  be  proper  to 

^^  :  and  so  having  disposed  of  Nora's  claims  to 

^^tisideration,    he    related    his    plans    to     his 

^^Ughter. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  of  course  they 

^Hould  invite  nobody  but  Mr.  Armytage  ;  but 

^»iere  were  some  families  who  would  probably 

^  at  churchy  and  whom  they  might  take  the 
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opportunity  of  asking,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  an 
unceremonious  dinner  on  Monday ;  whilst  deli- 
berate invitations  sent  out  that  afternoon,  might 
secure  visitors  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  who 
would  be  ready  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  park. 

Blanche  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
plan,  except  what  had  been  included  in  her 
wish  to  consult  the  nominal  mistress  of  the 
house ;  she  felt  even  then,  that  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  have  some  addition  to  their  party ;  and 
when  she  reflected  on  it  at  night,  after  the 
painful  constraint  under  which  she  had  been 
sufl^ering,  she  was  truly  glad  of  such  a  pros- 
pect. 

Mr.  Mortimer  did  not  tell  his  wife  of  the 
plan,  until  all  the  invitations  were  despatched, . 
when  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  h&r" 
acquiescence,  and  promise  to  do   her  best  to^ 
entertain  any  visitors  whom  he  chose  to  ask. 

When  the  party  met  at  breakfast  the  follow- 
ing morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tbicla 
clouds  which  had  been  so  heavy  the  day  before  ^ 
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ittd  deared  away,  and  given  place  to  a  frost  so 
sharp  and  sudden  as  to  take  them  all  by  sur- 
prise. 

•*  Another  such  night,"  said  Lord  Clarence, 
"  and  the  ice  will  bear,  I  should  thiDk." 

•'Charming,*'  cried  Bertha,  "we  shall  have 
sotue  skating ;  Lord  Clarence,  you  used  to  ex- 
cel in  that !" 

He  made  some  indifferent  reply  ;  and  she 
^ent  on  chattering,  detailing  to  Lady  Fanny 
^onie  delightful  parties  which  they  had  two 
^inters  ago,  when  the  lake  was  frozen  over, 
'^nd  a  great  many  people  came  there  to  skate. 
^he  hoped  the  same  thing  would  occur  again, 
U  was  so  delightful ;  they  had  the  best  sheet  of 
^ater  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  great  muny 
young  men  had  been  glad  to  come  to  it. 

Lady  Fanny  bore  the  prospect  with  equa- 
nimity, and  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could, 
^Umed  away  from  her. 

Bertha's  anticipations  were  realised ;  the  frost 
oootinued  all  Sunday,  the  December  sun  having 
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no  power  over  the  ice,  except  that  of  makiDg 
the  minute  crystals  on  the  ground  and  shrubs 
glitter  like  fairy  diamonds. 

The  day  was  spent  much  as  usual  by  the 
family,  only  Nora,  between  the  services,  had 
the  pleasure  of  Lady  Fanny's  society,  instead  of 
sitting  in  solitude  as  she  so  often  had  to  do. 
She  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  habit  of 
secluding  themselves,  which  Blanche  and  Mar- 
gherite  practised,  that  she  took  it  now  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  any  one  would  take  umbrage  at  her 
welcoming  her  young  visitor  to  her  own  ia- 
vourite  sitting-room,  or  would  hesitate  about 
joining  them  there,  if  they  wished  for  their 
society. 

She  little  suspected  with  what  malevolent  in- 
terest  her  behaviour  was  watched  by  Margher- 
ite,  or  th^  cruel  and  false  interpretations  which 
that  young  lady  was  always  ready  to  put  upon 
her  simplest  actions.  Margherite  was  particu-  - 
larly  provoked   at  the  preference  which  Lady^ 
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Fanny  showed  for  Mrs.  Mortinner's  society,  nei- 
ther was  she  blind  to  the  change  apparent  in  the 
brother's  behaviour  to  Blanche.     This  she  scru- 
pled not  to  attribute  to  Nora's  influence,  exerted 
probably  from  anger  and  resentment,  and  she 
^'atched  her  therefore  with  a  determination  to 
discover  that  she  was  the  authoress  of  this  alter- 
*tton,  and  to  convince  both  her  father  and  sister 
^f^  the  fact. 

She  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  as  she 

^'^Hcied  that  she  saw  symptoms  of  weakness  in 

Blanche,  which  she  had  little  expected.     Hit 

^^ster  seemed  inclined  to  make  peace  with  her 

^tep-mother.     Such  an  act,  such  a  concession 

^Bs  not  to  be  borne  if  it  could  be  averted.     It 

^ould  be  a  reflection  on  their  previous  conduct, 

^ti  admission  of  former  wrong-doing,  the  bare 

idea  of  which  threw  Margherite  into  a  fever  of 

^U-humour.     Determined  to  continue  to  do  evil 

Herself,  she  was  indignant  that  her  sister  should 

show  symptoms  of  doing  better,   and  she  set 

hersdf  to  find    additional  causes  of  irritation, 
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Mr.  Mortimer  had  the  triumph  of  persuadmg 
General  Langdale  to  promise  his  company  on  . 
Monday,  together  with  that  of  his  wife  andi 
daughters  ;  for  although  at  first  he  rather  hesi — 
tated  and  hung  back,  such  was  the  magical^, 
effect  of  rank  on  Mrs.  Langdale's  mind,  that  thra 
moment  she  heard  of  a  Lord  and  Lady  being  at*. 
Brierly,  she  accepted  the  invitation  in  a  mos^ 
decided  way,  leaving  the  General  nothing  to  da 
but  acquiesce  in  her  decision,  and  declare  hiinsebl 
happy  and  honoured. 

So  Bertha  was  secure  of  some  amusement  i5 
the  frost  continued,  and  Blanche  was  content  t^ 
f^^el  safe  from  the  pain  of  such  another  evening 
as  Saturday. 

Nora  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  thi^ 
sudden  prospect  of  an  influx  of  visitors  into  t^- 
house.  She  hnd  hoped  to  enjoy  Lady  Fanny"^ 
society  in  comfort,  and  they  had  planned  together 
delightful  schemes  for  reading  in  doors,  anc 
rambles  in  the  park. 

''  It  is  all  at  an  end,"  said  she,  with  a  sigb, 
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showed  little  faith  in  his  own  predictions,  or  an 
extraordinary  persuasion  that  he  and  his  would 
remain  firm  in  the  general  overthrow. 

His  wife  was  a  very  quiet  person.  She  did 
^^^rpet-work,  reared  expensive  poultry,  had  a 
•^ioc  green*house,  and  gave  away  broth  to  sick 
persons.  The  most  salient  point  of  her  charac- 
ter was,  that  she  was  a  mother ;  that  was  her 
Slory  I  she  was  mother  of  one  son,  a  tall, 
effected,  slow  young  man,  who  tried,  by  drawling 
^^fi  lisping,  wearing  odd-looking  clothes,  and 
"^Qeping  his  hair,  beard,  and  whiskers,  uncouthly 
l^ng,  to  look  as  much  like  a  foreigner  and  as 
little  like  a  rational  Briton  as  he  could. 

He  was  well  known  to  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Park,  and  when  no  better  individual  was  pre- 
sent. Bertha  had  enjoyed  many  a  flirtation  with 
Him ;  moreover,  he  was  rather  proud  of  their 
notice,  and  boasted  in  certain  circles  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Miss  Mortimers,  especially 
amongst   those   who  were   not   quite   elevated 
enough  to  enjoy  that  privilege  themselves.     It 
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larly  delighted  at  the  introduction ;  he  evidently 
viewed  the  stranger  with  coldness  and  distrusts 
and  cut  short  his  polite  harangue  by  heggbg 
him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  luncheon-table. 

Of  all  the  ladies,  Bertha  alone  seemed  at 
pleased  with  this  new  acquaintance.  They 
together  at  table,  and  kept  up  a  wonderte 
chattering  and  giggling ;  whilst  Mr.  Alfr^ 
Johnson  was  trying  by  a  more  solemn  style  — 
attention,  to  recommend  himself  to  Blanche; 
having  resolved  to  be  amiable  to  the  misceD 
neous  visitors  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
iind  so  do  her  best  to  assist  and  support 
father's  wife  through  the  troublesome  duti — 
thus  imposed  on  her,  exerted  herself  to  reply 
his  serene  and  laboured  platitudes  with  all  tC 
complaisance  she  could  command. 

When  the  repast  was  concluded,  they  all  pra 
pared  to  go  down  to  the  lake,  where  the  iS 
was  reported  to  be  beautifully  firm,  smooth,  aV 
glassy.  It  proved,  in  fact,  much  too  slippery  • 
the  ladies  to  venture  on  at  all,  and  the  gent   ^ 
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men  had  the   field  to  themselves.     There  was 
boirever,  a  good   deal   of  amusement,   as   the 
P^Jty  was  joined  by  several  additional  performers, 
y'O'UDg  gentlemen  at   home  for  the  Christmas 
'holidays,  and  eager  for  an  excitement  which  in 
country  is  popular,  not  only  from  its  own 
^nsic  charms,  but  because  of  the  uncertain 
often  brief  opportunities  during  which  it 
be   enjoyed.     There   were   merriment  and 
^t^outs ;    there  were  trials  of  skill,  and  races ; 
Lcre  were  falls,  and  failures;  and  the  bright 
^es  that  beamed  on  the  performers,  of  course 
'^fceered  them  on  to  greater  exertions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  amusement,  whilst  Bertha 
'Was  making  an  attempt  to  advance  upon  the  ice, 
Supported  by  Alfred  Johnson's  powerful  hand, 
giggling   and  screaming   at  every  step  in   the 
hopes  of  attracting  universal  attention,  and  es- 
pecially  that  of   the    charming    Marquis,    she 
suddenly  perceived  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  not  in  sight. 
^  She  stopped  to  enquire  what  was  become  of 


^  m 
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him.     Her  companion  did  not  know,  and  nobod/" 
else  near  her  could  tell  either.     Bertha  began 
excite   herself:    she  was  sure  the  unfbrtunai 
stranger  had  met  with  some  accident — he 
broken  through  in  some  place,  and  was  perhaps 
drowned.     She  conjured  all  the  skaters  t6  searc 
immediately  for  some  trace  of  him,  and  persuad' 
them  to  separate  in  different  directions  to 
cover,  if  possible,  the  hole  by  which  he  had  bee 
lost. 

There  really  was  something  a  little  alarmin 
in  his  sudden  disappearance  in  such  a  plaoe^      ^ 
and  for  a  moment  the  other  gentlemen  listen^?^^^ 
to  her  eager  entreaties ;    but   then  it  was  di^ — 
covered  that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  gone  too,  «i»  ^ 
before  Bertha's  filial   affection  had  found  tinrm^ 
for  much  display,  Nora,  who  had  been  walkiD^ 
at  a  little  distance,  listening  patiently  to  Mr^* 
Johnson's  admiration  of  her  sod's  performance 
heard  what  was  passing,  and  quieted  them  mify 
by  stating  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Mortimer  nnd 
M.  de  Veri  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
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f      £al£e  off  tbeir  skates  and  walk  away  into  a  thick 
pIsDtation,  whiefa  skirted  the  water. 

What  they  could  be  gone  for,  nobody  could 
^i^^nne,  and  few  cared  to  guess^  except  Bertha, 
ko,  with  die  infetuated  admiration  with  which 
me  girls  always  consider  a  handsome  foreigner, 
uld  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  persecuted  Alfred 
^Dhnson  with  questions  as  to  his  history  and 
"^^tpcedents. 

The  good-natured   Alfred  told   her  all   he 

^^ew ;  but  that  was  not  much.     M.  de  Veri  was, 

believed,  a  man  of  good  family,  and  appeared 

^^D  be  wdl-off ;  he  knew  all  the  best  society  at 

^^aris;  had  been  recently  introduced  to  Alfred 

^^mself,  at    Folkstone ;  was  very  accomplished  ; 

^evcar    gamed,   and  altogether  seemed   a   very 

^"respectable  party.     Mr.  Johnson  added,   slyly, 

^hat  from    the  great  admiration  he  expressed 

tfor  English  ladies,  and  his  peculiar  anxiety  to 

lie  inUtxiuced  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  he 

i  thought   he   must   have   some   designs  in  his 
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In  about  hdf-an-hour,  M.  de  Veri  returned 

to  the  party,  with  a  peculiarly  cheerful  appear 

ance ;  he  accounted  for  his  absence  by  sayings 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  had  been  so  good  as  to  takes^ 
him  for  a  pleasant  walk  through  part  of  thc^ 
grounds,  and  that  they  had  enjoyed  it  very  much*  ^ 
Mr.  Mortimer  himself  had  gone  on  a  little  far — 
ther  to  speak  to  some  labourers,  but  he  had  beeif= 
in  haste  to  return  to  the  charming  society  he  hadK 
left  behind ! 

The  Marquis  did  not  again  go  on  the  ice,  but^ 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  ladies,  especially^ 
to  Bertha,  to  whom  he  seemed  bent  on  makings 
himself  agreeable,  and  with  whom  he  was  far' 
more  successful  than  with  her  sisters  ;  as  nothing 
could  well  be  more  repulsive  than  Margberite's 
looks;  and  Blanche   met  his  advances  with  a 
lofty  and  chilling  politeness,  from  which  he  was 
glad  to  turn. 

The  sun  had  set ;  twilight  was  beginning  to 
fall  on  the  earth,  for  it  was  nearly  the  shortest 
day,    when   Mr.   Mortimer  emerged   from    the 
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pIsDtatioDS    near   the   lake,    and    rejoined    his 


They  were  all  standing  together,  preparatory 
returning  to  the  house,  when  the  owner  of 
^:»— icriy,  coming  up  to  Alfred  Johnson,  said — 

**  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  in 
•^r  visitor,  M.  de  Veri,  the — the — connection 
-near  relative — cousin,  I  think,  of  a  former 
f*     m^nd — "     Mr.  Mortimer,    whose    voice    was 
ick  and  husky,  broke   off  from  a  violent  fit 
coughing,  which  for  some  minutes  prevented 
Wis  going  on.     However,  after  a  while,  he  re- 
^^:=^>vered   enough  to  say — "  I  reaDy  beg    your 
pardon — hem — but  what  I  was  going    to  say 
^^as,  that  as  soon  as  you  can  spare  him  to  us, 
^e  shall  be  proud,  happy,  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
noyself,  and   my  daughters,  to  receive   him  at 
Briefly,  and  try  to  return  to  him  the  kindness 
which — "  here  a  return    of  this  choking  and 
spasmodic  cough,  cut  short  the  speech.     How- 
ever, Alfred  had  caught  enough  for  all  purposes 
of  comprehension ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  be 

G  3 
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heard,  or  rather  a  little  before,  protested  in 
slow  way  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
with  the  company  of  his  fiiend,  if  it  was  agn 
able  to  all  parties  that  he  should  do  so. 

M.  le  Marquis  declared  himself  abime,  m 
d^8oUy  that  he  could  not  be  in  two  place» 
once,  but  the  extreme  kindness  of  Mr.  McMtii 
could  not   be   disregarded;   so  as  Mr.  Alfr^ 
was  ready  to  spare  him,  he  would  be  only 
happy   to   accept   the   invitation,   and    transC^^ 
himself  to  Brierly  Hall  to-morrow. 

This  conversation  was  listened  to  with  vario^  ^ 
feelings  by  the  auditors.  Bertha  was  delightec:^  * 
Blanche  astonished  and  perplexed ;  whilst  No^^™ 
was  principally  occupied  in  scanning  her  hi 
band's  countenance,  where  her  timid  but  wat 
ful  eye  could  read  signs  of  passion  subdued  a  - — ^^ 
kept  under,  but  yet  whose  internal  violei — ^^ 
frightened  her.  Something,  she  was  sure,  ^^^^ 
very  much  the  matter. 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  up  arm-in-i 
to  the  house,  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 


( 
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Ix>rd  GloreDoe  showed^  by   a  low,  subdued 
listle,  that  he  was  not  pleased. 
''What's  the  matter?"  asked  Lady  Fanny, 
len  out  of  hearing. 

**  I  think  Mr.  Mortimer  might  really  exercise 
little  more  judgment  and  discretion  in  the 
oice  of  the  visitors  he  invites  to  the  house, 
iilst  my  sister  is  here,  whatever  he  may  do 
r  his  own  wife  and  daughters.!' 
"  My  dear  Clarence,"  remonstrated  his  sister, 
what  whim  is  this  ?" 

"  Why,  do  you  think  my  father  and  mother 
^H  like  you  to  be  associated  with  that  smiling, 
static  French  adventurer  there  ?  did.  you  not 
w  Mr.  Mortimer  invite  him  to  his  house,  just 
iw?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  call 
LOQ  an  adventurer.  Mr.  Mortimer,  I  understood, 
nows  his  family." 

"  The  gentleman  claims  to  be  connected  with 
•me  one  whom  Mr.  Mortimer  had  known  ;  but 
>w  do  we  know  that  it  is  not  a  got-up  story. 


v>(.*iL,  k^iiiri'iici;,  KU|)pu)>itig  uiai  you 
ri^lit.  ill'  wili  do  UN  [in  li;irm  ;  vou  arc 
airaid  of  my  being  captivated  by  his  el 
flatteries ;  you  caimot  suppose  be  will 
eiUier  my  heart  or  my  purser  1  trust  Vvt 
within  my  life,  five  buadred  good  as  he,  tc 
a  slight  liberty  with  the  dear  old  ballad :  I 
I  could  resist  1" 

"  Pshaw,  Fanny  1  you  do  not  suppose 
afraid  of  that ;  but  still  the  association  m 
be  desirable." 

"  It  will  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  I  sup 
replied  her  ladyship. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  *a  Uttl< 
then  she  added — 

"  Clarence,  don't  be  the  dog-in-the-mai 
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J^tired^    I    should    not    like    her    to    fall   so 

*'  She  never  will.  Bertha  might  be  deceived ; 
sh^  seems  ready  to  rise  at  the  bait  like  a  silly 
fisk.     But  Blanche — oh,  no,  never  I" 

Meantime  in  the  division  of  parties  which  had 
ocscrurred  in  retummg,  Nora  found  herself  near 
Blanche. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  as  soon  as  the  other  gentle- 
«D  had  taken  leave,  in  order  to  return  home 
<1  prepare  their  dinner  toilettes,  had  again 
t^  juried  oflf  by  another  route,  and  was  out  of 
^'S^^t ;  and  Margherite  and  Bertha  were  whis- 
P^ng  together. 

**  Dear  Blanche,'*  said  Nora,  laying  her  hand 

^^  Miss  Mortimer's  arm,  with  an  instinct  which, 

*^  tt)oments  of  agonising  terror,  will  make  even 

^^  timid  hare  seek  shelter  in  the  arms  of  a  human 

^^Uig,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 

y^Xir  father?" 

.    **  No,  not  exactly,"  replied  Blanche  ;  "  I  ob- 
^^^ed  that   he  was  disturbed  ;    but  I  do  not 
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think  you  need  frighten  yourself  so ;"  for  she 
felt  the  hand  which  touched  her  tremble  exceed- 
ingly. **  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  anything  of  great 
consequence." 

"  But  perhaps  you  did  not  see  his  face ;  and 
then  you  do  not  know  how  terrible  it  is  when 
he  is  moved  like  that ;  you  have  never  offended 
him." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  not,  now,"  returned 
Blanche,  with  an  affection  of  manner  very  un- 
usual with  her ;  ''  whatever  is  the  matt^  cannot 
in  the  least  be  connected  with  you, — ^indeed,  you 
may  depend  on  that." 

"  May  I  ?  But  do  you  know  they  both 
looked  at  me — at  the  moment  when  your  father 
spoke,  they  each  threw  a  glance  on  *me  ?  M.  de 
Veri's  was  a  sneering,  unpleasant  look,  a  sort 
of  triumph  ;  and  your  fiither's ! — Oh,  Blanche, 
it  set»med  to  say — I  can  hardly  tell  you  what — 
or  how  dreadful  it  was." 

Blanche  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  distance, 
only  drawing  her  companion's  arm  under  hers, 
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^U|  a  wish  to  support  and  shelter  her 
^^^   5ome  threatened   danger.     As    they 

'^^  the  house  she  said,  in  an   under 

tone-^ 

^ou  are  sadly  tired  now,  and  you  have  a 
*%  tedious  evening  before  you.  Let  me  re- 
^i^^nuiiead  that  you  go  and  lie  down  quietly  in 
JW  own  rcx)m,  and  take  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  as 

>  stimulant.     I  think  you  will  escape  a  head- 
ache.'' 

Nora  assented. 

"  I  daresay  Lady  Fanny  will  sit  with  you," 
P««ued  Blanche. 

**I  shall  not  ask  her;  for  if  your  father 
^ted  to  speak  to  me,  he  would  be  annoyed  at 
finding  any*yisitor  there,"  replied  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer. 

"*  And  yet  you  think  there  is  danger  of  his 

being  displeased,"  replied  Blanche,  with  a  look 

)f  surprise.     "To  have  another  person  there, 

night  serve  as  a  shield." 

"  If  he  is  displeased,  Blanche,"  said  the  wife, 
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'*  he  has  a  right  to  say  so,  and  I  must  bear  it; 
as  I  can.  I  would  not  shelter  myself  behind 
any  visitor ;  nor  is  there  the  least  good  in  pro* 
crastinating  or  delaying  an  explanation/' 

*'  I  admire  you  !"  exclaimed  Blandie,  warmly ;. 
"  that  is  a  degree  of  moral  courage  for  which  E 
had  hardly  given  you  credit.  But  will  yoiE 
allow  me  to  come  to  you  ?  I  could,  perhaps. 
explain  some  things  then,  which  I  cannot  do 
now,  lest  I  should  be  overheard ;  and  my  pre- 
sence would  certainly  do  you  no  harm,  as  it 
could  cause  no  oflfence." 

Nora  gratefully  assented,  and  a  minute  after, 
they  entered  the  house. 

As  the  whole  party  stood  together,  for  a  brief 
space,  by  the  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  large  hall, 
Clarence  asked  his  sister  to  come  to  the  library 
with  him,  to  look  at  a  curious  old  volume  he  had 
that  morning  been  examining  ;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  Nora  retreated.  She  was,  however, 
too  uneasy  and  excited  to  lie  down  until  she  was 
joined  by  Blanche,  who,  on  her  entrance,  found 
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her  standing    thoughtfully    in    front    of    the 

fire. 

'*  Please  don't  think  it  necessary  to  knock  at 
this  door,"  said  Nora.  "  Bertha  never  does,  and 
^y  Fanny  and  her  brother  come  in  as  they 
'ike.    I  am  sure  you  are  welcome." 

"Thank  you.  Now  let  me  see  you  put 
yourself  on  that  sofa  to  rest.  The  Langdales 
^  be  here  by  five  o'clock,  and  then  your  labour 
'nust  b^in  again." 

She  made  her  young  step-mother  lie  down, 
^i  then  taking  a  stool  by  her  side,  she  began 
^^  a  low  voice  to  tell  her  certain  circumstances 
^hich  had  taken  place  some  years  ago. 

**I  daresay  you  do  not  know  that  my  father 
^^  one  time  lived  a  great  deal  abroad  ?  Up  to 
^*^  period  when  I  left  school,  nearly  seven  years 
^0,  he  was  rarely  resident  here.  However, 
^hen  I  was  eighteen,  he  returned  home,  and 
^^ce  that  he  has  never  visited  France.  What 
^k  place  there  I  do  not  at  all  know; 
^^t  some  events  of  a  very  painful   nature  cer- 
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tainly  must  have  happened,  for  I  soon  foui 
that  my  father  disliked  exceedingly  the  smallc 
allusion  to  the  time  he  spent  abroad,  and  woi 
on  no  account  associate  with  Frenchmi 
Down  here  they  did  not  often  come  in  (^^ 
way ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  Dukes  of  O • 


and  N were  in  the   neighbourBood, 

most  of  the  gentlemen  resident  about  (of 
of  a  certain  station)  made  a  point  of  payi.: 
respect   to   them ;    but  my  father  would   m 
although   my  sisters  were  wild  to  join  in 
f(&tes  which  were  given  them,  and  I  should 
have  minded  it  either ;  but  he  was  inflezib] 
and  we  saw  none  of  them  or  their  suite." 

"  Then  why  should  he  ask  that  M.  de  V"^ 
here?"  demanded  Nora,  in  surprise. 

"I  cannot  tell  the  reason,  but  I  can  qua^ 
account  for  his  emotion  on  the  occasion.  Tl^* 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  him  I  can  ft  J 
understand,  although  there  may  be  motives  s'^ 
ticient  to  compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  *^ 
dinations.     But  Mortimers  do  not  like  bei^' 
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istered  by  anythiDg,  even  by  fate;  and  the 
niggle  between  necessity  and  will  is  enough  to 
cK^eoount  for  the  looks  of  discomposure  which 
^m  noticed.      And  now  you  see   why  I  said 
t,  could   have   nothing    to  do   personally  with 

"Ph)bBbly  not.      I    know   nothing   of    the 
reach,  except  my  poor  little  Louis  ;*  and  Nora 
ighed  away  a  sad  thought  or  two  as  the  me- 
ory  of  the  past  rose  up. 

The  natural  question  as  to  who  was  Louis, 
'^w  followed  by  the  history  of  the  romantic 
'banner  in  which  the  child  had  been  saved, 
^hich  was  all  quite  new  to  Blanche.  She  lis- 
^^^Oed  with  an  attention  as  eager  and  a  triumph 
^  glowing  as  was  Nora's  animation  in  narrating 
^e  event. 

It  told  her  much  concerning  her  step-mother's 
^arly  history  which  she  had  not  known  before, 
^d  convinced  her  more  than  ever  of  her  own 
injustice  and  unkindness  ever  since  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer's arrival  amongst  them. 
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"  But  what  do  you  think  of  this  M.  de  Verif 
said  Nora,  at  last,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  can  hardly  teO.     I  greatly  misdoubt  him. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  any  respect   in  Mr. 
Alfred  Johnson,  either  as  to  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, taste,  or  any  other  quality  which  could 
enable  him  to  discern  a  true  man  fron^  a  rogue. 
He  may  be  the  person,  he  says.     I  suppose  he 
is,  as  my  father  believes  it ;  but  still,  his  motives 
for  thrusting  himself  on  us  appear  to  be  ques- 
tionable ;  and  I  shall  most  certainly,  and  without 
scruple,  keep  him  at  the  greatest  distance  which 
politeness  will  permit/' 

"  Bertha — "  said  Nora,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Bertha  is  a  goose !"  replied  Blanche,  has- 
tily, "  and  it  would  signify  very  little  if  she 
should  be  carried  off  by  this  marquis,  be  he 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent." 

"  Oh,  Blanche !" 

"  Well,  well,  you  see  she  never  can  be  happ]^ 
with  such  a  temper  and  disposition,  let  hfm 
marry  whom  she  will ;  and  somethmg  silly  sh— 
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wiD  be  sure  to  do.  No  rational  maD  has  ever 
shown  any  inclination  to  marry  her ;  and  if  she 
does  not  get  picked  up  by  some  French  adven- 
turer like  this  marquis,  she  will  certainly  fall  a 
I^^y  to  some  speculating  fortune-hunter  from 
l^amington,  or  some  penniless  lieutenant  in  the 
army."   # 

'*  That  sounds  harsh/'  interposed  Nora. 

*'  You  would  not  think  it  beyond  the  truth,  if 
you  knew  aU.  When  she  was  only  eighteen, 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  an  elopement,  and  was 
^nly  stopped  by  the  prudence  of  one — one 
^hose  name  you  must  have  heard,  my  brother 
Pierrepoint. 

**  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  the  penetration  and 
Judgment  of  a  man ;  and  but  for  him,  Bertha 
^ould  have  run  away  with  a  wretch  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  mean  attorney's  meaner  son. 

''And  another  time,  Lord  Clarence  himself  in- 
terfered, to  open  my  father's  eyes  to  an  ill-judged 
ffirtation  with  a   handsome  scapegrace   in  the 

Marines,  which,  I  believe,  is  something  between 


L 
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a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  who  unites  very  oftra 
worst  peculiarities  of  each  profession. 

*'  I  don't  exactly  know  the  particulars ;  bul 
believe  be  passed  himself  off  for  somebody 
grand,  and  turned  out  like  Sir  Pierde  ShafUtf=3» 
in  the  story  of  the  Monastery.  Bertha 
very  subdued  after  this  discovery.  I 
all  this  will  be  quite  safe  with  you,  oth( 
wise  I  would  not  have  alluded  to  it.  Y^ — ^" 
may  imagine  they  are  not  facts  to  create  am— -^y 
great  satisfaction  or  gratify  family  pride." 

Nora   could    readily    understand    that,    as^m^  ^ 
quietly  agreed  to  it. 

The  couple  continued  talking  until  towar^'^^* 
five  o'clock,  when  Blanche  told  Mrs.  Mortim^^^ 
the  Langdales  might  be  expected  every  minute        ' 
so  she  felt  obliged  to  rise  and  put  herself  i  ^ 
order  to  receive  them. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Mortimer's  assurances  th9^ 
she  was   in    no  way  concerned  with    her  bo 
band's  causes  for  anger,  she  could  not  altogethi 
banish  the  idea ;  and  her  greatest  comfort  wai^ 
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^  Blanche  told  her  not  to  be  frightened, 
^  8he  had  promised  to  stand  her  friend 
Aitore. 

diooer  and  evening  passed  over  with 
ify  rather  than  mirth.  Neither  the  John- 
v  the  Langdales  were  very  lively;  and 
ere  private  elements  of  discord  between 
J  which  once  or  twice  nearly  burst  out 
It. 

e  Veri,  who  sat  next  Miss  Mortimer, 
posite  Lord  Clarence,  was  trying,  with 
:able  perseverance,  to  conquer  the  young 
serve,  and  thaw  her  icy  stateliness  of 

tainly  was  but  little  encouragement  that 
red;  and  the  firmness  of  mind  with 
e  bore  his  reverses,  and  the  resolution 
ich  he  renewed  the  assault,  might  have 
orted  admiration  from  unprejudiced  ob- 

ihere  was  an  expression  in  the  eyes  of 
deman   vis-a-vis  to  him,  and  a    cold. 
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repelling  courtesy  in    the   lady,  which  did  not 
speak  of  success. 

After  a  whQe,  however,  Lord  Clarence  changed, 
and  appeared  more  willing  to  take  up,  across 
the  table,  the  conversation  which  Blanche  had 
suffered  to  languish.  He  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  Parisian  society,  and  induced  the 
gentlemen  to  pursue  the  subject. 

M.  de  Veri,  flattered  by  his  notice,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  a  favorable  impression,  assured 
his  Lordship  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  and  highest  circles ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  suspecting  that  his  interrogator  hap- 
pened to  be  really  as  well  acquainted  with  certain 
rdebrated  individuals  as  he  pretended  to  be,  he 
talked  on  in  a  grand  way  until  he  had  entirely 
committed  himself  by  saying  things  which  were 
easily  disproved. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Lord  Clarence 
would  have  had  too  much  good  breeding  and 
good  nature  to  have  noticed  or  exposed  the  little 
fellings    of    a    self-complacent  vanity;    but    he 
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^uld   not    pass    over    these    without,    as    he 
thought,  assisting  in  a  deception  and  imposition 
^Wch  he  believed  the  so-called  Marquis  to  be 
pJ^ctising. 

Quietly,  and  with  perfect  self-possession,  but 

^^    a  tone  which,  not    only  Blanche,    but    the 

■Pi^nchman    could    appreciate,  he    stated    such 

^J^cts,  and  asserted  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 

^^e   parties   in    question,  as  made   the  voluble 

^^oaster  shrink  into   himself,  looking  very  small 

indeed. 

M.  de  Veri  saw  that  the  English  milord  was 
^ot  a  person  to  be  disputed  with  there ;  and  he 
saw  also  in  the  eves  of  Miss  Mortimer,  that  she 
thoroughly  comprehended  the  foil  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

A  look  of  fiendish  and  malevolent  indignation 
passed  over  his  countenance  ;  then  suddenly  re- 
Wering  himself,  he  said — 

"Ah,   I    did   mistake — that    is    all.     What 
n^ilord  says  is  very  true." 
And  then,  with  a  composure  which  astonished 
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those  who  saw  it,  he  began  talking  of  the  Fren< 
climate  and  the  winter  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Blanche  imbibed   a   worse   opinion   of  hi 
from  the  sudden  change  in  his  look  so  quu 
subdued,   than    from    his   vanity    in    claimii 
grander  acquaintance  than  he  really  had. 

No  well-disposed  man,  with  a  proper  rej 
tion  of  his  passions,  would  have  expressed  in 
countenance  so  malicious  and  angry  a  feelic""^^=3i 
No  ordinary  man  would  have  been  able  to  cc^^^D 

ceal  it  so  quickly. 

The  being  who  had  such  strong  control  o"^?^"^^ 
the  expression  of  his  features,  who  could  wea^*"^  * 
mask  so  effectually  as  she  believed  him  to       ^^ 
doing,  was  far  more  to  be  feared  than  one  ^^'^-*® 
gave  way  to  hasty  emotion :  from  looking     ^^^ 
him  as  merely  a  conceited  coxcomb,  she  he^' 
to  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  and  desigai^ 
intriguer. 

There  were  music  and  singing  to  divert 
the  long  evening.     M.  de  Veri  performed 
charming  French  romances,  which  threw  ne^'*'^ 
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^   the  ladies  into  raptures;    and   Mr.  Alfred 

"Johnson    breathed   a  plaintive   melody  on  his 

"Ute,  which  instrument  he  said  he  had  brought 

^'^th  him  without  the  least  idea  of  using,  as  he 

^^as  afraid  sudi  a  musician  as  Miss  Mortimer 

^^ould  criticise  him  sadly. 

Hiord  Clarence  and  Miss  Julia  Langdale  were 

^•^gaged  in  one  comer  over  a  game  of  chess, 

^^hich   the  lady  won, — ^partly,  perhaps,  because 

tilie  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavours, 

^^^uld  not  keep  his  mind  from  wandering  away 

*^m  the  chessboard  into  the  music-room,  from 

'Whence  so  much  melody  proceeded. 

At  length  the  evening  came  to  a  close ;  and 
^hen  those  who  were  to  go  were  gone,  the  rest 
^tired  for   the   night,  or  made  believe  to  do 

Nora  had  been  anxiously  watching  her  hus- 
^^and's  face,  but  without  reading  anything  de- 
^sive.     He  seemed  more  than  commonly  talk- 
ative;  and,  what  was  unusual  with  him,  she 
observed  that  he  laughed  a  good  deal. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  tl 
way  in  which  he  pressed  his  hospitality  on  h 
French  friend,  and  spoke  of  the  anticipati 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  next  day ;  and  yet,  wh 
Blanche  lingered  a  moment  at  her  door  to  a 
how  she  felt  now,  Nora  could  only  shake  h 
head,  and  say  she  could  not  tell. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

''Alas  for  sullen  souls,  that  turn 

Keen  wholesome  airs  to  poison  blight ! 
Touch'd  with  Heaven's  rod,  in  ire  they  bum. 
Or  in  dim  anguish  writhe  ———.'• 


i 


^^'^-ARGHERITE  and  Bertha  sat  together  that  night 
•^    the  apartment  of  the  latter,  where  her  sister 
*^^fi  joined  her  soon  after  she  retired. 

Bertha  was  frightened  at  this  visit,  which  she 

^^]f  expected  would  result  in  some  unpleasant 

^^proaches  regarding  her  sudden  and   marked 

^rtation  with  M.  de  Veri.     But  such  was  not 

Margherite's  purpose;  she  came  to  do  as  she 

^^  often  done  before,  to  work  on  Bertha's  idle 
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vanity  and  thoughtless  folly  for  her  own  ends 
and  purposes. 

Drawing  a  chair  close  tu  the  fire,  aod  SPtdinj^ 
her  feet  cx)mfortablv  on  the  fender,  she  began  W 
insinuate,  in  gentle  terms,  tliat  it  was  in  Ber- 
tha's power  to  do  a  very  great  service  to  the 
family  generully,  and  herself  in  particular,  iAt 
would. 

Bertha,  Uke  all  weak  people,  was  delighted  al 
beiog  thought  of  much  consequence,  and  pro- 
fessed her  readiness  to  exert  herself  inuw- 
diately. 

Margherite  went  on  to  ask  if  she  had  not 
seen  the  very  great  change  in  Lord  Clareott* 
manner  since  the  commencement  of  this  vm, 
from  what  it  used  to  he  towards  Blanche. 

To  this  Bertha  eagerly  answered  that  she  hsdr 
and  added  that  he  had  been  so  attentive  V 
hersdf  occasionally,  as  to  make  her  wonder  «!"' 
he  meant. 

Margherite,  witli  some  difficulty,  suppress"* 
an  exclamation  of  contempt  and  upbraiding  *" 
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^  sister's  folly ;  but  as  she  did  not  want  to 
^t  her  just  then,  she  did  suppress  it,  and 
Dteoted  hersdf  with  replying,  that  probably 
)  object  was  to  show  that  he  had  no  peculiar 
rtiality  for  one  more  than  another,  that  he 
gbt  not  be  called  to  account  for  previous 
entions.  But  Margherite  was  certain  that 
%  he  had  meant  more,  and  eagerly  asked 
rtha  if  she  knew  what  had  changed  him  so 
Dpletdy. 

Bertha's  wit,  however,  was  not  equal  to  sug- 
itiog  any  reasonable  answer  to  this  question, 
r,  indeed,  any  answer  at  all,  since  her  sister 
uld  probably  not  listen  to  any  explanation, — 
nog  for  basis  the  idea  that  he  was  changed 
the  influence  of  her  charms ;  so  she  was 
•ced  to  repeat  Margherite's  words  with  help- 
®  surprise. 

The  elder  sister  then  quietly  suggested,  that 
e  alteration  having  commenced  only  since  their 
ther's  recent  marriage,  it  appeared  probable 
at  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  so  unfor- 
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tunately  been  induced  to  place  at  the  head  of 
his  establishment,  had  been  the  first  cause  and 
origin  of  it;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  she  bad  complained  to  Lord  Cla- 
rence,  and  set  bim  against  a  connection,  which 
he  had  formerly  so  much  desired  and  so  eagoiy 
sought. 

Bertha,  seeing  nothing  at  aU  interesting  to 
her  self-love  in  this  view  of  the  topic,  asked, 
somewhat  pee\dshly,   what   it  signified  to    her 
after  aU,  as  she  could  not  help  it  in  any  way  ? 
But  Margherite  knew  how  to  influence  and  in- 
terest her.     She  just  hinted  that  the  withdrawal 
of  Lord    Clarence's    attentions   having   piqued 
Blanche,  she  had  determined  to  show  her  un- 
concern by  encouraging  another  admirer.     Ber- 
tha must  have  seen   this  at  dinner-time;  and 
she  might  calculate  what  the  chances  would  be 
if  a  certain  gentleman  were  to  be  flattered  by 
Blanche  ;— would  he  look  at  anybody  else  ? 

This  affronted  Bertha  again  exceedingly  ;  and 
she  protested  she  could  see  no  reason  why  Mar- 
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gherite  should  affect  to  consider  matters  in  this 

%ht.     She  was  not  afraid  of  a  comparison. 

was  a  point  which   Margherite  did   not 

'liean  to  contend  with  her.     She  let  it  pass, 

only  observing,  that  however  true  it  might  be, 

^here  would  be  no  fear  of  rivalry  at  all,  if  the 

old   lover  could  only  be  brought  back  to  his 

former  state  of  admiration;    and   this  Bertha 

I3[iigbt  do,  if  she  would  take  some  opportunity 

of  representing  to  Lord  Clarence,  in  her  lively, 

playful  way,  the  real  state  of  the  case.     She 

Hiust  find  out  what  that  young  person  had  said, 

aod  contradict  it ;  she  must  dwell  on  Blanche's 

good  qualities,  and  all  that  in  a  most  sisterly 

Way;  but  above  all,  she  was  to  extract  from 

his  lordship  exactly  what  had  been  said,  and 

carefiiDy  report  it  to  her.     It  was  too  bad  if 

this  person  was  to  drive  away  their  lovers  in 

^hia   way,    by    attracting   them    herself;    she 

Would  no  doubt  be  flirting  with  M.  de  Veri 

^xt,and  then  Bertha  must  look  out  for  her- 
i      ^. 

1  H  3 
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This  idea  fiDed  Bertha  with  such   extreme 
indignation,  that  she  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  and  . 
violent  wish,  that  her  father  had  never  marriedJ 
her. 

*'  If  wishes  would  make  a  difference/'  saicE: 
Margherite,  "  she  would  soon  cease  to  be  mis** 
tress  here.  I  would  surrender  half  my  fortunes 
I  would  give  up  my  right  hand,  to  hear  th.^ 
blessed  news  that  she  was  no  longer  his  wife.'' 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  B^h^i 
undertook  the  task  assigned  her;  with  man^ 
cautions  from  her  sister  as  to  a  careful  fuZ^ 
filment  of  it ;  and  many  injunctions,  aboi 
all,  to  find  out  what  had  been  said  agains 
Blanche. 

This  was  indeed  the  point  on  which  Mi 
gherite  was  most  anxious.  She  wanted  e^ 
dence  to  convict  Nora,  both  to  Blanche  and  — 
)icr  father  ;  and  if  she  could  prove  she  ha 
complained,  she  need  have  no  more.  SI 
trusted  a  good  deal  to  Bertha,  who  being 
person  much  accustomed  to  say  thoughtless 
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ooDsiderate  things,  she  trusted  might  escape 
ang  accused  of  acting  by  design,  whilst  her 
nooal  interest  in  the  matter,  in  the  hope  of 
curing  the  undivided  attentions  of  the  Mar- 
lis,  would  make  her  very  eager  in  the 
mse. 

What  advantageous  result  she  expected  from 
iQs  farther  embroiling  the  family,  was  not  very 
^y  to  discover.  However  much  she  might 
litate  her  father,  she  could  not,  by  that  means, 
etridof  her  step- mother;  unless,  indeed,  she 
)uld  succeed  in  breaking  her  heart,  and  that  is 

slow  process  in  general,  and  by  no  means 
'rtain  in  its  results. 

But  with  these  reflections  she  did  not  trouble 
srself ;  she  was  satisfied  to  fight  and  struggle, 
^e  scorned  to  submit  peacefully  ;  she  preferred 
'mainiDg  in  a  state  of  constant,  irritating, 
faring  ill-temper  and  ill-will,  more  destructive 
f  her  own  happiness  even  than  of  that  of  her 
^D^ily,  to  being  supposed  capable  of  yielding  to 
^  unwelcome  but  just  dominion,  or  admitting 
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the  right  of  her  father's  wife  to  be  head  of 
father's  family. 

The  next  morning,  Bertha,  ready  primed 
the  occasion,  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  to  & 
some  opportunity  of  securing  an  uninterrup 
conversation  with  Lord  Clarence.  Margheri"te 
had  gone  over  again  aU  her  injunctions,  ai.:^^^d 
re-urged  the  principal  points  on  which  she  i?^  ^s 
to  dwell,  and  they  both  expected  much  effect;,  ^ 
they  could  only  secure  the  opportunity  for  fi^^ 
tion.  Nor  did  they  fail  in  this  ;  they  succeed  -^^ 
in  discovering  Lord  Clarence  alone  in  the 
brary,  and  Bertha  joined  him  there.  He 
not  reading,  but  only  idling,  apparently,  with 
pencil  in  his  hand,  making  sketches  on  sc 
of  paper,  in  that  sort  of  listless  way  in  wbi 
men  trifle,  when  their  minds  are  occupied 
conjecture  or  hesitation. 

Bertha  looked  over  him,  and   playfully 
served  that  one  of  his  outlines  resembled  sot^^*^ 
bodv  whom  they  both  knew  :  then  she  as*^*^ 

•  V  ' 

him  to  make  a  sketch  for  her,  and  when 


b- 


i 


in  to  refuse  the  drawing,  she  pretended 
:  that  he  mount  he  wmild  take  her  a.s  ;i 
and  replied  that  she  had  not  the  least 
D,  if  be  thought  her  face  worth  draw- 

ng  thus  established  herself  as  his  com- 
fm  some  time,  she  proceeded  to  fulfil 
t  to  the  hest  of  her  abilities. 
a  must  have  been  surprised,  Lord  Cla- 
aaid  she,  "to  find  Blanche  completely 
out  of  her  old  room  as  she  has  been. 
ling  <  it  was  a  great  trial  to  her." 
he  paused  for  an  answer,  be  was  obliged 
e  some  remark  ;  so  he  hazarded  the  ob- 
tD,   that   it  was   a  very  pleasant  apart- 
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or  predOectioD  for  one  room  more  than  another, 
perhaps  she  did  not  think  any  one  else  had. 
However,  Blanche  has  been  obliged  to  move, 
and  it  certainly  was,  considering  all  things,  v^ 
hard.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Lord  Clarence  ?" 

'*  I  can  imagine  its  being  painful ;  but  then 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  the  right  of  choice." 

''  Yes,  might  makes  right ;  and  she  had  the 
power.  The  order  came  home  from  Germany, 
and  Blanche  had  no  opportunity  to  remonstrate 
with  my  father,  and  no  choice." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  not  seen  the 
rooms  when  she  chose  the  one  you  are  speaking 
of ;  perhaps  she  knew  nothing  about  it." 

'^  Seen  them  !  oh  no,  of  course  not  ;  and 
Blanche  had  too  much  spirit  to  remonstrate. 
She  took  another  room  herself,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer is  not  troubled  with  her  company  in  the 
old  one ;  I  really  don't  believe  she  has  ever  en- 
tered it  since." 

Lord  Clarence  made  no  answer,  but  pursued 

his  drawing. 
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*'My  father's  marriage  has  been  a  terrible 
tried  for  Blanche,"  continued  Bertha,  looking  at 
hi  CD  fixedly  ;  **  but  she  has  behaved  like  an 
AKigeL  I  should  not  mention  it  to  every  one, 
b^at  yoti,  Lord  Clarence,  are  an  old  friend,  and 
I  liave  been  so  long  used  to  look  on  you  almost 
as  a  brother,  that  I  do  not  mind  talking  to  you. 
^lauQche  has  indeed  suffered  much,  but  she  has 
l>^baved  with  a  spirit  and  understanding  worthy 
the  most  elevated  rank." 
Still  her  auditor  preserved  a  profound  silence ; 
d  presently  Bertha,  who  was  disconcerted  at 
being  able  to  make  him  ask  questions,  made 
direct  appeal  by  saying, — 
"Don't  you  think.  Lord  Clarence,  Blanche  is 
tered?" 

**Not  so  much  as  Mrs.  Mortimer,"  replied 
*^  ^ ;  "  who,  when  I  first  knew  her,  was  as  merry 
^'^d    happy-looking   a  young  thing  as   I  ever 


99 
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**  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Bertha,  shaking  her  head, 
it  is,  as  somebody  said,  very  melancholy, — 
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** '  To  see  that  saddest  sight  of  all,  a  gay  and  girlish 
thing 
Lay  aside  her  maiden  gladness  for  a  name  and  for 
a  ring.' 

But  Mrs.  Mortimer  has  nothing  but  her  own 
temper  to  vex  her — she  does  just  as  she  likes 
in  almost  every  thing.*' 

She  paused  again,  but  no  answer  or  remark 
followed. 

**  I  know,"  she  continued,  "  people,  some 
people,  have  an  idea  that  Blanche  is  proud,  and 
ill-uses  her  step-mother,  because  she  does  not 
pretend  to  be  fond  of  her ;  but  how  can  she  be 
fond  of  a  woman  who  turned  her  out  of  her 
own  room  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Really,  Miss  Bertha,"  interposed  her  com- 
panion, "  I  think  we  have  said  quite  ei\ough  on 
this  subject;  perhaps  further  discussion  might 
lead  to  evil." 

"  Oh,  not  with  you,  you  are  quite  one  of  the 
family ;  I  know  Blanche  and  Margherite  both 
consider  ygu  as — as — I  must  not  say  what ; 


i 
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aod  I  want  to — they  want  to — to— -what  shall  I 
^y,  vindicate  our   conduct^   or   rather   theirs, 
'Warding  Mrs.  Mortimer,  lest  you  should  think 
^e  has  really  any  reason  to  complain." 

**  But  where  no  blame  is  attached,  no  vindi* 
^tion  is  needed,"  was  his  answer. 

*•  True;  but  then  you  see  it  was  not  Blanche's 
^ult  that  Mrs.  Mortimer  shut  herself  up,  and 
^ould  not  associate  with  us ;  so  if  she  com- 
plained of  that  to  you,  she  was  unjust." 

"  She  never  complained  of  anything,  allow 
ne  once  for  all  to  state,  and  then  pray  drop 
this  subject.  She  has  too  much  delicacy,  pa- 
tience, and  charity  to  complain  of  Mr.  Morti- 
«ner's  family !" 

*•  Never  ?  Margherite  was  sure  she  had  ;  and 

I    believe  Blanche  thinks   so  too  ;    about   not 

^ing  able  to  ride  with  us;  and  Blanche  and 

Margherite  never  speaking  to  her  if  they  could 

^^p  it,  and  never  going  any  where  with  her,  or 

tellii^  her  where  they  went,  and  going  out  with 

^y  &ther  whilst  she  was  quite  alone.     I  wonder 


I 


HKikc  the  house  iinromfortablr,  it  is  not  a 
thing  will  turn  thcrn  from  their  way,  an 
all  hated  the  marriage  with  all  our  heai 
Where  are  you  going  ?"  continued  she,  sud 
interrupting  herself,  on  seeing  that  he 
thrown  down  his  pencil,  and  risen  froi 
chair.     "  Have  you  finished  the  sketch  f ' 

"  No,"  said  he,  walking  to  the  fire, 
then,  after  musing  there  a  minute,  he  t 
to  her. 

"  Miss  Bertha,  you  honoured  me  a  little 
ago,  by  saying  that  you  regarded  me  as  t 
friend,  and  almost  a  brother.  Although  ] 
no  claim  to  the  last  title,  and  not  the  prai 
tion  even  to  desire  it,  yet  allow  me  to  avai 
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daughters,  however  undeserved  by  those  of  whom 
she  spoke.  If  you  have  any  concern  for  your 
own  or  your  sisters'  characters,  you  will  imitate 
her  example.  The  least  that  is  said  about  the 
past,  the  better  for  you  and  your  sisters,  for,  in 
these  transactions,  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Mortimer 
deserves  all  the  praise ;  if  the  blame  can  pos* 
sibly  exceed  the  merit,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
divided  between  your  three  selves." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Bertha,  although  not 
Very  quick  or  clear-headed  in  general,  remained 
perfectly  convinced  now,  that  some  very  great 
inistake   had  been  made.      Either  Margherite 
Had  mis-calculated  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
her  interposition,  or  she  had  in  some  way  mis- 
taken her  part,  for  his  concluding  words  were 
too  distinct  and  too  severely  said  for  her  to  un- 
derstand them  as   conveying   anything   but   a 
decided  censure.     She  was  very  angry  with  him 
for  this,  and  for  a  good  while  gave  way  to  an 
^dle  and  pettish  irritation  at  what  he  had  said, 
her  own  consciousness  of  failure  making  her  feel 
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ill-used,  exactly  ia  proportion  as  she  felt  foolish 
and  self-condemned. 

How  to  report  to  Margherite  what  had 
passed  was  something  of  a  puzzle ;  but  she  set- 
tled it  at  last,  by  deciding  to  tell  her,  that  Lord 
Clarence  would  listen  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
reason,  connected  with  Mrs.  Mortimer ;  that  he 
flew  into  a  passion  at  the  mention  of  her  name, 
and,  after  launching  out  into  some  extravagant 
praises  of  her,  quitted  the  room  in  the  rudest 
way  possible. 

Lord  Clarence  himself  went  out  to  cool  his  ^ 
indignation,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  Park. 

There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  his  mind 
this  time ;    he  had  known  and  loved  Blanch 
from  his  boyhood,   before    her   character   h 
hardened,  as  he  believed  it  now  had,  under  th 
influence  of  power  and  pride.     For  years  hi 
devotion  had    been   suflSciently   marked  to 
obvious  to  her  family,  although,  as  she  had  hei 
self  told  Margherite,  he  had   done  nothing,  i 
her  opinion,  to  deserve  the  decided  encourag 
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QieDt  which  would  have  led  him  on  to  ask  for 
W  hand ;  and  in  her  own  haughty,  but  honour- 
able sense  of  rectitude,  would  have  bound  her  to 
accept  him. 

If  she  had  never  exactly  favoured  him,  she 
had  never  admitted  the  attentions  of  another ; 
and  now  that  he  had  a  settled  home,  and  a  real 
object  and  business  in  life,  he  had  sought  Brierly 
Han  with  a  full  intention  of  putting  his  injQuence 
to  the  test ;  if  in  the  recent  trial,  which  he  knew 
had  come  on  her,  she  had  shown  that  she  was 
Worthy  to  exercise  power,  by  submitting  grace- 
fully to  a  resignation  of  authority. 

Bitterly  disappointed  he  had  been  ;  his  own 
observations,  with  a  little  information  which  he 
^TTing  from  Mr.  Armytage,  had  compelled  him 
to  admit  the  fact,  that  she  had  failed  miserably. 
His  love  was  not  of  that  blind,  undistinguishing 
^3.ture,  which  leaves  no  power  of  discovering 
^^ght  but  ideal  perfections  in  its  object ;  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  temper  which  could  prompt,  or 
P^^Ottit,  such    cruel   coldness   to  one,  who,   he 
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believed,  had  neither  deserved   nor    provoki 
this  unkindness. 

He  felt  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  Blancfaf 
and  when  he  met  her  again,  it  was  with  a  mio 
and  heart  quite  made  up,  he  believed,  to  renounc 
his  wishes,  and  a  resolution  to  show  by  his  caln 
self-possessed,  friendly  bearing,  that  he  regarde 
her  now  no  more  than  he  did  her  sisters. 

Still  under  the  immediate  influence  of  he 
voice,  her  smile,  her  glance,  of  all  those  extei 
nal  charms  to  which  men,  in  spite  of  th& 
superior  wisdom,  are  so  often  temporary  slave: 
he  had  undergone  a  strong  struggle  betwee 
reason  and  passion.  He  had  b^un  to  hop 
that  he  had  overstated  to  himself  her  fault' 
until  Bertha's  remarks,  although  not  intende; 
to  do  so,  confirmed  all  his  previous  bad  opinion 
and  sent  him  indignant  from  her  company.  H 
resolved  he  would  no  longer  hesitate ;  he  woul 
not  be  the  weak  slave  of  fancy,  of  imaginatioir 
he  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  every  personal  • 
mental  charm  which  could  be  combined  in 
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Woman,  wed  one  whose  temper  would  surely 
prove  so  bitter  a  curse.  He  would  conquer  a 
lH>yish  infatuation,  and  be  master  of  his  own 
mind  and  affections. 

The  noticm  of  leaving  Brierly  occurred  to  him, 
but  was,  on  due  consideration,  rejected.     His 
lister  was  very  desirous  of  remaining  a  little 
with  Nora,  at  least  for  a  few  days  more  :  it  was 
iiot  in  his  nature  to  disappoint  her,  for  his  own 
pleasure ;   besides  that  it  was  well  known   to 
the  Mortimers,  that  until  the  friends,  to  whom 
they  were  to  have  gone,  on  quitting  the  Mor- 
daimts,  could  receive  them,  they  actually  had  no 
c^l^mants  on  their  time.     He  might  have  in- 
vented an  excuse  for  absenting  himself,  but  he 
'^^ould  not  leave  Lady  Fanny  in  such  a  strange  melee 
characters  as  the  house  threatened  to  present ; 
he  resolved  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the 

[,  which  was  the  time  fixed  on  for  continuing 
^Vieir  tour  of  visits. 

The  language  of  Bertha  had  seemed  to  inti- 
'A&te  that  his  former  wishes  had  been   so  far 
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obvious  to  the  family,  as  to  give  rise  to  expec- 
tations, at  least  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mortimo^s 
sisters.     He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  more  than 
ever  on  his  guard,  and  behave  in  such  a  careful 
way,  as  should  convince  Blanche,  at  all  events 
that    he   had   no   intention  of  aspiring  to  the 
honour  he  had  once  desired  ;  although  he  would 
cautiously    avoid  any  such    obvious   change  as 
might  make  it  a  matter  for  private  gossip   or 
open  comment. 

M.  de  Veri  was  so  very  happy  to  avail  hims^f 
of  Mr.  Mortimer's  hospitality,  that  he  arrived 
with  his  portmanteaux  before  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day, and  being  met  by  the  master  of  the  house 
with  an  anxious  courtesy,  such  as  he  seldoon 
bestowed  on  single  gentlemen,  was  preseatlj 
installed  quite  as  one  of  the  family,  and  desire^ 
to  make  himself  completely  at  home. 

As  the  Langdales  had  gone  before  luncheot 
and  the  Murrays,  who  were  to  succeed  theE« 
were  not  expected  immediately,  Nora  calculate 
that   she    might  very  well    steal   down   to      tJi 
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TRcctory  in  |[jg  afternoon,  to  superintend  and 
•SOS*  at  the  distribution  of  her  Christmas  bounty 
to  her  pensioners,  which  she  had  promised  Lady 
Janny  also  should  see.  The  afternoon  was  cold 
«nd  stormy,  and  repeated  showers  of  snow,  which 
b>d  oome  on  at  intervals  during  the  preceding 
night,  had  spoilt  the  ice  for  the  present,  and  put 
<kating  out  of  the  question,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  many,  besides  Bertha  Mortimer. 

Having  privately  taken  Blanche's  opinion  on 
tlic  matter,  Nora-  and  her  friend  proceeded  to 
folfilthis  plan,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  seeing 
^  pleasure  of  others,  leaving  Bertha  and  Mar- 
gherite  to  divide  the  attentions  of  M.  de  Veri, 
*ho  had,  by  some  wonderful  process  of  flattery, 
Wcceedcd  in  winning  his  way  to  the  good  graces 
of  the  second  Miss  Mortimer,  notwithstanding 
^  studied  insolence  with  which  she  had  at  first 
^ted  him. 

Frightened  and  unhappy  as  Nora  was  by  many 
^hiogswhich  she  sawat  home,she  had  yet  suflicient 
'^tness  of  heart  left,  to  be  able  to  banish  her 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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uneasiness  for  the  time,  and  enjoy  a  run  throi:^r 
a  drifting  snow-storm,  and  a  struggle  with 
frosty  north  mnd^  as  much  as  her  oompanioa 
who  had  so  little  care  on  her  shoulders. 

Yet  Nora,  looking  round  on  the  circle  i 
which  she  moved,  saw  a  great  deal  to  perplc 
and  disturb  her.  The  conduct  of  Lord  ClareiL^ 
towards  Blanche  grieved  her  very  much:  fi 
she  could  not  help  understanding  his  feelings 
and  although  Miss  Mortimer  bad  at  one  ticx 
been  to  blame,  she  did  not,  Nora  thought,  deser^ 
to  be  abandoned  for  a  temporary  wrong  couri 
of  conduct,  which  had  now  in  great  measuu 
ceased. 

At  times  she  thought  of  telling  him,  or  pe 
haps  his  sister,  that  she  and  Blanche  were  c 
very  friendly  terms  at  present ;  but  she  fearc 
lest  any  allusion  of  the  sort  should  lead  i 
inquiries  about  previous  feelings,  which  sk 
would  rather  not  answer.  Besides,  Blancb 
evidently  herself  shrank  from  notice  in  tbci 
intercourse,  and  she  might  be  oflFended  if  Non 
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^^Qtured  to  publish  what  she  wished  to  conceal, 
^  she  resolved  to  abstain  entirely  from  inter- 
'^t^oe  which    might    do   as   much   harm   as 
good. 

Then  there  was  Bertha,  whose  absurd  way 
^^  going  on  with  this  Frenchman  vexed  her 
Extremely ;  it  appeared  to  her  equally  indecorous 
^^d  fodish ;  and  although  Bertha  had  little 
olaim  on  her  affection,  Nora  did  not  regulate 
^cr  concern  for  her  by  that  standard. 

But,  most  of  all,  was  she  uneasy  about  her 

Imsband ;  his  strange  wildness  of  manner  when 

z^ot  under  the  strong  constraint  of  society,  his 

X'cstlessness  and  irritability,  and  the  violent  men- 

t^  excitement  under  which  he  laboured,  even  in 

^is  sleep,  when  he  had  repeatedly  startled  her, 

l>y  murmurs   and    incoherent    ejaculations,    all 

showed    a    spirit    fearfully    disturbed.      What 

^ntributed  to  frighten  her  still  more,  was  his 

extreme  anxiety  to  conceal  his  agitation ;  even 

hw  notice    displeased    him ;    he    abruptly    and 

harshly   denied   that    there  was    anything    the 

I  2 
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matter ;  accused  her  of  childish  folly  in  think- 
ing it,  of  idle  curiosity  in  wishing  to  discover  if 
and  mischievous  interference  in  alluding  to  it 

And  then,  when  he  was  in  society,  hi 
brow  was  so  smooth,  his  smile  so  ready,  aik 
his  accent  so  calm,  that  she  could  almost  £uic 
her  fears  were  an  illusion,  had  she  not  seen  m 
times,  when  others  were  not  looking,  a  flittin 
expression  of  mental  agony  cross  his  counta 
nance,  which  told  her  only  too  truly  how  litL 
his  spirit  was  at  ease. 

As  they  were  returning  from  the  village,  AT 
Mortimer  suddenly  joined  his  wife  and  her  ooic 
panion,  and  walked  with  them  towards  tfc 
house.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  th 
porch,  he  asked  Lady  Fanny  if  she  were  goin 
in ;  and,  on  her  replying  in  the  affirmative,  t 
told  his  wife  he  wanted  to  speak  to  her  for  te 
minutes ;  and  drawing  her  hand  under  his  ara 
he  led  her  away  across  an  open  part  of  the  ej 
tensive  lawns,  where  a  broad  gravel-road  hs 
been  swept  clear  of  the  snow. 
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Here,  where  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
HB6  within  hearing  without  being  seen,  he 
Bgan  in  a  low  voice,  which  anxiety  made  some- 
what unsteady : 

*'Nora,  I  wish  to  caution  you  about  your 
mduct  regarding  this  De  Veri.  First,  it  is  ab- 
■dntdy  necessaiy  that  whilst  he  is  here,  every- 
ttii^  should  be  dooe  which  can  make  it  agree- 
dde  to  him.  Whatever  he  may  say  in  public, 
^riiatever  blunders  his  egregious  vanity  may  lead 
^  (and  Heaven  knows  he  has  enough  to  make 
iiim  daim  kindred  with  the  Emperor,  if  he 
I^eases,)  no  notice  must  be  taken  of  it ;  he  is 
1^  to  be  provoked,  ridiculed,  or  put  down  in 
vy  way  which  can  expose  or  annoy  him.  Do 
you  understand  ?" 

**  Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  should  never  think  of 
^g  otherwise;  it  would  be  so  rude  to  ex- 
pose him,  or  provoke  him  in  one's  own  house." 

''  It  is  not  merely  what  you  may  do,  Nora, 
*^h  signifies;  if  possible,  others  must  be 
'bought  to  do  the  same.     No  more  such  scenes 
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as  Lord  Clarenoe  chose  to  enact  last  night  I 
heard  what  passed  at  dinner ;  and  even  at  the  ^ 
risk  of  affronting  his  lordship,  you  must^  iiL^ 
some  way,  let  him  know  that  this  must  notd 
occtir  again.  You  are  intimate  enough  withfl 
him  to  ask  this  as  a  personal  favour  to  yourself  s 
say  you  dislike  jars ;  say,  as  mistress  of  the 
house,  it  is  your  duty  to  shield  your  guests'^ 
harmless  failings  ;  say  anything,  in  short,  excqHl 
the  true  reason,  that  it  is  my  wish,  and  that  iti 
is  an  object  of  consequence  to  me  to  preserve? 
an  appearance  of  peace  with  him." 

Mr.  Mortimer  paused,  and  walked  on  for  a-i 
little  way  in  silence. 

"  And  now  as  to  your  conduct,  Nora,"  added 
he,  after  once  or  twice  drawing  breath,  as  if 
about  to  speak,  and  then  stopping — *'  your  con- 
duct to  him,  I  mean.  You  must  behave  to  him 
with  open,  ready,  perfect  courtesy.  If  he  pays 
you  attentions,  you  are  to  receive  them  easily  ; 
if  he  flatters  you,  you  may  laugh  and  trifle — you- 
may  not  be  offended;  should  he  even  indulge? 
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I  what  seems  to  you  idle  gallantry — "  Mr. 
[crtimer  paused,  and  seemed  to  speak  with 
ifficulty;  but  presently  be  went  on — "you 
lay  not  repulse  bim  as  you  would,  of  course, 
t>  to  an  Englishman ;  remember  it  is  bis  way 
-the  French  way— means  nothing— impfies  no 
arm,  and  can  only  be  harm  if  you  attach  a 
TOng  meaning  to  it.  It  may  be  unpleasant, 
ot  you  must  bear  it." 

"  I  fear  very  much,"  said  Nora,  gently,  "  that 
cannot  easily  bring  myself  to  submit  to  con- 
uct  which  requires  to  be  excused  by  the  as- 
urance  that  it  is  only  a  Frenchman's  way.  An 
English  wife  must  have  English  feelings  of 
iODour  and  decorum." 

"  Nora,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you,"  replied 
M  husband,  in  a  hoarse,  low  voice.  "  Do  you 
^^ippose,  wilful  girl,  I  would  risk  your  honour, 
^  bid  you  do  what  was  really  indecorous  ?  All 
Say  is,  that  if  this  man — mind  I  say  if ,  I  do 
^t  say  he  will — should  be  disposed,  as  French- 
men are,  to  idle  gallantry,  you  are  not  to  fly 
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into  a  violent  passion  of  modesty,  you  are  n 
to  make  a  grievous  outcry ;  you  are  simply 
smile  unconsciously  as  long  as  you  can, 
frown  as  women  do  when  they  say  oh,  fie ! 
way  of  encouragement.  Beyond  this  he  wS 
not  go,  take  my  word  for  it ;  trust  and  obey  m— ■ 
Nora  !  Your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  m^ 
own." 

Another  pause,  and  then  he  continued : 
"  But  Nora,  whilst  you  bear  with,  and  kee0 
him  in  play,  you  are  not  to  believe  a  word  h0 

says.     Not  one  syllable  he  may  utter  is  to  b^ 

« 

trusted,  unless  you  know  it  can  be  confirmed  by 

■ 

myself;  though  it  suits  us  both  to  appear 
friends,  neither  you  nor  I  have  a  bitterer  enemy 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  not,  per- 
haps, two  who  so  thoroughly  detest  each  other 
in  this  world. — So  beware.  And  should  the 
wily  serpent  whisper  soft  things  to  you  with  a 
really  bad  meaning,  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  do 
not  understand  him.  Remember  English  wives 
have  no  comprehension  of  the   word  intrigue^ 
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aad  always  tefl  their  husbands  everything.     Say 

*^  to  him  if  he  goes  too  far ;  say,  with  a  smile, 

that  you  do  not  quite  understand  his  language, 

^^d  that  you  will  ask  me  what  it  means,  for  I 

^^^xx  better  explain  a  French  idiom.     Say  this, 

^x^d  you  win  avoid   a  quarrel,  and  consequences 

Worse  than  you  can  imagine." 

**I  can  readily  promise,  at  least,  to  repeat 
*o  you  whatever  he  may  say  to  me,"  replied 
^^ora;  ''and  I  suppose  if  I  tell  him  I  shall 
^o    so,   he  will  be  careful   what  he  says   and 
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**But  do  not  talk  to  him  about  me,  *Nora ; 
venture  on  family  topics,  and  never  listen 
or  believe  a  word  which  he  may  say  regarding 
I  do  believe  you  have  less  of  the  fatal 
osity  of  women    than  half  your  sex,  or  I 
^^ould  not  trust  you  as  I  do  !" 

•'But,  Mr.  Mortimer,"   said   Nora,   after  a 

T^^x:ise  of  consideration,  "  if  he  is  what  you  say, 

*^lae,  hypocritical,  your  personal  enemy,  is  it  safe 

^  let  Bertha  be  so  much  with  him  ?     Consider 

1  3 
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her  feelings ;  should  she  not  be  put  upon  her 
guard  by  a  warning  as  to  his  character  ?'' 

"  As  you  value  peace  and  safety,  Nora,  give 
no  hint  to  Bertha  of  what  I  have  said,"  ex- 
claimed he,  vehemently ;  ''  she  is  safe  enough — 


quite  right — I  will  take  all  necessary  care  foi 
her.     But  do  not  rouse  her  curiosity ;  it  woul< 
be  safer  to  blow  a  slow  match   in  a  powd 
magazine.     I  know  I  can  trust  to  you  entirely 
if  you  in  return  will  only  trust  to  me.     Bdiev 
me,  and  attend  to  my  words.     Now  come  in. 
We  must  do  something  to-night  to  make  thin 
a   little  pleasanter   than  yesterday.      Thikik  ot 
something  —  charades,  tableaux  —  anything 
occupy  the  visitors  and   make  a  noise.     Kat 
Murray  and   her  brother  Tom  are  a  host  i 
themselves,  and  you  have  only  to  set  them  going* 
Christmas  Eve  is  an  excuse  for  extra   merri*' 
ment ;  anything  will  pass  at  such  a  time." 

He  led  her  to  the  house  as  he  spoke ;  they^^' 
entered  together,  and  still   keeping   her  han 
under  his   arm,  he  accompanied  her  upstairs^i^ 
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She  looked  up  at  him  wistfully  and  uneasily, 
then  whispered  as  they  entered  her  sitting-room — 
'•  If  you  would  only  trust  me  entirely — if  I 
ttught  only  prove  my  love  by  sympathy." 

"Nora,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  passionate 
^^^ress,  such  as  it  was  long  since  she  had  received 
ftnom  him,  "  I  trust  you  entirely,  but  to  grant 
your  request  is  impossible.  If  you  knew — if 
you  could  guess  the  torture  I  bear  for  your  sake, 
you  would  know  that,  however  I  may  have 
'^^Tx>nged  you,  I  love  you  still." 

He  was  gone  before  she  could  recover  from 
^  strange  emotions  excited  by  his  wild  words 
ways;   and   she  was  left  to  compose  her 
X^irits  as  she  could,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
*cl  love  her  still. 

Xefore  many  minutes,  however,  she  was  hurried 

to  meet  the  Murrays.    The  party  consisted 

a  very  tall,  thin  father,  a  short,  plump  mother, 

o  pretty  daughters,  and  a  son;    all  equally 

«rry,  talkative,  and   good-humoured.     They 

distant  connections  of  the  Mortimers,  and 
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stemed    more   at   home   at  the  Hall  than  any^- 
visitors  she  had   yet  seen,   and  certainly  the] 
received  a  wanner  welcome. 

She  scanned  their  pleasant  feces  with 
viving  spirits,  and  felt  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
right  about  them.  Something  might  be  doi 
with  them,  their  entertainment  would  not 
entirely  thrown  on  her  hands,  and  they  mightr 
accomplish  diversions  together  which  in  tb^ 
society  of  the  decorously  solemn  Langdales  woulcai 
have  been  impossible. 

There  was  so  much  going  on  round  her,  that 
Nora  had  little  leisure  for  observation,  and  less 
for  reflection  ;  yet  as  her  eyes  intuitively  sought 
the  Frenchman,  she  caught  every  now  and  then 
a  token  which  reminded  her  of  what  there  was 
to  fear.  A  whispered  jest,  replied  to  by  a  look 
of  intelligence,  met  her  eye  more  than  once,  as 
passing  between  him  and  the  two  younger 
daughters  of  her  husband,  and  marking  the 
good  understanding  between  them.  She  saw, 
too,  some  advances  made  to  Blanche,  which  were 
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''^pdled  by  a  haughtiness  and  reserve,  evidently 

felt  acutely.     She  noticed  looks  of  suspicion  and 

^*^ger  at  Lord  Clarence,  returned  by  glances  of 

^QcoQcem  and  slight  contempt  from  his  lord- 

^^xip;  and  again  and  again  she  saw  the  anxious 

^*^^^9tless  shadow  on  her  husband's  brow  :  and  all 

^'^ese  were  mingled  with   cheerful  mirth   and 

^^  "^  speeches,  and  gay  compliments,  and  lively 

^^^^partees,  until  she  felt  as  if  she  herself  were 

oving  in  a  dream,  and  all  the  figures  she  saw 

und  her  were  but  visionary  companions,  unreal 

d  shadowy. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  for  dinner  scattered 

€  party,  and  gave  the  hostess  a  short  breathing 

e,  which  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to  em- 

oy  in  reflection  instead  of  adornment ;  indeed, 

thing  but  the  urgent  exertions  of  her  maid, 

d  her  watchful  care,  could  have  ensured  her 

^"^Qg  dressed  at  all,  as  after  her  hair  had  been 

,  she  sat  so  long  in  a  profound  reverie 

front  of  the  mirror,  that  the  young  French- 

>foman  was  obliged  respectfully  to  interfere  to 
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arouse  her;  and  even  when  she  submitted  to 
have  her  dress  put  on,  and  Mademoiselle  Juliette 
was,  with  true  artistic  pleasure,  contemplating 
the  effect  of  the  rich  bronze-coloured  vdvet  in 
which  she  had  arrayed  her,  she  displayed  so  tho- 
rough an  absence  of  mind,  and  so  total  a  dis- 
regard of  the  robe  over  which  her  waiting- woman 
ecstacised,  as  were  almost  too  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  latter. 

Indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  had  Ma- 
demoiselle Juliette  been  asked  for  a  character  of 
her  mistress,  she  would  have  replied  that  she 
was  the  sweetest  and  kindest  lady  in  the  world, 
but  like  many  of  Mesdames  Anglaises,  not  only 
ignorant  how  to  dress  herself,  but  extremely 
indifferent  about  this  important  topic. 

It  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  circle  which  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Mortimer's  dinner-table  that  even- 
ing ;  there  was  no  trace  of  a  cloud  on  any  brow ; 
no  sign  of  discontent ;  no  token  of  anxiety  or 
regret;  with  their  evening  toilette,  every  one 
had  assumed  a  face  of  smiles  and   civility,  and 
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^t  there  pleasing   and   pleased,  enjoying   and 
^^using  enjoyment 

Could  the  mask  have  been  taken  from  every 

<>cniiiteaanoe,  had  the  features  and  the  tongue 

been  compelled  to  show  the  workings  of  every 

beiurt,  how  many  changes  would    there    have 

been !    Not|  more,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other 

><>cieties  assembled  at  random,  and  yet  bound  by 

^e  same  laws  of  polite  restraint.     Nor  do  we 

i^^an    to    blame   them:     self-control   and   re- 

^^i^'^t  must  be  practised  for  the  good  of  others, 

'^^^^  mental,  like  bodily  wounds  and  sores,  must 

dressed  in  private,  and  decently  concealed 

'^m  view. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  party  of  ladies 

^re  re-assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before 

e  gentlemen  had  quitted  the  table,  when  a 

luest  was  brought  in  from  the  village  choir 

be  allowed  to  perform  their  carok,  for  the 

T^leasure  of  the  squire's  family. 

Before  Nora  had  time  to  do  more  than  look 
Veutatmgly  at  Blanche,  uncertain  what  to  say. 
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botfa  Kate  and  Anna  &lunny  bad  cried  out, 
~  Ob,  do  let  us  bear    them ;"    and  the  »iali 
aaeamg  to  be  noirersal,  the  siogers  were  ad- 
mttted  into  the  ball,  and  the  ladies  adjouiwl 
that.      Here   they  were  soon  joined  bj  tl" 
,  and  whilst  standing  here,  an  tiet 
I,  DO  one  ejcactl;  knew  bow,  lltf 
I  be  s  deiightiiil  pbce  (sr  \ni 
,  as  there  were  acoommodatioiis  m 
way  of  doors,  rooms,  screens,  and  other  coo- " 
maeaces,  which  would  make  it  perfectly  cham- 
i»g. 

The  nodon  once  set  on  fool,  was  cot  allonol 
to  drop ;  the  Murray  girls  were  famous  actres» 
io  this  spedes  of  amusement,  and  M.  de  Ven 
appeared  equally  enthusiastic,  which  ensund 
the  coDseot  of  the  two  younger  Miss  Morti- 
mers. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  singers  vetv  dis- 
persed, the  young  people  crowded  round  ll* 
great  hall  6re,  and  discussed  plans  and  |io- 
posals,  told  of  former  triumphs,  and  detaikd 
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scenes  in  which  they  had  formed  conspicuous 

parts ;  the  Murrays  were  wild  to  act  something, 

l>ut   they  had  no  idea  of  anything  but  dressed 

charades,  and  audiences ;  for  what  was  the  use 

^^  acting,  if  there  was  nobody  to  see  them  and 

applaud  ? 

Although  nothing  was  even  attempted  that 
^^^ening,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  whole 
^^fi5^  would  not  proceed  further  than  the  pre- 
^^nt  conversation,  still  it  helped  to  pass  away 
^^e  time,  and  prevented  any  approach  to  the 
^^aviness  and  dulness  Mr.  Mortimer  had  so 
dreaded. 

Those  of  the  party  who  were  bent  on  the 

^oiusement  they  were  discussing,  began  eagerly 

asking  who  would  volunteer  assistance ;    Kate 

Murray  declaring  that  all  who  did  not  intend  to 

^o  more  than  look  on,  must  instantly  withdraw, 

on  pain  of  being  treated  as  spies,  and  forthwith 

i         sent  to  Coventry. 

^  Mr.  Murray  thereupon  called  on  "  Mamma  " 

B        to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  only  saying  they 
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might  call  him  if  his   help  was  wanted  ;  Nor^ 
moved  to  go  too,  and  Lady  Fanny  accompani* 
her.     M.  de  Veri  appealed  to  them  to  remam: 
but  Mrs.  Mortimer  said   that  as  hostess  sli^e 
should  have  too  much  to  do  to  take  any 
in  the  amusements,  except  providing  what 
needed ;  and  Lady  Fanny,  after  a  glance  at  h 
brother,  decidedly  declined. 

The  Marquis  let  them  go  without  further 
monstrance ;  but  when  Blanche  also  seei 
about  to  follow  them,  he  exclaimed  loudly — 

"  Miss  Mortimer  could  not  be  so  cruel ;  o3ne 
must  remain  ;  with  her  taille  de  princesses  o.x^d 
voix  d'ange,  with  all  her  grace  and  beauty,  sl^e 
could  not  mean  to  withdraw  her  assistance ;  &^>d 
then  her  wit,  her  taste,  her  judgment  were    ^ 
wanted   too;    Mr.  Mortimer    must  speak     ^^ 
them,  he  must  entreat  his  beautiful  daughter   ^^ 
be  of  their  party." 

Blanche  coloured ;  not  the  blush  of  gretifi^ 
vanity,  but  the  glow  of  indignant  pride,  a* 
being  thus  addressed ;  and  coldly  answered  that 
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^^€  was  entirely  iDcapable  of  acting  any  part 
'whatever. 

M.  de  Veri^  still  unconvinced,  seized  her  hand, 
d  bending  on  one  knee,  repeated  his  en- 
^"^ties,  with  more  enthusiasm  and  flattery  than 
^^fore. 

Still  Blanche  refused  ;    and   Lord  Clarence, 
lio  had  been  standing  by,  watching  the  scene 
ith  an  interest  which  he  could  not  disguise, 
^ow  interposed  and  said — 

"We  will  make  our  retreat  together,  Miss 
Mortimer,  shall  we?  for  acting  is  not  within 
^lie  compass  of  my  abilities  either ;  and  after 
^'hat  Miss  Murray  said,  I  dare  not  remain  !" 

There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  the  hand  with 

^^hich  Blanche  took  his  oflFered  arm ;  and  there 

"^^  still  a  deep  carnation  on  her  cheeks,  as  they 

talked  across  the  hall  and  antechamber,  towards 

the  state  drawing-rooms.     Perhaps  it  was  the 

remains  of  her  excitement  in  refusing  M.  de 

Veri's  petition;  perhaps  it  had  a  softer  cause 

for  its   origin.      It   might   be  pleasure  which 
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made  her  droop  her  long  eye-lashes, 
occasioned  that  half  smile  on  the  coi 
usually  haughty  mouth. 

It  was  weQ,  perhaps,  that  nobody 
the  £Eice  of  the  Marquis,  as  he  looked 
handsome  pair  ;  for  it  wore  the  exjn^ 
fiend. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thou,  who  with  eye  too  sad  and  wan. 
Dost  on  the  memory  gaze 

Of  evil  days. — 
^Vho  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Survey'st  the  past  with  deepening  fear. 

vras  midnight,  and  the  family  had  retired  to 

^t,  all  save  the  master  of  the  mansion  and  his 

^I'eign   guest.      They   stood   together   by  the 

*^^^place   in   deep    and    earnest    conversation. 

T*bey  spoke  in  French. 

"  When  I  accepted  your  hospitality,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer— a  hospitality,  you  must  allow,  rather 
pressed  on  me  than  sought  on  my  own  part — 
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curtesies — all  this  is  true — but  what  avails  it 

^^  HQc,  whilst  I  see,  sitting  on  Miss  Mortimer's 

^untenanoe,   that   proud,   unbending    look   of 

naughty  scorn  and  cold  contempt  ?     What  sig- 

^Aes  the  fSeither's  homage,  whilst  his  favourite 

^^ughter  sets  me  openly  at  defiance  ?" 

**  But  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  mistake — you 
'^misapprehend  Miss  Mortimer's  looks — it  is  her 
^^y  ;  she  is  ever  thus  to  men,  especially  those 
^ho  are  so  little  known  to  her.  It  is  nothing 
personal." 

^*  If  I  am  little  known  to  her,  why  not  make 
^^  know  me  better ;  bid  her  meet  me  with  a 
^^ile,  and  receive  my  advances  with  favour ;  you, 
^s  her  father,  I  presume  can  compel  or  con- 
^1  her  so  far." 

**  Indeed,  I  could  not  answer  for  my  power ; 
^d  although,  when  you  said  you  would  wil- 
lingly aspire  to  Bertha's  hand,  I  made  no  objec- 
tion, I  could  not  promise  you  the  smallest 
chance  with  Blanche.  English  fathers  cannot 
compel  a  daughter's  choice  when  she  is  of  age  ; 
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and,  so  far  as  I  know  of  my  daughter,  if  she 
inclined  to  leave  me  for  any  other  establishment 
— mind,  I  only  say  if — I  think  her  choice  would 
fall  on  another." 

A  dark  shadow  flitted  over  the  Frenchman's 
brow,  then  he  laughed  loud  and  bitterly. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  lest  I 
should  covet  the  hand  of  your  fair  daughter. 
I  am  not  quite  so  bold  as  to  dare  ally  myself 
with  such  a  beautiful  fiend.  I  have  no  wish  for 
fetters  so  heavy,  which  all  the  gilding  of  your 
Bank  of  England  could  scarcely  make  endurable. 
No,  if,  as  you  assure  me,  your  daughters'  for- 
tunes are  of  necessity  equal,  give  me  Bertha  for 
my  wife,  that,  at  least,  the  yoke  may  be  made 
easy,  if  possible." 

"  Then  why  should  you  care  for  Blanche's 
looks,  or  expect  her  to  alter  her  usual  manners 
in  your  favour?"  asked  the  other,  anxiously. 

"Because  I  choose  to  have  the  homage  of 
the  household,  Mr.  Mortimer  ;  because  what 
she  refuses  becomes   instantly  of  value  in  my 
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^y^^ ;  because,  in  proportion  to  her  usual  cold- 
'^^ss  and  pride,  will  be  my  triumph  in  seeing 
^^is  haughty  beauty  humble  herself  to  me.'^ 

*  *  But,  M.  de  Veri,  when  I  say  I  cannot  help 
'^ that  I  have  no  power " 

*  *  Then,  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  you — and 
loo  If  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  grant  me  my  request 

teach  this  fair  Blanche  to  stoop  her  lofty 

P^i^de  at  my  bidding,  or  I  leave  your  house  to- 
n^oxrow — and  then !*' 

**  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  on  the  word 
^^  a  gentleman,  I  will  do  my  best — but — tell 
^^  exactly  how  far  she  must  go ;  what  is  it 
you  wish  ?" 

'*  That  she  should  smile  as  women  smile  on 
^^ose  they  love,  Mr.  Mortimer  ;  that  she  should 
s^k  my  presence,  receive  my  attentions,  listen 
^  my  conversation ;  that  she  should  be  ready 
to  oblige  me,  eager  to  do  what  I  ask  —  for  in- 
stance, in  acting  these  charades — and  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  and  a  stony  eye  to  my  homage,  Mr. 
Mortimer.     Let  her  look  to  it,  and  look  to  it 

VOL.    II.  K 
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yourself)  that  she  do  this,  or  you  may  abide 
the  coDsequences." 

"  Less  than  this — less  than  this  you  must 
require — for  this  is  what  I  cannot  ensure.  For 
Blanche  Mortimer  to  practice  dissimulation — 
to  assume  sentiments  which  she  does  not  fed — 
to  wear  looks  which  her  heart  belies,  is  abso- 
lutely, entirely  impossible.  Do  not  ask  this. 
Monsieur." 

"  But  less  than  this  will  not  content  me !  and 
why  should  it  be  assumption  or  dissimulation  ? 
Can  you  not  teach  her  that  to  please  me  is  her 
real  interest  ?  can  you  not  make  it  a  matter  a 
joy,  of  readiness  to  become  my  friend  ?" 

**  You  are  not  reasonable.     How  could  I  con-  —  J 
trol  her,  or  make  that  pleasing  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  entirely  indifferent  ?" 

"  How  ?     By  telling  her  how  much  depend 
on    her   behaviour.     Tell  her  that  her    father's 
honour  is  engaged  in  the  matter.     Teach  h 
the  weighty  consequences  which  are  attached 
my  approval,  my  contentment ;  and  then  see  Lf 
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^he  fair  lady  will  not  be  satisfied  to  lay  aside  her 
pnde,  and  court  my  good  will  as  assiduously  for 
^I^e  sake  of  peace  and  a  good  name  as  her  sisters 
°^  for  their  own  flattered  vanity." 

**You  would  not  have  me  tell  her — you  will 
^^t  reveal  to  her  yourself — "  Mr.  Mortimer's  face 
turned  of  a  ghastly  white. 

**  I  will  reveal  nothing,  sir,  if  you  secure  me 
^'hat  I  ask.     Everything,  if  you  refuse  !" 

**I  will  do  rav  best,  on   the  honour  of  an 
•"English  gentleman." 

De  Veri's  lip  curled  in  scorn. 
**  And  if  I  fail,"  continued   he,  unwilling  to 
^^tice  what  he  dared  not  resent,   "  you  will  he- 
*^^ve  that  it  is  want  of  power,  not  want  of  will 
^^  my  part !" 

**You  must  not  fail,  sir.     I  have  no  other 

inclusion  to  make.     Women  are  but  puppets 

^n  the  hands  of  men,  and  there  are  wires  to  move 

^Q  puppets ;  and  if  you  will  not,  or  cannot  pull 

these  wires  yourself,  remember  that  I  both  will 

and  can." 
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tions." 
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"  You  little  know  the  strong,  manly  determi- 
nation of  my  daughter.  And,  M.  de  Veri,  1 
think  it  but  fair  to  warn  vou,  that  I  believe  there 

is  one  circumstance,  one  motive  which  will  make  ^- 

it  more  difficult,  more  unpleasant  to  her  to  give  ^^ 

such  encouragement  to  you,  besides  the  natural  -Ix 

frankness    of   her    character.      This    is,  that  I  X 

think  it  just  possible  that  there  is  a  preference  a* 

to  another,  which  would  check  such  demonstra-  — « 


JS 


"  Do  I  not  know  that,  sir  ?  do  I  not  really  see 
through  all  your  low,  shuffling,  English  excuses,  ^.^s 

•and  perfidy?  am  I  blind,  not  to  notice  that  this 
English  milord  is  admired  by,  as  well  as  admires       ^f^^ 
your  daughter  ?  or  am  I  made  of  stone  or  brass, 
t  o  be  insensible  to  his  affronts  ?    Did  he  not  ex- 
f>ose  me  before  your  guests,  with  his  smooth, 
artful  manner?  does  he  not  every  moment  show 
his  scorn  and  contempt  of  me  ?  can  I  not  see 
the  sneer  on  his  haughty  brow?  and   do  yo 
think  I  do  not  hate  him,  and  will  scruple  to  see! 
rev^enge  when  and  how  I  can?     Bertha  told  m 
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Ae  was  your  daughter's  lover;  and  from  that 

^ouient  I  saw  my  way,  and  triumphed  in  the 

prospect.     And  will  I  be  baulked  now  by  your 

excuses  ?     Never !     Give  me  my  own  way,  Mr. 

Mortimer,  or  take  the  consequences." 

Nir.  Mortimer   paused   and   hesitated.      He 
Weighed  chances  and  probabilities.     On  the  one 
side,  if  Blanche  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lord 
Clarence  by  encouragement  to  the  Frenchman, 
^^  might  drive  him  away,  or  it  might  produce  an 
instant  explanation.    Even  shoidd  the  first  occur, 
U  woiild  be  but  a  temporary  estrangement.     He 
never  doubted  Lord   Clarence's  real  devotion; 
*nd  when  the  engagement  to  Bertha  was  an- 
nounced, he  would  see  that  he  had   no  rival  in 
M.  de  Veri.     It  might  not  injure  Blanche — it 
anight  even  do  her  good  ! 

On   the  other   hand,  should  De  Veri  leave 

them,  incensed  and  aCFronted — all  there  was  a 

dark,  tremendous  mist,  a  black  chasm  into  which 

he  dared  not  look ! 

Yes,  it  was  better,  far  better  for  Blanche  to 
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yield  to  this  hated  enemy's  wishes  than  to  brare 
his  anger.  He  would  hare  sacrificed  much  for 
her;  surely  she  would  sacrifice  something  for 
him,  for  herself,  for  them  all ! 

"  It  shall  be  done,  De  Veri,"  said  he.  "  I 
think  I  may  promise  that  it  shall  be  done. 
Blanche,  at  least,  shall  join  your  party  for  these 
charades;  and  after  what  passed  this  evening, 
surely  you  can  expect  no  greater  triumph  over 
Lord  Clarence." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  I  trust  to  your  word.  You 
are,  as  I  supposed,  open  to  reason,  and  see  how 
rational  my  proposals  are.  By  the  bye,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  is  a  charming  litde  wife.  There  is 
something  irresistible  in  her  innocent  blush  and 
smile;  something  artlessly  captivating  in  her 
gentle,  amiiible  manners.  That  simplicity  is  a 
grace  which  few  can  catch  successfiiUy,  but  it  is 
beyond  all  others.  It  is  the  very  dew-drop  on 
the  bosom  of  the  rose.  No  wonder  vou  value 
her  so  liighly." 

"  I  am  glad  you  find  Mrs.  Mortimer  agreeable," 
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plied  the  other,  struggling  to  force  an  easy 
la.  «:Bgh.     '^  You  see  I  find  it  easier  to  rule  my 
vr\^fl%  than  my  daughter's  tastes.     Mrs.  Morti- 
has  seen  few,  I  should  imagine,  to  compare 
address  with  you." 
"Probably  not — she  is   of   a  naivete  quite 
delicious.     Trust  me,  whilst  I  inhale  the  odour 
^^  this  half-open  rose-bud,  I  will  do  my  best  not 
^o   injure  its  beauty  by  robbing  it  of  the  dew- 
^'"op  I  spoke  of.     I  know  your  English  preju- 
dices !     I  will  respect  them  !     I  tru^t  I  may 

^^ver  cause  her  a  moment's  concern  or  heart- 
ache !" 

There  was  but  one  thing  which  at  that  mo- 
ment prevented  Mi*.  Mortimer  strangling  the 
speaker;  and  this  was  neither  scruples  of  reli- 
gion nor  morality,  neither  humanity  nor  hospi- 
tality ;  it  was  simply  the  fear  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  the   unpleasant   consequences 
immediate  on  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  from  an 
English  jury. 
He  could,  however,  endure  no  more ;    and 
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with  an  observation  totaDy  inaudible,  and  a 
scarcely  intelligible  "  bon  sairy'*  he  moved  to 
open  the  door  for  his  guest  to  pass. 

It  was  but  little  sleep  that  came  to  him  that 
night;  and  the  long,  waking  hours  were  en- 
tirely occupied  in  considering  how  he  should 
best  persuade  his  eldest  daughter  to  adopt 
the  line  of  conduct  which  M.  de  Veri  de- 
sired. 

It  was  necessary  to  see  her  before  breakfieist ; 
and  he  was  quite  uncertain  how  to  commence, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  admitted  to 
her  dressing-room. 

'^  Blanche,"  said  he,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  that  his  face  might  reveal  the 
less,  "  I  have  something  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  say  to  you." 

"  Say  it,  then,  my  dear  father ;  surely  from 
you  to  me,  words  need  no  prelude." 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make,  Blanche." 

"  It  is  granted,  then,  if  I  can  with  honour 
and  with  truth  comply  with  it." 
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"  What  if  it  should  involve  your  present  hap- 
piness, Blanche?" 

"  If  it  should  involve  all  I  hold  dearest  on 
tb,  fitther,  except  my  honour.     There  is  not 
thing  I  would  not  do  or  sacrifice  for  you." 
She  advanced   and   took   his   hand   as   she 
^E^^3ke,  looking  in  his  face  with  her  piercing  eyes, 
€i  waiting  for  hiai  to  say  his  will, 
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With  locks  thrown  back,  and  lips  apart. 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art." 


"  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  turning  away  with 
^^^  genuine  feeling ;  he  could  not  just  then  go 

"  Why  should  you  hesitate  ?"  said  she  again. 
-Are  you  not  my  own  brave,  noble  father? 
^*^u  who  sprang  undauntedly  from  the  clifF 
^to  the  sea,  surely  need  not  pause  now  in 
^Peaking  a  few  words  to  me." 

**  Ah,  who  told  you  that,  Blanche  ?"  said  he  ; 
Lord    Clarence  ?"      The    allusion    evidently 
startled  him. 

K  3  ^ 
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"  No ;  Mrs.  Mortimer  ;  but  do  not  tri6e  now 
with  me — speak !" 

"  Well — you  do  not  like  this  Frenchman,  nor 
do  I ;  and  yet,  for  private  reasons  which  I  dare 
not — that  is,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  please  him. 
My  love,  can  you  not  condescend  so  far  as  to 
assume  a  softer  tone,  a  sweeter  smile  towards 
him  ;  to  listen  to  his  conversation  with  some- 
thing more  than  patience  ;  to  conceal  your  real 
and  natural,  and  justifiable  contempt  under  an 
outward  appearance  of  complacency  ?" 

"  And  so  act  the  hypocrite,  father,"  said 
Blanche,  with  a  deepening  colour.  "  Father,  do 
you  ask  this  of  me  ? — do  you  expect  it  ?" 

"  I  knew  you  would  answer  me  in  this  way, 
Blanche ;  I  was  perfectly  prepared  for  this  ob- 
jection, but  I  do  not  admit  its  force.  For  a 
little  while  to  be  courteous  and  kind  to  a  man 
who  is  our  guest,  is  not  to  conceal  the  opinion 
you  really  entertain  of  him,  but  to  allow  it  to 
be    overbalanced    and    over-ruled   by   a    more=^ 
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poweiibl  one.      It   is   only  the  hospitality  of 

tie  Arab,  who  would  calmly  entertain  and  safely 

d^naiss    the    guest    who    has    eaten   his    salt 

sod  rested  under    his   tent,  even   though    the 

'^tor  had  murdered  the  host's  own  father." 

Blanche  did  not  answer ;  she  was  apparently 
Pandering  deeply. 

**  I  am  sure  you  must  see  the  force  of  this 
^^gument,"  continued  her  father,  "  and  I  may 
P^'esume,  after  yoxu*  promise,  that  you  will  act 
^pon  it" 

**  Stop !  stop !"  cried  she,  hurriedly,  as  he 
^^nied  to  consider  the  matter  settled,  **  tell  me 
^hy  you  speak  at  all  about  this  ?  tell  me  the 
truth — has  he  complained  ?" 

**  He  has ;  he  expressed  himself  hurt  by  your 
^^xighty  and  careless  manner.  I  promised  him 
you  would  alter." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?    Well,  what  does  he  ex- 
pect?   Tell   me  how  he  would  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived." 
"  As  a  friend  ;  smile,  encourage  liim,  listen 
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to  his  gallantries,  and  do  not  look  as  if  you 
would  cut  his  head  off  in  return ;  lay  aside  your 
coldness ;  allow  the  poor  man  to  think  himself 
pleasant,  and  consider  himself  welcome; — in 
shorty  exert  yourself  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
him/'  replied  Mr.  Mortimer,  trying  to  speak 
lightly  and  gaily. 

"  And  suppose  I  were  to  do  all  this,  would 
he  not  draw  false  conclusions  ?  Could  you  pro- 
mise me  that  he  would  appreciate  the  exact 
reason  of  my  conduct  ? — Could  you  assure  me 
that  he  would  not  say — *  Here  is  my  hand,  take 
it,  you  have  encouraged  my  addresses  ?'  Should 
I  not  expose  myself  to  a  just  imputation  of  dis- 
graceful coquetry  if  I  did  all  this  and  then  drew 
back  ?" 

"  I  can  guarantee  you,  Blanche,  from  such  a 
chance." 

"  How  r 

"  Because  he  is  seeking  for  Bertha's  hand ; 
he  has  asked  my  consent  to  become  her 
suitor." 
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*'  Bertha  ?"  exdaimed  Blanche ; — '*  but  surely 
you  did  not  say  yes  ?*' 

••I  did;  why  not r 

*'  And  are  you  sure  that  he  is  what  he  says 
he  is?  Are  you  certain  that  he  is  not  some 
b^se  adventurer  seeking  a  fortune  amongst 
us  ?" 

"  I  know  very  well  who  he  is,  Blanche,  and 
^  be  chooses,  he  may  take  Bertha." 

"  Then  let  him  leave  me  in  peace.  Father,  I 
^^ODot  do  this ;  I  cannot  look  as  I  do  not  feel ; 
I^  cannot  encourage  a  man  whom  I  despise.  Do 
^ot  ask  me." 

"  Blanche,  your  promise." 
''My  promise  was  conditional,   and   honour 
forbids  this." 

"Honour  would  not  forbid  it,  if  you  love 
^e,  Blanche.  I  ask  you  to  try  to  please 
liim,  not  because  you  like  him,  but  for  my 
5ake." 

**  Why,  what  good  can  deceiving  him  do  to 
vou  ?     I  cannot." 
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"It  would  not  be  deceiving  him ;  he  would 
know  and  understand  your  motives." 

''  What  !"  cried  Blanche,  starting  back, 
''  would  he  know  that  I  covered  contempt  with 
courtesy,  concealed  loathing  under  a  smile,  hid 
mistrust  behind  pleasant  words,  and  yet  would 
the  courtesy,  the  smile,  the  words  please  him  ? 
Impossible !" 

"  Indeed  they  would.     It  is  appearances  alone 
which  touch  him.     His  vanity  is  hurt  by  neg-- 
lect  or  contempt  openly  manifested;  but  oi 
let  the  world  think  you  esteem  him,  and 
same  vanity  will  be  amply  satisfied." 

*'  Impossible  !     If  he  is  so  miserably  mean^  MrMXi^ 
so  absurdly  the   slave  of  appearances,  my  con- 
tempt is  increased  tenfold,  and   has  grown 
yond  concealment." 

'*  Blanche,  Blanche,  this  is  madness ! 
to  me.     Would  I  ask  this,  think  you,  for  a^s        ^ 
trifle? — Woxild  I  put   the   smallest   constraints -^^■"'^ 
upon  you  unnecessarily  ? — Would  I  not  tdl  you«-^  *^ 
all,  every  thing,  if  it  were  good  for  you  to 
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it  ?    Believe  me,  my  dearest  daughter,  there  are 
iBasoos,  great,  important   reasons,  why  I   ask 
this ;  and  if  it  is  a  sacrifice,  I  ask  it  of  your  love 
for  me ;  I  implore  it  for  my  sake." 

**  Father,"  said  Blanche,  **  from  love  to  you  I 
w-ciuld  lay  down  my  life,  I  would  endure  any 
5Xi:ffering  or  privation,  but  deceit  and  subterfuge 
<2^»ii  never,  never  do  good  to  any  one ;  and  there- 
f^J^  though  I  would  rather  grasp  a  red-hot  iron 
*^lian  refuse  you  anything  you  ask,  I  do  refuse 
^^^is,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  come  what 
^^^ay,  anything  can  be  so  bad  as  a  loss  of  honour 
^^d  self-respect ;  and  you  and  I  shoiild  each  for- 
'^^it  both  if  I  complied." 

"Dearest  Blanche,  vou  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying.  I  must  speak  out.  Years  ago, 
circumstances  occurred  which  have  placed  my 
peace,  happiness,  honoiu-,  in  this  man's  power ; 
how  he  obtained  this  knowledge  do  not  ask ; 
but  to  divulge  it  now,  would  be  ruin — absolute 
ruin  to  your  happiness,  Blanche,  to  mine,  to 
many  others.     With  this  secret  in  his  power. 
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he  asks  to  be  treated  as  a  friend,  and  it  must 
be.  Look  at  it  in  its  true  light,  then,  and  you 
will  see  that  to  conciliate  him  is  not  to  play  a 
double  part ;  it  is  no  hypocrisyi  it  is  an  act  of 
love  and  duty  to  me.  Consider  it  as  such,  and 
surely  you  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  personal 
feeling  and  proud  independence  to  a  desire  to 
save  me  from  a  gulf  of  dishonour,  which  you, 
who  know  me  well,  may  know  I  would  not 
survive." 

Blanche  had  turned  deadly  pale  as  her  father 
spoke,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  for  she 
had  no  strength  to  support  herself.  She  was 
silent  now.  Mr.  Mortimer  seated  himself  be- 
side her,  and  taking  her  cold,  white  fingers  in 
his,  he  said — 

"  Blanche,  were  it  only  myself,  I  would  not 
ask  you  to  do  this ;  but  for  others,  for  yourself, 
for  your  own  happiness  and  peace, — no,  when  1 
think  of  that,  I  cannot  say  it  matters  not ;  I 
cannot  release  you  from  your  promise,  I  cannot 
withdraw  my  request."     Still  she  was  passive 
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^d  silent,  as  he  kissed  her  cheek.     *'  Is  it  so 

^ery  hard,"  he  went   on,    "  to   smile   on   this 

Preochman,  to  join  in  his  projects,  to  listen  to 

i^is  words,  idle  though  they  are ;  to  help  him 

^ct  in  these  charades  ? — surely,  surely  you  might 

g>unt  me  this  request ;  and  on  this  day  of  all 

^he  year,  this  day  of  gladness,  of  peace,  and 

'^irth,  will   not   my  own  Blanche  do  for  her 

fether  what  he  has  so  humbled  himself  to  ask, 

Blanche  ?" 

She  drew  a  little  away,  and  then  with  white, 
quivering  lips,  and  a  face  of  pallor,  startling  in 
^^  change,  she  said  slowly — 

"  Yes,  I  promise — it  shall  be  done ;  all,  all 
^hat  you  ask." 

He  tried  to  thank  and  bless  her,  pretending 

*^ot  to  see  what  an  effort  this  extorted  promise 

^^t  her,  and  then  he  left  her  hastily,  only  saying 

It  was   getting   near  breakfast-time.      Blanche 

i^emained  alone,  stupified  and  overwhelmed. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  grieving  at  the  task 
assigned  her;  it  was  not  the  evil  of  having  to 
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seem  to  encourage  a  man  whom  she  disliked 
it  was  not  even  the  question  of  whether 
should  not  thereby  forfeit  every  probability 
r^aining  the  esteem  of  Lord  Clarence 
occupied  her  mind,  and  caused  that  trance 
horror ;  it  was  that  her  father,  her  own  fatb 
should  have  owned  that  his  peace,  his  honoi]B- 
were  in  the  power  of  another,   and  that  d=r^ 
should  have  lived  to  hear  it. 

How  could  she  ever  raise  her  head  again^ 
how  could  she  look  a  fellow-being  in  the 
how  could  she  walk  about  the  world  as  she 
been  used   to   do,  when   she  knew  that  th 
was  that  existing,  that  in  the  power  of  anoth^ 
to  make  known  which  might  blast  their  honou::^ 
perhaps  tread  them  down  into  the  dust  of  shaoc^ 
and  abasement  ? 

Oh !  that  she  could  from  that  moment  ha^ 
hidden  her  head  from  the  light — that  she  covitC. 
have  vanished  from  her  place  on  earth — ^that  st^ 
could  have  subsided  into  entire  annihilatior^ 
Such  were  her  wild  thoughts;  such  the  re\^ 
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Murmurs    of    her    strong     but    undisciplined 
oiind! 

She  saw  why  her  father  sacrificed  Bertha  so 
I'^^dily ;  for  sacrificed  she  surely  was,  to  quiet 
tbe  voice  of  this  dangerous  guest :  and  lightly 
&^    Blanche  had  spoken  of  such  an  idea,  when  in 
conversing  with  her  step-mother  it   had   been 
^^aggested,  she  could  not  really  contemplate  it  as 
^    certainty,  without  a  different  feeling      Little 
love  or  sympathy  she  had  for  her  most  uncon- 
genial sister — yet  she  was  her  sister,  and  her 
ftite  could   not  be  altogether  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. 

How  could  she  bear  this  sudden  discovery, 
^his  blasting  revelation  ?  how  could  she  smooth 
her  brow  and  steady  her  voice,  and  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  wish  and  feeling,  whilst  her  heart 
^as  palpitating,  and  her  brain  throbbing  with 
the  words  of  confession  which  had  so  poisoned 
her  happiness?  It  was  a  hard,  a  heavy  task, 
but  it  mtist  be  done  ;  it  was  an  absolute,  stern 
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iieccssitv,  and  necessity  effects  wonders  of  whict  "^ 
taste  and  choice  little  dream. 

Half    an     hour    afterwards,    Blanche    wa-    -^ 
at    the    breakfast-table ;    and  who   could  havi^  '^ 
seen   in    her   dark    eyes,    or  on  her  polishecr^"^ 
brow,    the   shadow    of    the    grief  which    was. 
rankling  in  her  heart?     Even  her  father 
deceived ;  and,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  fancied  tbi 
blow  had  fallen  less  hea\ily  than  he  had  ex 
pected. 

The  day  was  one  of  full  employment — ^tha'-^^-^^^ 
was  a  comfort.  Breakfast  was  scarcely  overK^^^» 
before  the  cheerful  church-bells,  sounding  in  th»  ^^  ^^ 
air,  reminded  the  party  of  their  first  duties,  ancp  .^racJiu 
all,  even  M.  de  Veri,  prepared  to  attend  Dii^— '*• 
vine  service. 

Which  of  all  that  party  found  there  th^M:^^^ 
"  peace  and  goodwill"  which  that  commemora^s^"'™' 
tive  service  was  intended  to  call  forth  ? 

Not  the  scornful,  disbelieving  Frenchm«iw^-^> 
who  would,  had  he  dared,  have  made  a  mocf  -^^k 
of  the  whole,  but  whose  instinct,  rather  than  an  ^^/ 
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Other  reason,  taught  him  to  whisper  his  levities 
to  no  ear  but  Bertha's. 

Not  the  haughty  Margherite,  with  her  head 

^ed  by  cobwebs  of  malice  and  prejudice,  whose 

insidious  meshes  entangled  and  choked  to  death 

^  better  thoughts.     Nor  yet   Mr.    Mortimer, 

^'ith  his  harassed  mind,  crowded  by  dread  and 

^<^ar,  and  haunting  spectral  forms  of  past  sins ; 

^''eary  visions  which  filled  him  with  remorse,  but 

*^ft  no  room  for  repentance. 

Hardly  even  did  Blanche    herself;    for  her 
^^art,  though  bent  and  crushed,  was  still  pos- 
^^^ssed  by  pride.     Pride  rose,  and  swelled  and 
struggled  against  the  humbling  feelings  which 
^^ad  come  upon  her;  pride  rebelled  and   beat 
^ack   the  better  thoughts  her  conscience  would 
^Xiggest.     Alas  !  it  was  of  outward  seeming  that 
^he  thought  most;  it  was  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  fair  and  true,  that  she 
<>^nt3rolled  herself:  it  was  the  eye  of  the  world 
"Which  she  dreaded ;  and  whilst  she  thought  so 
Vouch  of  shunning  the  reproachful  gaze  of  that 
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unpitying  and  scornful  eye,  so  cold  and  hard 
those  who  trangress  its  rules,  oo  wonder  ths0^ 
the  tidings  of  the  manger  in  Bethlehena  should  J 
fall  unheeded  on  her  ear. 

But  there  were  those  who  could  listen  an»  m 
rejoice    that    day.      The    sister    whose    hears. 
swelled  with  grateful  emotion,  as  she  remem.^: 
bered    how   her   brother  had  been    enabled   t»  J 
fulfil  the  most  self-denying  duties  for  His  sak»  ^ 
of  whom  thev  heard  to-dav — His  sake,  who  h«^ 
said  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  nam^ 
should  not  be  unrewarded.     That  brother,  too  -^ 
himself  found  comfort  there,  even  though  re— - 
nouncing,  from  a  sense  of  stem,  uncompromising^ 
duty,  the  hopes  which  he  had  so  long,  so  con- 
stantly treasured :  he,  too,  remembered  that  life 
was  not  made  for  self-indulgence,  for  idle  luxury, 
or   proud   display ;    and    that   not    only    must 
wealth    and    state  be    dedicated    to   a    higher, 
better  service  than  self,    but  that  intellect^  the 
purifying  gum  which  preserves  life  from  atag- 
nation  and  decay,  and  love,  the  sweet  incense 
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of  the  heart,  whose  intoxicating  fumes,  too 
largely  inhaled,  disturb  the  brain,  must  be  freely 
offered  in  devotion  to  Him  who  so  lovingly 
deigns  to  accept  this  poor  unworthy  homage, 
^re  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed  by  mortals 
liere. 

But   most  of  all  did  the  frightened,  weary 

heart  of  the  young  wife  find  the  comfort  and 

the  strength  she  needed ;  and  clearer  than  ever 

did  she  learn  to  see,  that  though  she  could  not, 

misst  not    hope   at    once  to  escape  from  the 

toilsome,  dreary  path  of  life  into    which    she 

'^^td  so  unwisely  and  unwarily  entered,  yet  that 

^"^"cn  here  there  was  consolation  in  trouble,  and 

^^^yport   in    danger,  and  a  kind   and  fatherly 

^l«sing  in  the  very  trials  which  taught  her  the 

*^^llowness  and  worthlessness  of  wealth. 

The  luncheon  which  followed  the  service  was 

^^  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  necessity  of  going 

V)  see  the  labourers'  Christmas  dinner.     This 

^^eremony  had  been  one  of  Pierrepoint  Morti- 

ider's  earliest  pleasures ;  and  although  his  kind 
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face,  and  cheerful  voice,  and  radiant  sinile  ^^ 
longer  graced  the  feast,  Blanche  and  her  fetto^^ 
would  not  now  have  omitted  it  for  ^bc 
world. 

All  the  w^orkmen  employed  upon  the  park    or 
pleasure-grounds,  with  their  wives  and  children 
assembled  in  a  large  back  antechamber,  forming 
a  sort  of  vestibule  between  the  offices  and  the 
magnificent   apartment   known   as  "the  Great 
HaD."      Here   the  ruddy  gleam  of   the   huge 
logs,  burning  on  the  hearthstone,  fell  on  groups 
of  white  smocks,  and  scarlet  cloaks,  and  modern 
shawls,  gay  cotton  prints,  and  good  substantia* 
broad-cloth,  and  thence  dauted  upward  to  tJ^^ 
white  walls  adorned  by  the  branching  antlers     ^* 
stags,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  blac^J^" 
ened  there  in  rows,  and  which  now  were  gaily 
\vreathed   with    holly,    and    other    evergreei3«» 
making  the  whole  place  look  almost  like  sor^^ 
forest  bower.     In  the  middle  of  the  room  wbs 
the  long  table,  laid  out  with  the  noble  sirloins 
and    the    goodly   puddings,  whose   black   and 
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sax)kiDg  sides  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

The  murmur  of  rough  voices,   and   uncon- 
strained laughter,  was   hushed   as   the    grand 
company  Altered  the  hall ;  and  women  curtsied, 
aod  men  drew  back,  and  children  stared,  as  the 
gay  silk-and-velvet-dad  spectators,  rustled   and 
fluttered  in  amongst  them.     There  were  many 
^f  that  rough  assemblage  who  missed  the  young 
*^ir's  cordial  welcome,  and  still  mourned  their 
*^^  in  him,  with  a  truth  and  steadiness  to  which 
ttieir  homely  words  were  scarcely  capable  of  giving 
^ipression :  but  if  Pierrepoint  was  regretted,  the 
Ptesent  mistress  of  the  mansion  was  deeply  be- 
*oved;  and  if  anything  could  make  up  to  the 
S^ests  for  the  absence  of  the  one,  it  was  the  pre- 
^«Dce  of  the  other.    Mrs.  Mortimer  had  won  their 
Hearts   to   a  degree   of  which   she  was  hardly 
Vlerself  conscious;  and  whilst  Blanche  was  eii- 
desTouring  to  soften   her   tones   and   suit  her 
maimers  to  the  occasion,  and  to  think  of  topics 
appropriate  to  their  relative  situations,  her  step- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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mother  moved  amongst  them,  like  Evangeline 
"  all  forgetful  of  self,"  and  by  her  words  anc 
smiles  set  them  gradually  at  ease. 

Margherite  and  Bertha  looked  on  and 
pered  to  each  other ;  the  Murrays  goodnaturedl^ 
noticed  some  of  the  children,  and  asked  questioD^ 
of  their  mothers.  Lord  Clarence  and  his  si8t^= 
stood  arm-in-arm  gazing  at  the  scene :  there  wi= 
a  cloud  upon  his  brow  ;  perhaps  it  was  regretfi^ 
thoughts  of  his  lost  friend  whom  this  scene 
called,  the  promise  of  whose  early  years  had 
so  bright ;  perhaps  it  was  the  bitter  disappoi 
ment  of  finding  that  friend's  sister  had,  as 
supposed,  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  expectatioi 
and  shown  herself  unworthy  of  the  estimation 
which  he  had  once  held  her. 

Pierrepoint,  the  bright,  the  brave,  the  noW 
full  of  the  high  chivalry,  the  generous  self-de 
tion,  the  expansive   kindness  which   only 
Christianity  inspires,  might  perchance  be  s 
from    earth   to  Heaven ;    and   while   surviv 
mourned  his  vacant  place,  they  might  yet 
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joice  that  he  had  lived  to  be  happy  for  a  little 
^hile,  and  died  to  be  happy  for  ever ;  unblighted 
ty  sorrow,  unscathed  by  dishonour.     But  if  the 
spirit  of  truth,  of  kindness,  of  charity  had  in- 
deed fled  from  the  fair  form  of  his  sister ;  if  her 
^ul  had  been  withered  and  deformed  by  pride 
^^d  passion,  whilst  youth  and  beauty  still  reigned 
^^er  her  features,  what  consolation  was  there  for 
^^ch  a   death?    a   moral   death,  compared   to 
^hich  the  fate  of  her  brother  was  a  happiness 
indeed. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  as  his  eyes  uncon- 

^ously  followed  Blanche;  he   knew   how  she 

i^   failed  in  her  first    duties ;    he   knew  not 

how   she   had   repented    and    endeavoured    to 

^mend  :    he  was    aware   she  had  slighted  and 

tyrannised  over  one  of  whom   he  thought   so 

highly,  and  in  her  present  conduct  he  saw  only 

^  continuation  of  the  same  cold  neglect,  or  total 

^fisregard ;  and  in  the  courtesy  with  which  she 

listened  to  the  Frenchman's  whispers,  and  the 

apparent  encouragement  which  she  seemed  to 
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estend  to  him,  he  read  a  mean  and  disgnctU 
coquetry,  totally  unworthy  of  a  generous  mmBl 
speaking  of  a  declension  from  rigbt-mindciw* 
and  truth,  which  it  was  well  that  PiMrepoint  m  I 
not  lived  to  see. 

When  Mr.  Armytage  had  said  "grace"  f* 
(he  assembled  villagers,  and  the  whole  psrty 
were  seated  at  table,  the  drawing-room  risitort, 
withdrew,  tbiit  they  might  lay  no  coDStraot 
upon  the  eojoyment.  But  Nora's  occopatio0> 
were  not  yet  over,  for  there  were  all  the  Chris'- 
mas  prizes  to  be  distributed  to  the  school- 
children, and  thcD  followed  the  eveniug  saric 
in  the  church,  which  was  deferred  till  after  dusk: 
but  which  most  of  the  ladies  from  the  ftrJi 
chose  to  attend. 

Short  as  it  was,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasii** 
rest,  after  the  bustle  of  a  day,  of  which  so  nuiij 
hours  were  devoted  to  making  others  hapi)^' 
The  partially-lighted  church,  with  its  grM** 
wreaths  and  scarlet  clusters  of  hoUy,  but  bilf' 
visible,  the  darkened  atmosphere  without,  tf" 
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sweet  voices  of  the  village  choir,  the  stillness 
^d  apparent  devotion  of  the  small  congrega- 
tion,  produced  a  sensation  of  refreshment  as 
comforting  to  those  minds  which  were  suscep- 
tible of  external  impressions,  as  the  still  hour 
of  twilight  to  the  weary  traveller  on  a  burning 
day. 

Nora  returned  invigorated  and  strengthened, 
^d  as  she  leant  upon  the  arm  of  Lord  Clarence 
Jtt  the  short  walk  from  the  church  to  the  house, 
she  was  able  to  answer  quite  cheerfully  to  his 
fears  that  she  was  doing  too  much ;  and  her 
voice  was  so  steady  and  well-regulated,  as  to 
'eave  him  no  room  to  guess  how  her  mind  was 
^en  then  racked  and  tormented,  by  the  per- 
plexing intrigues  which  were  passing  around 
her. 

Very,  very  much  distressed  she  certainly  was. 

Hear  husband's  wildness  alarmed  her ;  she  even 

f^^ared  his  mind  was  affected,  so  strange,  so  in- 

^herent,  so  disturbed  he  seemed :  and  Blanche, 

to  whom  alone  she  could  have  ventured  to  whisper 
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her  fears,  had  shunned  her  all  day  ;  had  lookei 
cold  and  distant  as  formerly,  and,  worse  evei 
than  that,  had  allowed  her  attention  to  be  en 
grossed  and  her  smiles  won  by  the  very  ma* 
whom  she  knew  was  distrusted  by  each. 

Oh,  what  was  Blanche  doing,  what  was  sh 
thinking  of,  thus  madly  to  trifle  with  her  futur 
happiness ;  and  not  her  own  only,  but  that  c 
another  also  ?  For  Nora  was  sure  now  of  th 
secret  devotion  of  Lord  Clarence  to  Miss  Moi 
timer,  and  she  read  the  glance  of  bitter  disa] 
proval  with  which  he  watched  her  present  coi 
duct  towards  M.  de  Veri.  She  longed  fi 
the  power  to  protest,  the  right,  at  least,  1 
remonstrate ;  she  longed  to  point  out  all  tl 
sorrow  and  disappointment  which  must  foUo 
a  departure  from  straight-forward  bearinj 
What  would  she  not  have  given  to  tear  tl 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  both,  to  enable  these  t¥ 
hearts  to  read  each  other  aright,  and  appr 
ciate  their  mutual  feelings  ? 

Blanche  was  incapable  of  idle  coquetry — thi 
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Nora  knew  right  well :  and  whatever  were  her 
motives  for  the  perceptible  change  towards  M. 
de  Veri,  they  were  not  based  on  vanity  or  a 
^^ntemptible  love  of  power. 

There  was  a  mystery  around  Mrs.  Mortimer ; 

^  naystery  which  broke  her  husband's  rest,  and 

naade  him  sometimes  wildly  give  utterance  to 

^ords  of  passionate  love,  sometimes  more  gloom - 

dy  irritable  than  ever  ;  a  mystery  which  clouded 

«lanche*s  brow,  and  chained  up  all  the  more 

^ndly  feelings  of  her  heart ;  a  mystery  which 

detained  the  Frenchman  in  the  house,  and  made 

^is  wish  a  law,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  the 

power  of  ruling  over  all. 

Every  hour  seemed  to  increase  her  distrust 
^f  this  foreign  guest,  as  every  hour  his  conduct 
^as   more   questionable    and    dubious    in    its 
leaning.     At  one  time  he  would  devote  all  his 
attention  to  Bertha  ;  and  short  as  had  been  their 
Acquaintance,  there  was  already  an  evident  un- 
derstanding between    them.      Then   he   would 
address   himself  to   Blanche,   with   a  courtesy 
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which  appeared  feigned,  mocking,  or  at  least 
satirical ;  a  sort  of  insolent  triumph  of  air  and 
manner,  implying,  that  do  what  be  would,  b^ 
knew  he  could  do  no  wrong.     This  was  pecur 
liarly  evident  when  Lord  Clarence  was  presex^ty 
towards  whom  he  directed  glances  of  such 
tified  scorn,  as  could  hardly  have  failed  to  pr 
voke  a  man  whose  temper  was  not  under  pcr^* 
feet  control. 

More  than  once  during  the  intervals  wh^^^* 
the  fiimily  were  compelled  to  be  together,  m'^^^** 
words  were  uttered,  and  such  looks  in 
as  brought  symptoms  of  unutterable  uneasin 
to  Mr.  Mortimer's  countenance,  and  crimson 
his  eldest  daughter's  cheeks  with  emotions 
dared  not  express ;  and  set  Nora's  heart  wildL3y 
throbbing,  lest  some  strange  and  terrible  oi^^^^ 
break  should  immediately  occur. 

More     than   once,    even    the   Murrays   h^^^ 
seemed  slightly  surprised,  and  Lady  Fanny  h^^^ 
betrayed   alarm  which    she  would  gladly    ha-«"^ 
concealed,  as  the  conviction  had  been  forced  c^^ 
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'er  that  some  evil  spirit  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
:>rd  was  wandering  among  the  party,  and 
iicatoiing  their  peace. 

Such  was  Nora's  miserable  anxiety  for  her 
fempanions — for  her  husband  more  than  all — 
lit  the  manners  of  M.  de  Yen  to  herself, 
hich  at  another  time  would  have  raised  her 
araiest  indignation,  now  passed  almost  un- 
Dtioed. 

Whispered  words  of  gallantry  which  occa- 
jooally  greeted  her,  or  even  expressions  of  ad- 
liration  which  he  ventured  to  utter,  when  once 
r  twice  he  found  her  disengaged  and  alone, 
ere  scarcely  listened  to,  and  not  at  all  regarded. 
t  was  his  way,  she  thought — his  idle,  wicked 
ny,  and  did  not  deserve  a  serious  reproof, 
^erhaps  even  it  was  only  intended  to  provoke 
kfir  husband,  and  make  him  more  miserable ; 
»he  would  say  nothing  then,  but  let  this  folly 
;m88  as  folly  alone. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  subject  of  charades 
bad  been  renewed  by  those  who  were  eager  for 

L   3 
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it ;  and,  much  to  Nora's  amazement,  this  tipie 
Blanche  agreed  to  join  the  party. 

Miss  Mortimer's  cold,  impassive  face  as  she 
made  this  promise,  gave  no  indication  of  her 
mental  struggle.     M.  de  Veri  was  reduced  to 
guess  the  degree  of  mortification  under  whidi 
that  proud  spirit  was  suffering ;  and  it  chanced 
that  at  the  moment,  Lord  Clarence  was  in  sudi 
a  position  that  his  face  was  concealed  from  all 
except  Nora  herself.     She  could  not  help  look- 
ing at  him,  and  trying  to  read  the  feelings  with 
which  he  heard  this  announcement ;    and  he, 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes,  caught  her  inquiring 
glance,  and  read  there  such  volumes  of  sympathy 
and  concern,  anxiety,  suffering,  and  fear,  as  com- 
pletely convinced  him  that  his  sentiments  were 
understood,  Blanche's  character  appreciated,  and 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer,  as  well  as  himself,  felt  that 
this  last  act  ought  at  once  and  for  ever  to  decide 
him  for  the  future. 

It  was  unmanly  weakness  to  cherish  this  lin- 
gering love  for  a  woman,  who  plainly  showed,  who 
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cWdently  endeavoured  to  demoDstrate  her  com- 
plete indifference  to  him ;  to  love  against  his 
<^nscience  and  his  sense  of  right,  one  who,  with 
^  her  lofty  qualities  and  her  noble  disposition, 
^^    made   it    apparent    that    she   wanted   the 
true  guiding  principle  which  alone  could  keep 
"^t'     safe;    this    was    what    he    would    have 
blaxned  in    another,  and  what  he  despised  in 
Wmself. 

He  would  not  do  it.  Anything  was  better 
thaji  exposing  himself  to  the  irritating  influence 
of  such  grievous  provocation. 

M.  de  Veri  was  intolerable.     Mr.  Mortimer 
did  not  interfere.     To  continue  the  guest  of  a 
i^c^n  who  could  allow  the  covert  insults  which 
he  had  already  endured,  was  impossible ;    and 
whilst  the  greater  number  of  the  young  people 
^ere  merrily  laughing  and  chatting,  Lord  Cla- 
rence spent  his  time  in  revolving  in  silence  what 
^ould  be  the  best,  safest,  and  most  civil  manner 
of  carrying  off  his  sister  in  his  retreat  from 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


on  dark-eyed  maid,  her  bearing  scan ; 
ar  that  from  beneath  her  quivering  eyelids  stole ; 
ade  that  hangs  e'en  now  upon  her  wistful  brow, — 
comes  not  all  of  shame  or  pain, 
at  she  with  pitying  heart  full  fain 
Tould  twice  the  penance  burthen  bear, 
!ight  she  the  chastening  arm,  so  lov'd  and  loving, 
spare." 


CHE  Mortimer  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
es  in   the   library,   on    Friday   morning, 
sd  in  a  profound  reverie,  when  the  opening 
door  roused  her  attention. 
3  knew  the  step  which  advanced  up  the 
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room  ;  I  believe  she  had  known  directly  whos. 
hand  it  was  that  turned  the  lock,  and  was 
least  not  startled  when  Lord  Clarence  appearec^l. 
He  walked  up  to  the  hearth-rug,  and  stood  fi 
several  minutes  with  his  back  to  her,  quite  u 
conscious  of  her  vicinity ;  whilst  she  sat  quiet 
behind  a  library  table,  her  head  resting  on  h 
hand,  and  her  eyes  abstractedly  contemplati 
his  form,  with  a  hesitating  desire  to  let  hi 
know  she  was  there,  and  yet  a  strange  unwillin 
ness  to  call  his  attention. 

Presently  he    turned   slowly  round,  and, 
course,    his    eyes    immediately    fell     on     h 
figure  ;  and,  with  a  start  of  surprise,   he   e 
claimed — 

"  Miss   Mortimer, — I  reaDy   b^   your 
don  —  I    was    quite    unaware    of    your    pr^^^ 
sence." 

"  So  I  perceived,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  vi 
slight  smile ;   "  but  my  presence  need  not  drire 
you  away,  surely ;"  for  she  saw  that  he  seemed 
preparing  to  go. 
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"  I  am  much  obliged — I  will  not  interrupt 
yoix"  he  answered,  coldly. 

**  You  need  not,"  was  her  reply,  in  a  more 

^^nstrained  voice,  "  the  room,  like  the  world,  is 

^ide  enough  for  us  to  follow  our  own  tastes  and 

employments  without  jostling  each  other.     You 

^^^me  here,  I  suppose,  for  your  own  pleasure  and 

^oconunodation  ;  my  present  pursuit  need  not 

^^^  the  smallest  degree  disturb  or  distract  you  in 

yours." 

She  bent  her  eyes  on  her  book,  and  seemed 
^^solved  to  say  no  more. 

He  thought  it  would  appear  rude  to  run  away 

^^^i^^ctly,  so  drawing  a  chair  on   one  side  of  the 

^J^,  he  took  up  "  the  Quarterly,"  and  tried  to 

^^«ul  also.     But  the  effort  was  vain ;  he  could 

^ot   fix    his    attention ;    and    hardly    had    five 

Minutes  elapsed,  when  she  heard  him  pronounce 

^er  name.     She  looked  up. 

"  Miss  Mortimer,  you  are  quite  right  in  say- 

ing  that  the  world  is  wide  enough  for   us  to 
follow  our  separate  paths,  our  own  pursuits  ; 
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henceforth  I  will  remember  and  act  on  this 
principle ;  henceforth  our  paths  shall  be  sepa- 
rate." 

He  was  not  looking  at  her  as  he  spoke,  his 

eyes  were  fixed  on  a  portrait  hanging  on  the 
wall;  but  his  voice  was  evidently  commanded 
with  an  effort,  and  she  listened  to  him  with  an 
emotion,  in  which  surprise  was  not  the  governing 
principle. 

She  answered,  when  he  paused,  simply  by 
saying,  "  Why  f  " 

Now  he  turned  his  eyes  on  her,  and  said, — 

"  Because,  I  am  now,  at  length,  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  cer- 
tain hopes,  which  from  my  boyhood  I  had  ven- 
tured too  constantly  to  cherish.'' 

She  coloured  deeply,  and  bent  her  eyes  down, 
with  a  look  of  bashfulness  and  softness  almost 
enough  to  shake  his  purpose,  and  change  the 
current  of  his  thoughts.  Almost  1  but  con- 
demning himself  for  a  weakness  he  despised,  he 
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turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  picture,  and  har- 
deoed  his  feelings. 

"And  yet  it  was  no  boyish  fancy — no  merely 
idle  vanity ;  it  was  a  real,  true,  earnest  inten- 
tion—yes, and  presumptuous  as  you  may  think 
me,  Miss  Mortimer,  it  was  more  than  my  wish 
only—it  was  the  project  of  him — the  warmly- 
cherished  hope  of  that  dear  friend  whose  like  I 
shall  not  look  on  again  on  earth.  lie  wished 
—he  planned  it." 

The  eyes  which  Blanche  raised  and  fixed  on 

^  portrait  before  her,  were  dimmed  with  tears ; 

M  hoping   to   disperse   them,   without    their 

^^^tflowing  the  long   fringes    round   the   lids, 

^  continued   to  gaze  upwards,  even  though 

^^ble  to  discern  the  features  represented  on  the 

^Tas.     He  did  not  look  at  her  again. 

There  was  a  short  silence  between   them  ; 

^uich,  finding  he  did  not  speak  again,  Blanche 

^^^^e  by  remarking,  in  a  dear  and  steady  voice, 

^^  I  have  been  expecting  you.  Lord  Clarence,  to 

^y  something  which  would  explain  your  mean- 
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ing ;  at  pre s?nt,  so  far  as  I  have  caught  yout 
words,  they  appear  to  me  rather  enigmatical- 
At  least,  I  do  not  very  well  know  how  to  fashion 
a  reply  to  them." 

"Do  you  not  understand  me,  Miss  Mot-ti- 
mer ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  steadily,  "  I  do  not.       I 
am  puzzled  either  for  your   meaning  or  yo»xr 
object  in  speaking  thus.     One  or  other  is  to  m^ 
a  mystery." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  ?"  repeated 
rising  and  coming  close  to  the  table.     "  Is  tl:^ 
true  ?    but,  indeed,   I  cannot  —  ought  not 
doubt  your  word.     Changed  as  you  are  in  m 
things,  you  cannot  be   so  changed  as  to 
aught  but  truth.     I  must  believe  you." 

"  I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  you," 
plied  she,  with  a  tinge  of  haughtiness  in 
tone  and  manner.     "  Since  you  are  willing 
do  me  the  small  justice  of  believing  my  wor<^^' 
perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  explain  your  own  - " 

He  leant  against  the  book-case,  and  spoke  i^ 
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"apidy  hurried  words,  and  with  his   eyes 

Terted  from  her. 

[iss  Mortuner,  ever  since,  as  a  school-boy, 
brother  introduced  me  here,  I  believe  I 
lad  one  idea  ruling  my  life,  that  was,  ad- 
on,  regard,  love  for  you.  Your  image 
ly  idol  at  Eton,  my  incentive  to  exertion  at 
d,  my  guardian  angel  in  the  idle  dissipa* 
f  after-life.  Your  image,  such  as  you 
seemed  to  me,  lofty-minded,  true,  gene- 

with  affections  as  warm  as  they  were 
with  principles  as  lovely  as  your  person, 
to  others  wore  the  semblance  of  pride,  to 
smed  only  the  natural  effect  of  the  moral 
on  from  which  vou  looked  down  on  or- 

characters.  I  can  speak  of  it  now  : 
[  should  not  have  dared.  Whilst  this 
on  ruled  my  life,  I  might  have  wanted 

to  express  my  feelings;    now  that  the 
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speak,  or  rather  had  claimed  an  explanatioD, 
she  certainly  had  been  expecting  some  declara- 
tion of  affection,  but  his  mode  of  addressing 
her  startled  and  surprised  her ;  and  to  hear  him 
thus  resolutely  speak  of  his  attachment  in  the 

past  tense,  for  a  minute  so  completely  confounded 
her,  that  when  there  came  a  pause,  she  con* 
tinned  silent,  for  she  hardly  knew  how  to  answer. 

She  did,  however,  break  the  silence  herself, 
by  observing,  "  I  believe  I  now  understand  your 
meaning,  Lord  Clarence.  May  I  ask  your 
motive  in  thus  addressing  me?  I  have  not 
much  experience,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  little 
extraordinary  for  a  gentleman  to  lay  such  stress 
on  an  extinct  affection ;  to  make  a  declaration 
of  inconstancy :  but  as  no  doubt  you  have  some 
sufficient  reason,  perhaps  you  will  impart  that 
to  me  also  ?'' 

The  effort  with  which  Blanche  spoke  these 
words  was  not  apparent,  unless  it  might  be 
seen  in  the  firm  dasp  of  her  slender  fingers, 
which,    interlaced  together,   were  pressed  with 
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unconscious  energy  upon  the  open  book  before 
her. 

Bat  there  was  a  deadly  weight  upon  her 
heart,  a  burning  sensation  in  her  breast,  of 
which  wcnrds  can  give  a  poor  idea.  Blank 
desolation  had  fallen  on  her  life ;  her  future  had 
been  suddenly  blotted  out  by  the  cold  and  dreary 
ckmd  which  two  days  back  had  settled  on  it, 
tod  DOW  she  found  that  she  must  walk  away 
by  herself  into  this  dismal  and  unknown  waste, 
canying  her  secret  feeling  with  her,  without 
hope,  without  sympathy,  without  even  a  word 
of  friendly  pity  from  the  only  one  to  whom  her 
pfoud  spirit  would  have  stooped  to  receive  it. 

She  had  intended  to  renounce  his  love,  but 
she  had  not  expected  to  be  herself  renounced. 

Now  as  she  glanced  at  this  mental  picture, 
>he  realised  for  the  first  time  how  deeply  she 
Wed  Lord  Clarence ;  how  the  consciousness  of 
his  attachment  had  been  her  consolation  and 
support:  how  she  had  flattered  herself  that  if 
her  father's  former  wrong  doing  compelled  them 
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to  part,  she  should  at  least  have  carried  with 
her  his  pity  and  his  love. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  know,  and  I  will  teJl 
you.  I  believed  that  my  feelings  were  so  evir 
dent  as  to  have  been  understood  and  appreci' 
ated  by  some  of  your  family,  at  least,  if  not  b^ 
yourself  You,  perhaps,  know  whether  I  judged 
right  or  wrong  ;  you  know,  probably,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  I  only  surmise ;  you  might  say,  i 
vou  would,  whether  the  assertion  that  I  baC 
loved  you  long  and  weD,  took  you  entirely  bj 
surprise." 

He  paused,  but  she  did  not  speak.  He  looked 
at  her  then,  but  she  could  not  return  bis 
glance :  he  saw  that  he  had  been  understood ; 
and  he  asked  no  more. 

"  Thinking  this,  as  I  did,  could  I  leave  yoa 
now  to  draw  false  inferences  from  a  sudd^ 
change  of  views  and  feelings?  could  I  expose 
myself  to  charges  of  base,  mercenary  motives  f 
could  I  allow  you  to  suppose  me  capricious, 
trifling,  unmeaning  in  my  actions  ?     No,  I  have 
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resolved  on  an  explanation  with  you^  on  telling 
}ou  all,  everything,  before  we  part,  as  we  must 
do  after  this,  to  meet  no  more." 

"  Then  go  on,"  said  she,  quite  calmly. 

"  Long,  long  ago  I  should  have  declared  my 
feelings  for  you.  Miss  Mortimer,  but  for  the 
resolute  coldness  with  which  you  repressed    all 
demonstration  of  affection.      There  was  not  a 
day,  Dot  an  hour  of  meeting,  in  which  you  did 
not  make  me  feel,  that  although  admitting  me  as 
your  brother's  friend,  you  would  give  me  no 
higher,  dearer  tide.      I  thought  you  saw  and 
understood  my  wishes,  and  Pierrepoint  told  me 
that  you  would  not  listen  to  the  wooing  of  one 
\?ho  bad  not  won  you  by  worth  and  noble  deeds. 
Then  I  felt  half  inclined  to  murmur  at  your 
coldness  ;    now  I  thank    you  for  it  from  my 
heart     Yes,  you  judged  better  than  I  did  ;  you 
saw  more  truly  how  incompatible  were  our  dif- 
ferent natures.     I  thank  you  that  you  thwarted 
my  youthful  wishes,  and  enforced  on  me  the 
prudence  to  which  I  was  little  inclined.      No, 
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we  never  could  have  been  happy  together,  I  see 
and  admit  it  now." 

She  raised  her  eyes  again,  slowly  and  steadily, 
and  said,  in  a  cold  voice,  as  if  the  whole  conver- 
sation had  concerned  some  one  else, — 

"  How  did  you  discover  that  ?" 

*'  Circumstances  have  removed  the  veil  from 
my  eyes;  I  see  my  delusion — I  see  that  it  was 
an  ideal  character  which  I  had  been  so  long 
worshipping;  that  the  generosity,  the  feeling, 
the  nobleness  of  which  I  thought  jour  beauty 
only  an  outward  type,  was  a  fiction  of  my  ima- 
gination. The  woman  who  could  fail  as  Miss 
Mortimer  has  done  in  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
daughter  to  her  father's  wife ;  who  could  show 
herself  so  careless,  or  so  wilfully  cruel  towards 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  unassuming  of  her 
own  sex  ;  who  could  trample  on  her  rights,  slight 
her  claims,  and  then  triumph  in  her  own  proud 
position  over  one  who  never  dreamt  of  rivalry, — 
such  a  woman  does  well  to  keep  herself  unfet- 
tered  by    matrimonial   ties,    for    she    is    inca- 
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pable  of  submitting   to  a  bond  so   pure  and 
holy  r 

He  stopped,  and  she  drew  a  long  breath  as 
if  about  to  speak,  then  pressing  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  she  evidently  by  an  effort  repressed 
the  words  she  was  going  to  utter.  After  a 
moment  of  silence,  he  went  on  in  the  same 
rapid,  energetic  manner — 

"Unjust,  ungenerous,  cruel,  cold-hearted  as 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  be,  I  think  even 
you  would  have  been  moved  had  you  heard 
the  terms  in  which  she  spoke  of  you !  Could 
you  have  awakened  your  better  soul  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  worth  !  Power,  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  possession  of  power,  have  been 
the  fatal  causes  of  the  change  in  your  character 
"*for  you  are  changed; — but,  oh!  the  bitter 
grief  it  has  been  to  me  to  see  it !  To  observe 
the  blight  which  has  fallen  on  you :  to  think 
that  Pierrepoint*s  sister  has  shown  herself  un- 
worthy of  him,  has  been  a  sadder  blow  than  to 
believe  you  captivated  by  the  false,  meretricious 
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attractions  of  another.  Had  you  been  what  I 
supposed  you,  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of 
you ;  but  if  for  that  reason  I  had  never  won 
you,  I  could  at  least  have  kept  the  memory  of 
you  still,  as  my  standard  for  women.  All  that 
is  at  an  end — but.  Miss  Mortimer,  I  believe  I 
would  have  resigned  everything  else  for  the  right 
of  esteeming  you  still !" 

He  started  from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  standing,  and  drew  himself  upright  before 
her  as  he  spoke  the  last  words ;  and  then,  afker 
a  pause,  turned  away,  seeming  about  to  quit 
her. 

She  rose  at  once,  and  said — 

''  Stop,  Lord  Clarence,  it  is  my  turn  to  speak 


now." 


They  both  stood  face  to  face,  with  the  library- 
table  between  them,  on  which  she  rested  one  of 
her  delicate  hands,  perhaps  to  steady  h^'self,  as 
she  spoke. 

The  crimson  blood  came  up  into  her  cheeks, 
and  ebbed  away  again,  as  she  began — 
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"  I  have  no  wish,  no  intention  to  deny  that  I 
koew  your  attachment  to  me,  Lord  Clarence  ;  it 
was,  as  you  are  apparently  aware,   evident   to 
others,  and  had  been  commented   on   to  me. 
Yoa  read  me  rightly  too,  in  supposing  I  did 
not  wish  to  encourage  it.     You  had  much  which 
might  have  won  a  woman's  love  ;  advantages  of 
person,  family,  fortune ;  rank,  education,  temper, 
talents ;  I  saw  and  acknowledged  all  this ;  but 
I  law  you  too,  an  idle  man,  without  an  aim  in 
life,  or  a  definite  employment ;  with  a  profession 
eocouraging   careless,  indolent  habits,  such  as 
must  hurt  a  man's  character.     If  I  had  ever 
loved,  it  must  have  been  one  who  had  proved 
himself  capable   of  high   deeds;    whose  mind 
commanded  my  respect,  before  whom  I  could 
bow  in  esteem.     It  was  these  opinions,  of  which 
I  became  conscious  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough 
to  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  which  prevented 
my  extending  to  you  more  than  a  friendly  regard. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  did  not  rightly  estimate  your 
worth.     The  sincerity  of  your  language  to  me, 
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entitles  me  at  least  to  speak  my  mind  explicitly ; 
and  I  pardon  your  severity  on  account  of  your 
candour.  In  return  for  what  you  have  said,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  generous  self-devotion  of 
your  recent  conduct  at  Mineton,  has  convinced 
me  that  you  are  capable  of  the  most  heroic 
and  chivalrous  actions ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  you  have  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  shows  a  moral 
courage,  which  must  command  my  warmest 
esteem.  Thank  you  for  your  candour ;  and  if 
my  opinion  can  be  any  value,  take  it  as  your 
reward.  And  now,  farewell;  I  suppose,  after 
this  explanation,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  do  not 
wish  for  further  intercourse.  Make  your  own 
reason;  but  find  one  for  leaving  Brierly  to- 
day I" 

She  turned  from  him,  and  left  the  room. 

To  rush  into  the  open  air,  to  cool  his  fedings 
and  arrange  his  thoughts,  was  the  first  impulse  of 
the  young  man ;  he  hurried  out,  away  through  the 
park,  towards  the  village.     There  was  a  violent 
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controversy  within  him;  his  feelings  arraying 
themselyes  in  opposing  parties  each  as  it  rose, 
and  made  itself  heard,  like  orators  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  giving  a  totally  different  colour  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  power  of  Blanche  upon  his  heart  might 
have  been  shaken,  but  it  was  not  annihilated ; 
fitffrom  it:  at  this  moment  he  felt  he  loved 
her  better  than  ever.  There  are  men,  no  doubt, 
with  whom  an  attachment  to  a  woman  is  but  a 
passing  incident,  which  may  be  at  any  time 
succeeded  by  another  equally  engrossing;  but 
there  are  others  whose  whole  future  life,  whose 
course  of  thought  and  action  are  coloured  by 
one  early,  sincere,  disinterested  love ;  who  having 
once  bestowed  their  affections,  cannot  reclaim 
ttiem,  or  rekindle  before  another  altar  the  flame 
which  circumstances  have  obliged  them  once  to 
c^guish  or  conceal.  There  is  something 
iioble  in  a  love  which  may  be  resigned,  but 
caoDOt  be  replaced ;  and  of  this  species  was  the 
devotion  of  Lord  Clarence  to  Miss  Mortimer. 
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Id  giving  up  all  hopes  and  plans  oon 
with  her,  he  gave  up  all  ideas  of  fom 
matrimonial  connection :  he  neither  ez] 
nor  wished  to  find  a  successor  to  her. 

But  had  he  done  right  in  giving  her  up 
was  now  the  question.  What  had  her 
implied  ?  not  an  avowal  of  attachment,  cei 
but  such  a  degree  of  esteem,  such  an  ac 
ledgment  of  regard,  as  might  once  have 
something  dearer  still.  And  should  he  rei 
her  now  ? 

Idiot !  he  had  not  left  her  for  her  indiff 
but  for  her  misconduct ;  and  ought  her  c 
of  him  to  alter  his  opinion  of  her  ?  Was 
a  consummate  idiot,  if  he  could  allow  h 
words  of  commendation  to  weigh  agaii 
recently  acquired  knowledge  of  her  chai 
did  he  not  show  himself  an  insufferable 
pound  of  conceited  vanity,  and  weak  selfii 
if  he  could  contemplate  retracting  a  res* 
formed  as  a  point  of  duty,  because  she  h 
him  she  believed  him  brave  and  candid  ? 
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Buty  was  all  he  feared  true  ?   Might  not  there 

be  some  exaggeration,  some  misunderstanding, 

some  blame  felsely  attached  ?     Who  could  see 

behind  the  veil  of  domestic  privacy  ?  who  could 

disoero  where  the  censure  ought  to  lie  ?   what 

virarrant  bad  he  to  certify  that  she  was  the  trans- 

gi'essor,  or  that  in  her  noble  self-devotion  she 

vras  not  screening  others  more  culpable,  even  at 

^he  expense  of  her  own  happiness. 

She  had  made  no  effort  at  self-justification, 

^<^  reply  to  his  harsh  censures ;  she  had  not  even 

angry   or  indignant ;    she   had   thanked 

for    his    sincerity,  not    ironically,  as  she 

^^^^ht  have  done  had  she  been  wounded,  but 

^Sravdy,  calmly,  with  the  look  and  accent  of 

^t;^th. 

What  but  perfect  innocence  could  have  brought 
^er  so  to  behave — innocence  and  the  steadfast 
Resolution  of  a  martyr  to  endure  all  for  some 
liigh  purpose? 

He  had  been  deceived,  misled,  and  so  induced 
to  be  unjust,  and  even  cruel. 
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But  yet  this  could  not  be  so  either ;  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  coldness  of  her  conduct, 
the  unkind  indifference,  the  total  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  feeling,  existing  between  her  and  her 
step-mother.  Mr.  Armytage,  too,  had  admitted 
that  she  had  been  to  blame — it  could  not  be  all 
a  mistake. 

What  could  he  do? — Go  once  more  to 
Blanche  herself,  and  ask  a  further  explanation  ? 
No,  she  would  not  see  him  now ;  she  had  said 
so,  and  she  would  keep  her  word. 

He  would  go  to  Nora,  tell  her  what  had 
occurred,  and  see  what  she  would  say ;  perhaps 
she  could  set  matters  right.  He  turned  in  his 
hurried  walk  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  had  hardly 
gone  a  hundred  yards,  when  he  encountered 
Mr.  Armytage. 

They  stopped,  of  course,  to  speak,  and  after 
exchanging  the  ordinary  greetings,  the  clergy- 
man asked  if  his  lordship  was  going  back  to  the 
park,  and  whether  he  would  allow  him  to  bear 
him  company  for  a  short  time  ? 
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A  ready  assent  was  given ;  and  then  Lord 
Clarence,  who  could  not   help   observing   that 
his  old  friend  looked  much  graver  than  usual, 
enquired  whether  anything  was  going  wrong  ? 

"  I  have  been  grieved  and  disturbed,"  replied 
AiCr.  Armytage,  ''  and  wished  particularly  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning,  my  lord." 

''  To  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  looking  round 
qxiickly,  and  a  little  embarrassed ;  his  head  being 
fuX  of  one  idea,  he  supposed  that  his  companion 
^'v^as  thinking  of  it  also. 

"  Yes,  to  you  !  Look  here  !  If  you  are  really 
the  writer  of  this  note,  I  hope  the  knowledge 
tliat  it  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  may  be  some 
punishment  for  your  fault." 

He  put  a  small  note,  in  a  delicately-tinted  and 
bighly.perfumed  envelope,  into  the  young  man's 
hands,  who  received  it  with  such  a  look  of  utter 
^tomshment,  and  contemplated  the  address  with 
80  complete  an  appearance  of  innocent  bewilder- 
ment, as  almost  justified  him  in  the  clergyman's 
eyes. 
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"  What  is  this  to  me  ?"  said  he,  without  at- 
tempting  to  open  it.  "I  do  not  know  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Who  is  Mm 
Rosa  Martin  ?  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  her 
notes  ?" 

"Then  you  did  not  write  that?— do  not 
know  its  contents  ?  yet  it  hears  your  signature ; 
kx)k  at  the  inside." 

"My  signature  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Clarence, 
warmly,  and  with  a  heightened  colour, — "  /  write 
it  ? — I  have  anything  to  do  or  say  to  a  person 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  in  my  life  ?  What  does 
this  mean  ?" 

"  You  have  seen  her  ;  she  is  the  sister  of  the 
schoolmaster ;  and  you  saw  and  noticed  her  un- 
common beauty,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Army- 
tage. 

"  I  remember  !  but  I  did  not  know  her  name. 
May  I  read  this  document,  since  you  say  it  bears 
my  name  ?"  enquired  Lord  Clarence,  who  had 
hitherto  only  held  the  little  billet  in  his  hands, 
and  turned  it  over  without  unfolding  it. 
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''  I  wish  you  to  do  so." 

The  contents  of  the  note  were  some  high- 
flown  compliments,  hints  at  the  writer's  rank 
^ad  riches,  professions  of  affection,  and  a  request 
for  a  meeting  after  dusk,  at  a  spot  in  the  park. 
3ut  the  document  was  signed  with  his  own 
n^me. 

The  hand-writing  was  evidently  disguised ; 
^nd  the  absurdity  of  assuming  a  feigned  hand, 
^"Kxd  yet  affixing  a  name  fiill  length  to  the  note, 
ft^ruck  Lord  Clarence  immediately,  and  so 
^Tdbly,  that  he  could  hardly  understand  any 
one  for  a  moment  supposing  him  guilty  of  such 
preposterous  folly. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Armytage,  you  do  not  believe 
^bat  is  mine,  do  you  ?"  said  he,  as  he  returned 
^t  to  the  envelope  and  gave  them  back  to 
^im. 

"I  should  not  have  expected  it  of  you." 
''On  my   honour   as  a   gentleman,  on    my 
£uth  as  a  Christian,  Mr.   Armytage,  I  never 
wrote  or  spoke  one  word,  good  or  bad,  to  this 
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young  woman ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  remember,  havi 
I  ever,  till  now,  thought  twice  about  her."  H 
spoke  earnestly  and  gravely. 

''  I  believe  you.     This  note  you  see  was  datec^ 
Tuesday.      Of  course,  she  did   not   take   an 
notice  of  the  appointment,  for  she  is  as  good 
she  is  pretty ;  and  she  has  since  received  an 
ther,  which  unfortunately  one  of  the   Frenct^ 
women  up  at  the  park  got  hold  of  and  carriec^ 
off.     Rose  does  not  know  whether  on  purpos^^ 
or  by  mistake.     1  have  been  angry  with  ber::^ 
poor  thing;  for  instead  of  telling  me  at  on 
she  allowed  this  woman  to  get  her  secret  out  ol 
her,  and  then  was  persuaded  by  her  to  write  ai 
answer,  which  I  suppose  you  will  have.     Sh^^ 
kept  a  copy  of  her  answer ;  and  it  was  a  veiy^ 
proper,  simple,  modest  reply ;    but  she  shoulcK 
have  taken  wiser,  better  counsellors   than  sbe^ 
did.     Poor  girl !  she  was  afraid  we  should  think 
she  had  been  trying  to  attract  you ;  and  as  you 
had  been  several  times  at  the  school,  she  thought 
appearances  would  be  against  her.     This  mora- 
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iog  she  told  me  all.  She  is  terribly  afraid  of 
her  brother  hearing  it,  and  calling  you  to  ac- 
count ;  and  she  thought  if  he  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  you,  they  would  certainly  be  disgraced  and 
^^ed  away.  She  was  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
andiegged  me  to  speak  to  you." 

"Poor  thing!'*  said  Lord  Clarence.    "Can 

yoiM  imagine  who  is  the  author  of  this  double- 

^^ged  mischief?     Who  could  have  dared  so  to 

^ose  my  name  ?     Let  me  look  at  the  writing 

dn,  perhaps  that  may  tell  something." 

He   examined   it   carefully,  but   derived   no 

^^tis&ction  from  that ;  and  there  was  no  deny- 

^*lg  that  the  note-paper  had  been  his,  for  it  was 

Embossed  with  his  crest  and  family  motto,  toge- 

"tlier  with  the  distinctive  label,  which  marked 

l^im  as  a  younger  son.     This,  however,  as  he 

observed,  was  nothing.     He  had  quantities  of 

similar  paper  in  his   possession,  and  certainly 

had   left   it   on   the   library   table,   within   the 

reach  of  any  one  who  chose  to  take  it. 

" What  can  I  do ?"  said  he ;  "I  was  intend- 
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ing  to  leave  Brierly  to-day — this  very  afternoon ; 
but  if  I  go  without  getting  this  explained,  who 
knows  what  slanders  may  be  raised  at  my  ex- 
pense ?    And  yet  I  must  go  too." 
**  Is  not  that  a  sudden  resolve  ?" 
Rather,"  replied  Lord  Clarence,  quiedy. 
May  I  ask,  is  it  the  result  of  anything  un- 
pleasant which  has  passed  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Army- 
tage,  with  much  earnestness. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  said  the 
other,  quickly,  and  with  a  conscious  look. 

"  Because  I  have  observed  that  you  and  M.  de 
Veri  do  not  seem  on  comfortable  terms,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  there  might  have  been  some 
decided  disagreement :  there  certainly  is  ill-win 
on  his  part :  and  it  strikes  me  that  this  intrigue, 
and  the  French  maid  meddling  in  it,  is  more 
like  the  act  of  this  foreigner  than  any  one  I 
know  besides  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Clarence ;  "  it  may  be  so ; 
but  what  good  is  it  to  him  ?  He  could  not 
Persuade  this  young  woman,  if  they  met,  that 
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he  was  me,  and  why  should  he  try  to  deceive 
herr 

'*  It  was  Miss  Mortimer's  maid  who  took  the 
oote  and  its  answer  away,"  said  the  clergyman, 
emphaticaDy. 

Lord  Clarence  started ;  then  recovered  him- 
self, and  said — 

'*  It  does  not  signify.     I  really  must  go  home 
now.     If  anything  come  of  this,  or  you  learn 
any  more,  let  me  know ;  and  if  possible,  I  will 
contrive  to  stay  another  day  at  Brierly." 

They  parted,  for  they  had  reached  the  Park 
gate,  and  Lord  Clarence  hurried  to  the  house. 
IGs  first  wish,  now,  was  to  have  some  commu- 
lucation  with  Blanche,  and  obtain  her  permission 
to  remain  at  the  Park,  until  the  mystery  of  these 
notes  was  cleared  up.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  taken  no  measures  to  comply  with  her  in- 
jUDcdon,  and  the  only  idea  that  had  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination,  was  to  set  off  immedi- 
ately, on  pretence  of  urgent  business,  to  London  ; 
iotending,  if  his  sister  would  not  accompany  him, 
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to  return  the  next  day,  and  meet  her  at  t 
station,  firom  whence  they  were  to  start  on  th 
next  visit 

How  to  get  at  Blanche  he  did  not  knc 
He  must  go  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  see  if  i 

could  hdp  him. 

Fortunately,  Nora  was  alone  in  her  own  roo 
when  Lord  Clarence  sought  her  thore.  She  < 
not  tell  him  that  she  was  trying  by  rest  a 
silence  to  get  rid  of  a  headache  brought  on 
terror  and  anxiety  after  a  fearfuDy  distur) 
night.  Perhaps  her  pale  cheeks  said  som^hi 
of  the  kind ;  but  the  cause  of  her  sufferii 
could  not  be  even  alluded  to.  Her  husban 
distracted  ravings  during  the  few  intervals  wl 
natural  sleep  overpowered  him,  were  hardly  I 
terrific  than  the  discovery  that  at  other  tin 
his  heavy  slumber  was  procured  only  by  the  i 
of  powerful  narcotics. 

Lord  Clarence  told  her  he  had  come  to  a 
her  advice   and  assistance;    but  he  looked 
exceedingly  puzzled  and  embarrassed,  and  h; 
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such  evident  difficulty  in  finding  words,  that 
Nora  had  an  intuitive  perception  that  it  was 
something  concerning  Blanche.  Eager  for  the 
baf^iness  of  both,  but  especially  of  filanche, 
she  longed  to  launch  at  once  into  the  subject, 
and  spare  him  the  difficulty  of  beginning ;  and 
after  a  little  hesitation  and  silence,  seeing  that  he 
noade  no  progress  beyond  saying,  *'  I  wanted  to 
ftpeak  to  you  about  Miss  Mortimer !"  she  ven- 
tured to  make  a  little  opening. 

''  May  I  guess  ?  perhaps  I  know  more  than 
you  think  I  do.  There  are  tongues  in  this 
'^ousc,  which  whisper  all  they  gather  by  their 
^ycs  or  ears." 

''That  is  hardly  fsiir/'  said  he,  with  a  smile  of 

embarrassment^  and  half-hiding  his  face  behind 

^  paper  which  he  had  taken   from  the  table. 

*'  But  whatever  they  might  tell,  they  could  not, 

^t  least  none  but  Blanche  could,  tell  the  truth, 

^  it  really  happened,  Mrs.  Mortimer — she  has 

^sked  me  to  leave  the  house !" 

Nora  started  upright  in  her  chair,  and  looked 
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up  at  him,  as   he   stood   leaning   against  the 
chimney-piece,  with  incrednlous  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  continued  he ;  "  and  as  I  particuliriy 
want  to  stay  a  little  longer,  I  came  to  ask  bow 
I  could  best  make  such  a  request  acceptable.'' 

"Do  you  want  me  to  intercede  for  you?" 
said  Nora,  still  looking  all  amazement. 

"  Would  you  ?     Could  you  ?" 

"  I  would  and  I  could,  if  I  knew  whatgrouoA 
to  go  on  :  for  though  Blanche  has  never  alluded 
in  the  remotest  way  to  your  conduct,  she  is  so 
good,  and  kind,  and  frank  with  me,  that  I  think 
I  might  venture  even  on  that  topic." 

"  She  good,  and  kind,  and  frank  with  you?^ 
exclaimed  Lord  Clarence,  eagerly;  "she,  who 
never,  almost  never  speaks  to  you.  Oh,  Mrs- 
Mortimer,  you  are  joking." 

"  Seriously,  no  !  Blanche  is  undemonstrative 
in  public ;  but  could  you  doubt  her  goodness? 
it  was  unworthy  of  you.  Lord  Clarence  !" 

"  Could  I  doubt  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  or  the  report  of  others,  not  her  ene- 
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mies  certainly?  I  have  witnessed  many,  too 
many  exhibitions  of  her  unkind  feelings  towards 
you,  not  to  be  aware  of  her  injustice.  Perhaps 
I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  alluding  to 
tins  topic,''  for  Nora's  face  had  crimsoned  over, 
and  her  features  betrayed  that  she  was  disturbed 
by  his  words ;  ^*  but  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am 
sore,  when  you  know  how  deeply  my  happiness 
is  concerned  in  it.  It  is  on  this  account,  for 
her  harshness  and  improper  conduct  to  you,  that 
we  have  come  to  a  decisive  explanation,  and  re- 
sdved  to  part.  I  could  not  ask  the  hand  of  a 
woman  who  so  little  appreciated  what  was  due 
to  the  feelings  of  a  wife ;  who  so  transgressed 
towards  one  of  her  own  sex.  What  happiness 
could  there  be  with  such  a  temper  ?" 

"Oh !  Lord  Clarence,"  cried  Nora,  with  tears 
^  her  eyes,  "  what  has  made  you  act  thus  ?  it 
n  not  just,  nor  right.  Am  I  to  blame  ?  Have 
I  ever  complained,  or  said,  or  done  what  made 
yoQ  think  me  ill-used  ?     I  did  not  mean  it ;  and 
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yet  it  must  be  my  fitult,  if  such  an  impression, 
is  given/' 

"No,  indeed,"  said  he,  sitting  down  besid.^ 
her ;  "  very  far,  indeed,  from  your  feult  Yo^ui 
have  borne  neglect  and  unkindness  with  a 
martyr's  patience."  She  made  a  motion  of 
disapproval.  "Well,  it  is  not  my  wish  to 
offend  you ;  but  tell  me  now,  sincerely,  as  yoti 
know  my  happiness  dependent  on  your  answer, 
am  I  wrong  in  blaming  Miss  Mortimer  ?" 

Nora  hesitated,  and  looked  down. 

"The  first  evening  I  was  here  her  mantt«r 
was  rude,  almost  insulting  in  her  caprice." 

"  I  do  not  recollect,"  replied  she,  reluctantly. 

"  About  the  music,"  suggested  he. 

"  Ah,  I  remember ;  but  oh.  Lord  Clarence, 
she  made  me  such  a  frank  and  graceful  apology* 
that  had  I  even  been  hurt,  I  should  have  been 
amply  repaid." 

"  Did  she  ?"  cried  he.  "  That  is  the  Blanche 
I  knew  formerly.  But,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  was 
that  the  only  time  an  apology  was  due  ?" 
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"I  win  not  pretend  to  say,"  replied  Nora, 
i^uctantly  speaking,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
"  that  Blanche  and  I  have  always  been  on  con- 
fidential  terms.     It    could    not   be    expected. 
Wlat  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  a  woman 
^^  her  situation,  than  a  step-mother  like  myself? 
Too  young,  and  ignorant,  and  weak  to  command 
^*^8pect,  with  no  claim  to  the  situation  to  which 
I  ^as  raised  so  unexpectedly  ;  neither  connection, 
'^or  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  talent  on  my  side,  to 
Help  to  soften  the  evil  of  a  relationship  always 
dreaded;  she  and  her  sisters  must  have  been 
Tnore  than  mortal,  could  thev  have  received  me 
'With  cordiality.    What  could  be  more  unpleasant, 
more  galling  to  a  woman  of  Blanche's  mind  and 
character,  than  to  have  raised  over  her,  into  her 
place,  both  at  home   and  abroad,   a  stranger, 
younger  than  her  youngest  sister,  and  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  woman  whom  she  super- 
seded, than  a  daisy  is  to  a  white  lily.     Could 
you,  under  such  circumstances,  with  every  feel- 
ing, every  recollection  armed  against  me,  expect 
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her  cordially  to  submit,  or  immediately  to  coa- 
lesce with  an  intruder  like  myself?  It  is  mud^ 
that  she  has  at  last  opened  her  generous  mind  ^ 
to  the  belief  that  I  would  gladly  be  her  friend  ^ 
that  she  has  laid  aside  the  natural  prejudii 
which  formed  a  gulf  between  us,  and  that  no^ 
at  length,  we  are  on  such  terms  as  you 
approve.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  your  mut 
happiness  that  I  speak  thus  openly.  Lord 
rence ;  for  no  object  less  important  would  I  ha^^c 
owned  that  there  had  been  ever  a  cause  of  gri^i 
between  my  husband's  daughters  and  mysel:f. 
Now  retract  your  hasty  judgment,  and  do  h^r 
justice." 

He  sat  silent,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands* 
and  she   could  see,   although  his  oountenaao0 
was  partially  concealed,   that  he  was  sufferiii£r 
mentally,  in  an  acute  degree. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  she  kindly;  **it 
cannot  pain  you  to  be  obliged  to  retract  a  hasty 
and  unjust  opinion." 

'*The  pain  arises  from   having  formed  and 
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aeted  on  it,"  said  he,  without  looking  up. 
'*  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
done" 

He  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  emotion,  the  conversa- 
fc  icDn  which  had  passed  between  him  and  Blanche 
^i^at  morning,  all  except  her  final  answer;  and 
t:  1:^60,  turning  to  Nora,  he  asked  what  she  would 
^l>mk  of  a  man  who  could  speak  thus  ?  how  she 
r  ould  feel  towards  him  ?  what  value  she  would 
on  any  professions  of  afiection  from  him  ? 
"  Can  you  doubt  ?"  exclaimed  she,  with  energy. 
The  very  highest !  Surely  the  attachment 
hich  is  based  on  esteem,  and  which,  surviving 
ddness  and  disregard,  yields  only  to  a  strong 
of  right,  is  worth  far  more  than  any 
^unount  of  unreasoning  passion  or  that  blind 
admiration,  which  in  its  own  nature  soon  con- 
sumes itself.  Yes,  a  love  which  would  sacrifice 
even  itself  for  the  welfare  of  its  object,  is  the 
only  love  of  any  value,  the  only  aflFection  which 
can  be  depended  on.  Without  mutual  esteem  • 
and  congeniality  of  tastes   and   tempers,  how 
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soon  the  most  violent  passion  expiits,  lanf 
nothing  but  sad  traces  of  what  bas  been ;  such 
as  mark  the  progress  of  a  ruinous  conflagn- 
tion." 

Lord  Clarence  looked  at  her  with  sj-mpij 
and  emotion  ;  for  the  expression  of  her 
teoance,  and  the  mournful  pathos  of  her  tm, 
indicated  a  depth  of  feeling  indescribably  iSiA- 
ing ;  as  if  she  knew,  only  too  well,  from  psiflM 
experience,  how  bitter  were  the  ashes  of  eiiiD- 
guished  passion. 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  at  length  he  aii 
half  speaking  to  himself — 

"  Those  horrid  charades  !  I  wish  she  ifouU 
not  act." 

"  I  believe  Blanche  does  not  altogelbw  Ito 
it,  but  thought  it  right  to  yield.  But  *iij 
should  you  mind  it  in  her?  The  MissMff- 
rays  do  it,  and  her  sisters.  What  hsnn  < 
there  ?" 

"  The  Miss  Murrays  have  their  father 
brother,"  replied   he,  hastily.      "  You 
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know  the  familiarity  which   such   things   lead 

to." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  certainly,  but  I 
should  imagine  nobody  would  venture  to  be 
fiuniliar  with  Miss  Mortimer,  and  her  presence 
may  probably  keep  them  all  in  order.  I  ciinnot 
hdp  thinking  that  your  extreme  annoyance  has 
some  foundation  in — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — jea- 
lousy of  the  Marquis." 

He  coloured,  and  tried  to  laugh,  then  grew 
grave,  and  said — 

"Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  done  to  give 
him  a  triumph  over  me  ;  to  show  how  little  she 
concerned  herself  for  my  opinion ;  or  from 
coquetry." 

"  For  shame !  you  do  not  deserve  to  know 

Ae  truth ;    yet  I  will  tell  you   one  thing,  on 

coadition  that  you  ask  no  more,  nor  seek  to 

know  the  reason  why.      Do  you  promise   on 

your  honour  ?"    She  laid  her  hand  as  she  spoke 

OQ  his  arm. 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  surprised  at  her  manner ; 

VOL.  II.  N 
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taking  her  hand,  he  added,  **  I  give  you  my  word 
to  ask  nothing.'' 

"  She  was  compelled/'  whispered  Nora ;  then 
holdmg  up  her  finger  to  enforce  silence,  which 
his  eager  glances  seemed  to  indicate  he  was 
about  to  break.  "  No  fault  of  her's — ^you  must 
trust  her  if  vou  love  her." 

"  If  I  love !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  pressure 
of  the  hand  he  still  held,  which  was  perhaps  in 
his  mind  intended  for  Blanche,  "  I  assure  you 
my  attachment  is  unabated ;  even  principle  and 
prudence  could  not  extinguish  it.  When  I 
had  no  hope,  it  was  still  unwavering,  and  is 
now  stronger  than  ever. — My  affection  is  un- 
alterable." 

"  Bravo !"  said  a  voice  behind  them,  which 
made  them  both  start ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment M.  de  Veri  stepped  carelessly  up  to  the 
hearth-rug.  He  stood  a  moment  surveying  the 
pair  with  a  look  of  insolence  which  disconcerted 
Nora,  and  made  it  a  difficult  matter  with  Lord 
Clarence  to  refrain  from  ejecting  him  from  the 
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room.  Nora  crimsoDed,  and  with  an  effort  just 
commanded  herself  enough  not  to  run  away. 
She  was  immediately  conscious  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  might  be  put  on  her  companion's 
words  by  one  who  had  not  heard  the  preceding 
^Qtence.  She  felt  that  appearances  were  against 
her,  and  could  hardly  help  dreading  that  this 
mischief-working  Frenchman  might  bring  addi- 
tional evil  from  this  circumstance. 

M.  de  Yeri  broke  the  silence  by  observing 
with  a  sneer,  that  he  was  afraid  his  presence  was 
v^  inopportune;  he  had  interrupted  a  most 
tender  scene.  He  had  thought,  however,  that 
it  was  not  the  fashion  for  English  wives  to 
indulge  in  these  little  amusements;  he  should 
be  wiser  in  future. 

**  Neither  is  it  the  fashion  for  gentlemen 
of  any  nation  to  intrude  where  they  are  not 
welcome,"  replied  Lord  Clarence,  indignantly, 
&od  rising  as  he  spoke,  ''  nor  to  play  the  lis- 
tener to   conversation   not   intended   for   their 


ears." 
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Nora  cried — "  Oh,  hush.  Lord  Oaience  T 

At  the  same  moment,  by  a  dcxtenws  mow- 
ment,  the  Frenchman  threw  himsdf  into  fte 
chair  which  the  other  had  vacated,  and  sad, 
with  an  insolent  laugh — 

"  WeD,  then,  go,  for  you  arc  certainly  not 
wanted ;  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  I  can  do  without 
you.     N^est'Ce  pas,  ma  belle  amie.** 

Then  he  added,  in  French,  a  flourishing 
speech,  accusing  her  of  coquetting  with  hinw 
and  protesting  that  she  should  trifle  with  bina 
no  longer. 

That  Lord  Clarence's  demonstrations  of  in-' 
dignation  did  not  proceed  to  action  at  that 
moment,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  deprecating 
llanoe  Nora  threw  on  him.  With  quiet  gravity 
she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  replied — 

*'  ^  ^^  your  pardon,  M.  de  Veri,  but  I  am 
not  sufiiciently  mistress  of  the  French  tongue  to 
answer  you  m  your  own  language.  If  you  wish 
to  remain  here,  you  are  quite  welcome.  I  nm 
going  down  to   the  drawiog-room  myself,  wb« 
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1  think  my  visitors  must  be  wanting  me. 
Your  lordship/'  turning  to  the  other,  ''had 
better  go  to  your  sister,  and  settle  with  her 
what  you  wish  to  have  done." 

*'  No,  stay  here,  Madam,"  said  de  Veri,  taking 
her  hand,  and  drawing  her  towards  a  chair,  **  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  I  cannot  now.  Monsieur,"  replied  she,  quite 
composedly. 

"  You  must,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you, 
the  worse  for  your  husband,  for  all  your  family. 
Ah,  you  know  you  must." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  she,  very  gravely. 
"  I  know  no  right  that  you  have  to  command 
my  movements ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  did  such 
&  right  exist,  M.  de  Veri  is  too  courteous  to 
employ  it  to  contradict  my  will." 

"Take  your  hands  off  Mrs.  Mortimer  this 
njoment,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lord  Clarence,  inter- 
poeing,  for  de  Veri  still  kept  a  firm  grasp  of  her 
wrist  "  Let  her  go,  or  you  shall  repent  your 
Jasolence." 
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"  Tell  your  friend  he  had  better  not  provoke 
me,"  replied  de  Veri  to  Nora ;  "  tell  him  that 
you  are  in  my  power ;  reputation,  station,  name, 
all  that  is  dear  to  woman — tell  him  this,  and 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue  and  be  gone." 

''  I  shall  tell  him  no  such  thing,  for  it  is  not 
true,"  replied  Nora,  indignantly ;  "  you  have  do 
such  power  over  me.  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
remain  here  now,  and  I  will  tell  Mr.  Mortim^ 
the  reason  why  I  speak  so." 

**  A  quoi  bonne  cette  belh  passion  ?"  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  cool  insolence.  "  You  know 
very  well  you  would  not  dare  !  You  know  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  has  sold  you  and  his  daughters, 
all  three  to  me,  and  that  none  of  you  may  ven- 
ture to  contradict  me.  You,  Blanche,  all,  are 
my  slaves  !" 

"  Let  me  protect  you,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  firom 
the  unmanly  insolence  of  this  miserable  wretdi," 
exclaimed  Lord  Clarence,  whose  indignation  now 
coidd  no  longer  be  restrained.  "  Come  away 
with  me,  and  leave  him  to  make  his  mean,  dis- 
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graceful  boasts  to  himself.  Surely,  when  your 
husband  hears  the  language  he  has  dared  to  use, 
he  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pollute  this 
house  with  his  presence/' 

He  tried  to  draw  her  away. 

Nora  trembled  and  turned  pale;  her  hus- 
band's warnings  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  treading  on  ground  already 
ondermined,   where,  at   any   moment,    a  fatal 

spark  might  produce  ruin  and  desolation  around 
her. 

**  Her  husband ! "  repeated  de  Veri,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.     "  Oh,  yes,  tell  her  husband, 
*i^cl  see  whether  you  or  I,  my  lord,  will  be  or- 
det^  to  leave  the  house.     Do  you  doubt  my 
P^^er  ?  look  at  Miss  Mortimer ;  see  whose  com- 
ply she   seeks,  whose   will  she   follows  ;    la 
^elle   Blanche   herself   has    owned    my   sway 
--«  triumph  which  you,   my  Lord    Clarence, 
We  never  yet  effected.     Ah,  you  do  not  know 

''  I  do  as  much  as  I  care  to,"  said  Lord  Cla- 
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rence ;  "  I  know  you  to  be  an  impostor,  tryiik.  , 
to  pass  off  for  a  man  of  family  and  fortune 
I  know  that  your   knowledge   of  society 
never  derived  from  mixing  in  it  yourself ;  an  <: 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  all  your  other  boasts 
and  threats  are  as  empty  as  your  claims  to  tb<? 
title  of  Marquis  de  Veri.'* 

**  For  mercy's  sake  forbear,"  cried  Nora ; 
"  what  is  the  use  of  provoking  this  man  ?  It  is 
too  true  that  he  has  some  strange  and  danger* 
ous  power  over  my  husband :  if  he  had  not 
said  so,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  mention  it. 
Let  this  knowledge  be  the  due  to  what  you 
have  not  hitherto  understood ;  and  Lord  Cla- 
rence, leave  us,  leave  the  house  as  you  proposed 
to  do ;  leave  me  to  set  your  character  clear,  and 
trust  to  our  all  seeing  better  and  happier  days. 
Go,  please." 

Before  Lord  Clarence  could  answer  by  more 
than  a  perplexed  look,  Miss  Mortimer's  French 
maid   suddenly  ran  into  the  room,  exclaiming, 
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in  an  agitated  voice  "  OA,  madame,  venez  vite, 
MameUe  Mortimer  se  trouve  mal.     Oh,  del- 
www  a^est  affreuse  de  la  voir.     Cest  par  trop 
fort ;  je  m^evanouie  moi" 
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CHAPTER  \nn. 


"  C]os'd  eyelids,  limbB  supine,  and  bteatb 
So  still,  you  scarce  can  calm  the  doubi 
If  life  can  be  so  like  to  death — 
'Tia  life — but  ail  of  earth  ahut  out. " 


"Where  is  Miss  Mortimer?"  cried  Nun  i" 
alann,  for  the  terror  of  the  Frendiwoman  ** 
inevitably  communicated  to  those  who  hot* 
her. 

The  answer  was  no  sooner  given  than  N«* 
darted  away,  followed  by  Lord  Clarence ;  ^ 
reached  her  morning  room,  and  as  the  dow"* 
pardy  open,  they  entered  without  cernw*!' 
Blanche  was  sitliDg  in  a  chair,  perfectly  vp^ 
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her  eyes  wide  opeOi  but  her  face  was  oolour- 
k,  and  her  expression  one  of  horror  and  fear. 
T<fora  approached  softly,  and  tried  to  take  her 
^ci^Kad — ^it  was  rigid,  and  the  fingers  were  firmly 
^^Kiched;  her  dilated  eye-balls  never    moved, 
it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  perceive  any 
around  her. 
INora  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  and 
Clarence  sprang  to  her  side.     The  stony 
c^ocnposure  of  attitude,  the  ghastly  look  of  her 
'Cea.tures  never  varied,  as  he  passionately  clasped 
l^^ev  cold  fingers  in  his  hands,  and  called  on  her 
^y  name,  in  accents  of  despairing  tenderness. 

**  Hush,  hush  1"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  '*  this  is 
no  time  for  idle  exclamation.  We  must  have 
^elp  "  as  she  spoke  she  rang  the  bell  with  vio- 
J^Oce.  "  Lay  her  on  the  sofa.  Support  her, 
^beis  fidling,"  for  the  rigid  figure  seemed  to 
^ve  suddenly  lost  its  equilibrium,  and  sank  for- 
wards firom  the  seat. 

Lord  Clarence  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
^tfbd  her  to  the  so&;  Nora,  having  procured 
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cold  water   from   the  adjoining  dressing-roonri, 
bedewed  her  face  and  hands,  whilst  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  appearance  of  a  servant  to  an- 
swer the  bell,  which,  owing  to  the  great  size  of 
the  house,  always  required  a  considerable  time. 

"  Will  no  one  come  ?"  said  she,  in  despair. 
"  Go  and  call  help,  please,  Lord  Clarence." 

"  I  don't  know  where — I  cannot  leave  you," 
replied  he,  as  he  was  kneding  beside  the  sofa, 
endeavouring  to  unclasp  her  hands,  to  chafe  the 
palms. 

He  succeeded  just  enough  to  release  from 
those  clenched  fingers  two  crumpled  notes,  on 
one  of  which  the  signature  of  his  own  name 
catching  his  eye,  he  thrust  them  both  hurriedly 
into  his  pocket.  At  this  moment  a  footman 
appeared. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  sent  for  the  housekeeper,  and 
h?r  own  maid  Juliette ;  ordered  some  one  imme- 
diately to  find  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  dispatched  a 
groom  on  horseback,  to  summon  the  doctor. 
At  the  same  moment,  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  house- 
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Ireepez-;^  entered  hurriedly^  having  been  alarmed 
by  Stephanie,  Miss  Mortimer's  own  attendant ; 
and  a^  she  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
maid^  much  more  useful  and  less  affected  than 
Stepbk^Lnie,  Nora  had  now  help  enough. 

liOmd  Clarence  was  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
room 9  and  he  retired  in  a  state  of  alarm,  be- 
wildeirnent,  and  grief,  not  to  be  told. 

TKe  sounds  of  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  house, 

the  search  and  enquiry  made  in  all  directions  for 

Mr.  Mortimer,  and  the  half-incoherent  way  in 

which  Lady  Fanny  was  called  out  of  the  draw- 

ingToom  by  her  brother,  spread  the  alarm ;  and 

before  long,  nearly  all  the  female  inhabitants  of 

the  house,  sisters,  guests,  and  servants,  rushed 

confusedly  to   the   sitting-room.      As  Blanche 

had  been  carried  to  her  bed,  at  the  suggestion 

of  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  ladies  were  allowed  to  con- 

Si^te  in  the  outer  apartment,  but  none  except 

^^  sisters  were  permitted  to  enter  the  bed-room 

where  the  sufferer  was. 

Bertha,  too  much  terrified  to  be  of  any  use,  as 
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soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  pak  and  fearfiil 
face  before  her,  burst  into  tears  of  terror,  and 
sobbing  violently,  escaped  from  the  room  by 
another  door,  flying  to  take  refuge,  she  knew 
not  where. 

Margherite  remained  beside  her  sister.  Her 
deep  hatred  to  her  step-mother  made  her  view 
every  action  of  hers  with  mistrust,  and  she  would 
gladly  have  ordered  her  from  the  room.  Thou^ 
she  did  not  actually  proceed  to  this  length,  she 
evinced  plainly  enough  by  her  manner,  her  cold 
suspicion :  and  her  mode  of  enquiring  why  a 
doctor  was  not  sent  for  ?  why  her  father  was 
not  summoned?  and  other  such  questions,  implied 
that  she  hardly  supposed  any  one  but  herself 
would  take  the  smallest  measure  of  prudence. 
Especially  harsh  and  suspicious  was  her  de- 
mand— what  had  occasioned  this  illness  ? — who 
could  account  for  it? — who  had  first  known 
it? 

Nora  said  Stephanie  had  caUed  her. 

Turning   to    the    frightened   Frenchwoman, 
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Cirghente  proceeded  to  interrogate  her  in  her 
mm  language  as  to  what   she  knew  on   the 

Stephanie,  with  hesitation  and  circumlocution, 
Bamed  M.  de  Yeri  as  having  been  the  last  per- 
Km  with  her :  and  Margherite,  eagerly  question- 
iag,  with  an  interest  mudi  quickened  by  curiosity 
ittpectii^  him,  extracted  from  her  the  following 
fiKb:— 

It  appeared  that  at  the  suggestion  of  De  Veri, 
Ae  had  given  to  Miss  Mortimer's  care  two 
wte,  one  directed  to  Lord  Clarence, —  one 
fiom  him  to  Rosa  Martin.  Miss  Mortimer  was 
angry,  and  made  her  confess  that  M.  de  Veri 
had  prompted  an  action  which  she  naturally 
raaidered  as  an  impertinent  liberty.  She  had 
^t  for  the  Marquis,  and  Stephanie,  being  in 
the  inner  room,  where  she  did  not  mention  she 
had  placed  herself  to  listen,  had  beard  an  indig- 
^t  conversation  between  them,  which,  passing 
^  French,  she  had,  of  course,  completely  under- 
atood. 
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Miss  Mortimer,  she  said,  charged  the  Mar- 
quis with  attempts  to  deceive  and  seduce  the 
schoolmaster's  sister,  under   the  name  of  one 
who  was  incapable  of  an  act  of  indecorum,  mudi 
less  deliberate  villainy.     Monsieur  had  at  first 
denied  the  charge,  then  accused  Mademoiselle 
of   affection    for    Lord    Clarence,    and    when 
she   had  become  angry,   had   first  threatened 
her  with  some  terrible   evil,  and  then  whis- 
pered something  to  her,  which  Stephanie  had 
not   heard ;    after   which   he   ran   out   of    the 
room. 

Some  time  passed ;  the  waiting  woman  be- 
came uneasy  at  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
room,  invented  an  excuse  for  knocking,  received 
no  answer,  entered,  and  alarmed  at  what  she 
saw,  immediately  ran  to  Madame.  That  was 
all  she  knew. 

"  And  these  notes,  where  are  they  ?"  enquired 
Margherite. 

No  one  could  tell;  and  a  search  for  them 
was,  of  course,  unavailing,  as  at  that  very  time, 
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Lord  Clarence  was  talking  over  them  with  his 
sister  in  private. 

After  a  most  tedious  hour,  the  doctor  ar- 
rived. Blanche  was  still  lying  in  the  same 
state  of  coma  as  at  first.  Mr.  Barker  speedily 
decided  that  she  had  received  some  severe 
mental  shock,  and  was  rather  precise  in  his  en- 
quiries as  to  its  nature.  Fortunately,  the  benefit 
of  his  remedies  did  not  depend  altogether  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  illness ;  but 
he  shook  his  head,  looked  very  grave,  and  pre- 
served an  ominous  silence  as  to  the  probable 
result. 

Meanwhile  the  brother  and  sister  sat  together 

in  silent  suspense,  or  in  agitated  and  broken 

conversation.     After  his  first  rapid  and  startling 

ABuounoement,  Lady  Fanny  had  hurried  to  see 

if  she  could  be  of  any  use  to  her  friend  in  this 

sudden  distress ;  but  finding  that  she  could  not 

even  see  her,  and  having  no  wish  to  increase  the 

darmed  group  who  were  clustered  in  the  outer 

room,  where  maids  and  mistresses  were  coming 
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and  going  confusedly,  she  returned  to  her  bro- 
ther,  who  required  her  presence. 

He  had  much  to  tell  her.  All  the  events 
which  had  been  crowded  into  that  morning  had 
to  be  narrated ;  and  the  mention  of  Mr.  Army- 
tage's  name  brought  back  the  recollection  of 
the  mysterious  notes  which  had  been  charged  on 
Lord  Clarence.  At  the  same  moment,  •  those 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dose  grasp  of 
Blanche  herself  recurred  to  his  remembrance, 
and  he  eagerly  produced  them. 

One  was  sealed,  and  directed  to  himself;  and 
with  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
some  communication  from  Blanche,  he  hastily 
opened  it.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  it  was  only  from  Rosa  Martin,  con- 
taining a  request  that  he  would  discontinue  ad- 
dresses dishonourable  alike  to  them  both,  and  a 
very  modest  reproof  for  the  lett^  he  had  ven- 
tured to  send  her. 

He  threw  it  down  with  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion, and  looked  at  the  other.    It  bore  his  name, 
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isd  nearly  resembled  the  one  Mr.  Armytage  had 
Attt  morning  shown  him. 

'^  And  Blanche  saw  these/'  cried  he, ''  and 
Weved  I  had  written  them.— Oh,  Fanny!" 

"Poor  Clarence!  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  them  ?"  said  his  sister. 

*  Do  you  think,  Fanny — but  no  !  this  could 
not  have  grieved  her  so.  She  would  not  have 
wed  80  much  for  me." 

"  I  don*t  know ;  perhaps  it  was  several  things 
together.  She  has  not  been  like  herself  since 
Christmas-day." 

"I  can  never  foi^et  her  fece,  Fanny,"  said 
H  with  a  shudder,  and  covering  his  eyes  with 
kis  hands.  "  It  was  awful  in  its  ghastly  horror. 
And  the  fearfulness  of  that  rigid  figure !  I  won- 
der how  they  are  going  on  now  ?  I  must  go 
■od  hear,  and  find  out  if  the  doctor  is  coming." 

They  went  together,  and  finding  that  Mr. 
^ker  had  just  entered  the  room,  they  Imgered 
^  the  vestibule  to  hear  his  opinion  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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There  was  a  large  bay-window  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  with  broad  seats,  and  here  they 
stationed  themselves,  forgetful  of  the  cold  whidi 
increased  as  the  evening  advanced,  thinking  only 
of  Blanche,  and  conversing  only  in  low,  agi- 
tated  whispers. 

By.and-bye  Mr.  Armytage  himself  appeared, 
and  catching  sight  of  these  two  as  they  sat 
there,  he  quitted  the  door  where  he  was  about 
to  knock,  and  came  towards  them. 

The  vague  report  which  he  had  heard  in  the 
village  had  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Murray  in 
the  house,  and  he  now  had  only  to  enquire, 
''  How  is  she  ?"  as  he  clasped  the  hands  of  his 
two  young  friends. 

"  We  have  not  heard  for  a  long  time/'  said 
LfOrd  Clarence. 

*' Just  the  same  half-an-hour  ago,"  said  his 
sister  at  the  same  moment.  "  Please  go  in  and 
see  yourself;  perhaps  Mrs.  Mortimer  may  speak 
to  you," 
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After  a  few  more  questions  he  complied,  and 
the  two  sat  down  again. 

*•  Oh,  Fanny,  it  is  my  fate  ;  this  is  the  third 
time  my  visits  have  been  fearfully  interrupted," 
whispered  he.  "Surely  it  is  some  strange 
fetaEty.'* 

**  Never  think  so,  dear  Clarence,"  cried  she, 
eagerly ;  "  a  strange  coincidence,  but  it  is  no- 
thing more.     Do  not  dwell  on  such  an  idea." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  seemed  too 
iMUch  distressed  to  be  able  to  reply.  After  a 
wUile,  the  clergyman  returned  to  them. 

**  Does  nobody  know  anything  of  Mr.  Morti- 

nrier?"   asked  he  anxiously.     "Mrs.  Mortimer 

^^   m  great  distress  at  his  non-appearance,  and 

even  Margherite  is  uneasy.     She  entreated  me 

^  make  inquiries  for  him." 

"How   is   Blanche?"    asked    Lady   Fanny, 
^thout  answering. 

"  No  change  yet ;  the  remedies  have  had  no 

effect ;  but  Mr.  Barker  thinks,  in  another  hour 
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or  two  the  last  applications  will  begin  to  i 
good.  Lady  Fanny,  you  are  shivering  wil 
cold.     Why  do  you  stay  here  ?" 

''  I  don't  fed  it,  and  what  can  I  do  ?^ 

"  Put  on  a  bonnet  and  doak,  and  come  o 
with  vour  brother  and  me,  to  search  for  M 
Mortimer,  or,  at  least,  to  ascertain  which  way  1 
is  gone." 

Lady  Fanny  agreed;  glad  to  do  anytfau 
which  might  hdp  to  rouse  her  brother,  si 
hurried  away,  and  returned  so  quickly,  tb 
the  gentlemen  had  not  broken  the  silence  in 
which  they  had  lapsed  at  her  departure. 

Lord  Clarence  seemed  unwilling  to  stir;  b 
his  sister  taking  his  arm  drew  him  on,  and  I 
followed  in  a  state  of  passive  wretobedness. 
was  the  suspense  and  inactivity  which  so  u 
nerved  him ;  had  there  been  anything  to  do  i 
Blanche,  he  would  have  suffered  less ;  and  i 
though  at  first  not  fully  entering  into  his  ooi 
panions'  solicitude  about  Mr.  Mortimer,  t 
mere    action    of    walking    did  him  good,    ai 
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presently  he  roused  himself  enough  to  compre- 
hend what  Mr.  Armytage  wanted. 

They  went  round  to  the  stable-yard,  where 

the  dergyman  wished  to  begin  his  investigations ; 

aad  here  it  appeared,  that,  although  at  first,  they 

could  find  nobody  who  had  seen  him  go  out,  one 

of  his  riding-horses  being  missing  also,  he  had 

probably  taken  it.     One  of  the  under-grooms 

was  at  last  discovered,  who  said  that  he  had 

saddled  the  horse  for  his  master  about  eleven 

o'clock ;  that  he  had  seemed  in  a  tremendous 

hurry,  and  quite  flustered  like.     That  he  had 

mounted  and  ridden  rapidly  away ;  but  whether 

he  had  turned  to  the  right  or  left  after  leaving 

^he  stable-yard,  the  witness  did  not  know,  and 

^uld  not  guess. 

The  party  turned  away,  and  were  questioning 
what  next  to  do,  when  at  the  moment  a  man 
appeared  leading  Mr.  Mortimer's  horse  to  the 
stable.  They  hurried  to  meet  him,  and  so  also 
^d  the  grooms  and  stable-boys,  surprised  to  see 
the  horse  in  the  care  of  a  man  whom  thev  im- 
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mediately  recognised  as  the  gate-keeper  at  the 
side  of  the  park  farthest  from  the  village. 

*'  Has  Mr.  Mortimer  gone  to  the  house?" 
cried  Mr.  Armytage ;  "  when  did  he  arrive  ?" 

The  man  looked  puzzled,  pulled  his  hair,  and 
then  rubbing  his  chin,  he  said  he  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  Squire,  except  his  horse,  which  be 
had  brought  home. 

"But,  my  friend,  where  did  you  find  the 
horse  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Clarence,  now  fiiDy 
roused  to  the  greatness  of  the  perplexity. 

The  man  said  the  creature  had  come  and 
whinnied  at  the  gate  to  be  let  in,  and  that  his 
wife,  seeing  it,  had  managed  to  catch  and  con- 
fine him.  She  was  alone  at  the  time,  and  could 
not  leave  the  gate,  or  her  baby ;  and  so  she  had 
waited  for  some  one  to  come  by,  or  her  husband 
to  return  home.  Besides,  knowing  the  Squire's 
horse,  she  had  thought  his  master  could  not  be 
far  off,  and  had  been  expecting  him  every  mo- 
ment to  appear  himself.  At  last,  when  the  hus- 
band returned,  he  had,  after  much  doubt,  deter- 
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mined  to  bring  the  animal  back,  and  see  what 
their  lady  would  say :  it  was  odd  the  horse  should 
conoe  back  without  the  rider. 

Here  was  a  new  cause  of  alarm :  he  must 
have  been  thrown,  and  was,  perhaps,  lying 
helpless,  suffering,  senseless,  or  worse ;  no  one 
ct>uld  tell  where.  The  horse  had  not  been 
do^^o,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
ndden  nolently,  for  the  foam  had  scarcely  now 
dried  upon  his  winter-coat,  and  had  left  dark 
sta.ins,  which  told  how  hard  he  had  been 
p^essed. 

^hat  was  to  be  done  ?  to  send  out  men  in 
every   direction   to   search   for    the    lost   man, 
seemed  the  only  resource;   but   this  appeared 
filtBost  a  hopeless  one,  seeing  that  evening  was 
approaching,  and  they  had  so  little  clue  to  guide 
^^em.     That  he  had  not  left  the  park  by  either 
^f  the  lodge-gates  was  certain,  and  a  small  pos- 
tern, of  which  he  had  a  key,  was  the  only  other 
nieans  of  exit.     This  was  all  the  knowledge  they 
had  to  assist  their  search,  and  having,  in  the 

VOL.    II.  O 
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name  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  eivai  tfas  ttCBSm 
<bicctio(u  Ui  tbe  men  at  tbe  stable,  Hr.  Amf- 
ttge  hasteiKcl  to  tbe  nllige  to  fitM)  wHoMoi 
MBJstMice  in  tbe  seardi ;  whilst  tbe  otbers.  iftrr 
*BOOCttpapyiog  him  part  of  the  wmjr,  nbirDtil  to 
the  bouse  with  aa  iocrease  a(  aiude^  oo  ^ 

'nw;  repund  oooe  man  to  tbe  giOBJ<  ^ 
wen  padng  slowly  up  and  down.  cooTCfan^  > 
low  whispers,  wheo  the  door  of  Blanche's  rooo 
opened,  and  Xora  looked  out.  On  seeing  tbcm 
sRe  spnmg  towank  them,  tears  stivamiiig  lic* 
her  cheeks,  and  throwing  herself  into  1^ 
Faooy's  arms,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  vY»cr  half- 
suffocated  with  sobs, — 

"  She  lires— oh !  Fanny,  she  has  ngiW 
her  coDsdoosofss." 

Then  turning  to  Lord  Clarence,  Xon*  olisprt 
his  hand,  and  could  on^  testify  her  thiokw 
congratidations  by  that  warm  and  dcqoeB' 
pressure.  He  had  no  words  at  comnand; 
there  were  too   many  emotions   swelling  ifl  v 
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:  but  both  bis  sister  and  his  friend  un- 
derstood him,  and  Lady  Fanny's  kiss  was  as 
^pressive  as  Nora's  silent  greeting. 

filanche  had  sighed,  closed  her  eyes  ;  the 
nfficiity  of  bar  limbs  had  relaxed,  and  the  words 
**  ^&ther,  fieither/'  had  been  faintly  whispered. 

-^fter  a  few  minutes  she  had  sunk  again  into 
^^oonsciousness ;  but  now  it  was  more  like  a 
natural  sleep,  and  Mr.  Barker  hoped  that  the 
criais  was  past,  and  that  if  allowed  to  enjoy  un- 
broken repose,  she  would  wake  to  the  clear  pos- 
^^^Bion  of  her  faculties. 

All  these  particulars  Nora  whispered  to  her 
^"^iends,  as  they  stood  there  in  the  dim  twilight 
^^  the  gallery,  as  if  there  was  daDger  that  her 
^^tce  should  rouse  the  sleeper  within,  and  break 
^e  precious  slumber  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended. 

"  But  where  is  her  father  ?"  again  repeated 
Nora,  anxiously ;  "  has  nothing  been  heard  of 
\      \Ami    It  is  incomprehensible." 
^         Lord  Clarence  asked  some  further  question 
■  0  2 
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about  Blanche,  intended  to  turn  Mrs.  Mord^^ 
mer's  attention  from  the  other  to{nc ;  his  mind  ^ 
was  too  much  agitated  and  distressed  to  be  able 
to  tell  clearly  what  he  might  reveal,  or  what 
ought  to  be  hidden  concerning  Mr.  Mortimer  s 
mysterious  absence.  But  Lady  Fanny,  who 
believed  that  at  all  events  truth  was  best,  and  it 
would  prepare  her  for  a  catastrophe,  if  she  knew 
it,  presently  said,  "  All  we  know  is,  that  he  mck 
out  this  morning,  and  is  not  yet  returned." 

The  anxious  wife  reflected  a  minute,  then 
said  thoughtfully,  "  Can  he  be  gone  to  London 
on  some  important  business  ?" 

"  What  !  without  telling  you  ?"  exclaimed 
her  companions,  in  surprise. 

''  Perhaps  he  told  Blanche  ;  'I  did  not  see 
him  after  the  post  came  in.  He  has  been  much 
harassed  by  some  troublesome  affairs  latdy, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been 
summoned  awav.  He  did  so  once  before,  and 
only  Blanche  knew  where  he  was  gone." 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other ; 
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ndc  even  at  that  moment  by  such  a  picture 
'  the  want  of  conjugal  confidence  which  had 
»n  shown  to  Nora. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  hear  then,  in  a  short 
ine  f"  said  Lord  CSlarence,  glad  that  she  should 
ive  this  hope  to  support  her,  until  the  more 
nible  reality,  which  he  fully  expected  was  im- 
Qding,  should  be  made  absolutely  certain. 
Nora  said  she  must  go  back  to  her  patient, 
bom  she  did  not  intend  to  leave  again  for  the 
Bt  of  the  evening  ;  but  she  hoped  that  her 
sitors  would  have  Margherite  and  Bertha's 
mpany  at  dinner,  in  which  case  her  own  ab- 
nee  could  be  easily  excused. 
As  soon  as  she  withdrew,  Lady  Fanny  sug- 
Bted  to  her  brother,  that  they  should  run  down 
gether  to  the  parsonage,  and  not  only  carry 
e  intelligence  of  Blanche's  partial  revival,  but 
un  what  measures  had  been  taken  for  tracing 
J".  Mortimer. 

"You  well  know,*'  said  she,   "  huvv  Blanche 
ores  her  father  ;  to  help  in  aiding  or  rescuing 
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liim,  would  be  the  thing  of  all  others  for  wliidi 
she  would  be  most  grateful." 

It  was  tiie  most  powerfuJ  appeal  that  she  codd 
niake ;  he  immediately  assented,  and  thn  td 
off  at  once. 

They  met  Mr.  Armytage  just  returning  (»■ 
his  house,  accompaDied  by  the  steward  and 
some  more  men,  whom  he  had  cotlrcted  in  the 
village,  and  to  whom  he  was  giving  sucb  in- 
stnictioDs  as  he  could  devise,  for  contbuing 
the  search  for  their  employer.  All  was  cagfT 
bustle  and  energetic  haste  to  set  off  ;  and  whist 
surrounded  by  men  thus  full  of  enthusiasm, 
Lord  Clarence  could  not  remain  a  useless  and 
moping  mourner  for  ills  he  could  in  no  d(^ 
remedy.  The  desire  to  be  of  use  seized  him; 
be  threw  off  the  depression  which  hsd  owr- 
whelmed  his  powers  of  mind,  and  resohed  it 
once  to  accompany  the  searchers. 

Lady  Fanny,  delighted  to  see  him  oocc  mm 
like  himself,  reti^ned  from  remindii^  him  thit 
she  should  be  left  to  find  her  way  back  in  the 
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dusk  through  the  Park;  and  when  he,  just  be- 

f^r^  starting,  recoDected    his   sister's  presence, 

^b«  made  it  all  easy  by  saying,  she  would  ask 

^^  keeper's  wife  to  walk  back  with  her,  if  he 

afraid  to  trust  her  alone. 

Plans  for  an    organised  search  having  been 

noocted,  the  men  started  on  their  expedition, 

liilst  the  lady  remained  some  time  to  converse 

th  the    clergyman,  to   relate   the  hopes   for 

lancbe,  the  conjectures  concerning  Mf.  Mor- 

mer,  and  such  other  notions  as  occurred  to 


The  clergyman  started  up:  if  he  was  gone 
London,  it  would  be  known  at  the  station ; 
"^^hat  blunderers  they  had  been  not  to  send  there 
'Crst !     Perhaps  it  was  some  accident  by  which 
\is  horse  had  escaped    from   its    keeper  ;    he 
might  have  trusted  it  to  the  ostler  at  the  Rail- 
way tavern,  i^iho,  having  been  formerly  groom 
at  the  P^,  was  not  unfrequently  employed  by 
the  family.     If  he  could  find  a  messenger,  he 
would  send  at  once  and  enquire.     It  was  not 
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more  than  s  mile  from  the  viUagf,  and  thi> 
point  would  soon  be  settled. 

Afler  a  little  delay,  the  scboolm&ster,  vb 
had  not  accompanied  the  party  of  searchtn,  on- 
dertook  to  go  over  on  the  clergyman's  pont, 
and  the  two  others  sat  down  to  wait  with 
what  patience  they  could  the  return  of  thia  om»- 
senger. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  is  so  strange,"  said  Mr.  .\^ 
mytage,  "  that  nothing  he  does  ought  to  sur- 
prise any  one  ;  he  has  not  acted  altt^tber  lite 
a  rational  man  ever  since  be  married." 

"  He  makes  me  think  of  a  man  with  a  heavy 
crime  on  his  mind,"  said  Lady  Fanny.  "He 
starts  and  looks  aghast  at  triBes,  and  never 
seems  easy  unless  be  knows  what  ererybodT  is 
saying  round  him." 

Mr.  Armytage  answered  only  by  a  sigh. 

"  But  oh,  Mr.  Armytage,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  shocking  notes  which  Clarence 
found  in  Miss  Mortimer's  bands,  when  she  wis 
first    ill  ?      What  horrid  plot  and  mysterj  b 
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taisf  Who  18  this  Rosa  Martin,  who  pretends 
^  think  my  brother  would  make  improper  ap- 
pointments  with   her  ?    and  what   does   it  all 

"  My  dear,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  M. 
Veri's  doing.  I  have  ascertained  that  last 
D^^ht  he  kept  the  rendezvous,  although  she  did 
D^c^^  of  course.  Two  young  women  from  the 
n  ^^^ghbourbood,  daughters  of  the  farmer  at  the 
l^oft,  passed  that  way  and  fell  in  with  him  there. 
t^l-icy  came  to  me  since  I  spoke  with  your  bro- 
^Wcr,  to  complain  of  the  rudeness  with  which 
tlr^cy  had  been  treated,  and  their  father,  who  was 
th  them  here,  threatens  to  prosecute  the 
!arquis.  Whether  he  used  your  brother's 
^^sune  from  malice  towards  him,  or  merely  as  a 
Rnare  to  Rose,  I  cannot  tell.  How  came  the 
^otes  in  the  hands  of  Blanche  ?" 

Of  course  Lady  Fanny  did  not  know  ;  and  on 
^  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  they  were  left 
to  the  vaguest  conjectures.  The  perplexity  was 
^^vied,  not  ended,  by  the  return  of  Martin,  who 
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brought  them  do  intdhgeiioe  to  l^ten  dieir 
aiudeij. 

Mr.  M(»tiiiier  had  certainly  not  been  at  the 
station  that  day  :  Green,  the  tavern-keeper,  kDew 
nothing  of  him  or  his  hone ;  and  the  station- 
master  was  positive  that  he  had  not  applied  fm 
a  ticket,  either  for  an  up  or  down  train. 

They  were  thrown  back  on  their  original  con- 
jecture that  he  must  have  met  with  some  ter- 
rible, perhaps  btal  accident,  and  wild  presenti- 
ments of  honor  filled  their  minds. 

Lady  Fanny  retomed  to  the  house,  under  tba 
escort  of  the  sdioofanaster,  and  havii^,  witl 
sickness  of  heart,  gone  through  the  forma  of  tba 
toilette,  met  the  other  guests  as  they  slowly  as 
semUed  round  the  drawing-room  fire. 

The  Murrays  were  talking  of  their  departur* 
next  da?.     It  had  alwavs  been  intended  thm 

m  m 

they  shouU  go  on  Saturday,  on  which  aoooac= 
the  charades  were  to  have  been  acted  that  vnr 
evraing.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  the  party,  ths 
in  tbe  hurry  and  distress  of  that  day,  probaUy 
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na  one  had  thought  of  sending  notice  to  the 
guiests  who  were  expected  to  dinner,  and  per- 
ittps  they  might  find  a  large  cirde  assembled, 
w'l:^e  the  mistress  was  unavoidably  engaged,  the 
iia^Ldter  unaccountably  absent,  and  the  eldest 
d^mighter  lying  in  a  dangerous  state  of  insensi- 
bility. 

lYhilst  the  Murrays  were  amusing  themselves 
w^^  these  conjectures,  with  a  suppressed  menv 
naent,  such  as  people  exhibit  when  elastic  spirits 
"fnh  rebound   even  against   the  voice   of  con- 
science, and  Lady  Fanny,  too  seriously  alarmed 
to    be  amused   at   all,    was    silently    wonder- 
mgat  them,  Margherite  and  Bertha  appeared. 
'lue  temptation  to  act  the  mistress  of  the  house 
^^  drawn  the  one  from  her  sister's  bedside ;  as 
^  the  other,  she  wanted  her  dinner. 

Margherite  assured  them  that  proper  pre- 
^utions  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  in- 
^^^  guests ;  and  she  had  just  rung  to  order 
^er  to  be  served,  when  Bertha  observed  that 
M.  de  Veri  was  not  there.     The  servant  who 
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answered  the  bell  was  thereupon  ordered  to  sen 
to  his  apartment,  and  enquire  if  the  Marquis 
was  ready  for  dinner.     But  the  butler  replied 
with  the  slightest  trace  of  surprise  in  his  ton< 
that  the  Marquis  had  left  the  house  that  after* 
noon. 

It  was  with  almost  a  scream  that  Bertha 
peated  the  words,  whilst  Margherite  haughtil 
asked  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Winters,  the  butler,  gravely  repeated  th 
assertion,  and  so  ftir  amplified  on  it  as  to  prov 
its  truth.     The  Marquis  had  made  one  of  th. 
footmen  pack  up  his  portmanteau,  bad 
a  carriage,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  statio 
where  the  groom,  who  had  accompanied  hin'^m 
had  seen  him  get  into  a  London  train,  but  di 
not   know   for   what   place  he   had   taken  hi 
ticket. 

He  was  gone  then  ! 

What  next  ?  What  new  act  of  the  wonderful 
drama  in  which  they  seemed  involved  would 
appear?    So  thought  Lady  Fanny.     As  to  the 
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otherSi  MtrglMrite  ordered  dinner  more  haughtily 
tbaatisiial;  the  Murrays  whiskered  and  guessed ; 
Bertha  neaily  cried.  Dinner  passed  in  very  sober 
silence.  No  questions  were  asked  about  Lord 
Clarence,  after  his  sister  had  briefly  announced 
that  he  would  not  appear.  People  thought  what 
they  pleased,  but  nobody  guessed  the  truth. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  message  was  brought  to 

Li^y  Fanny  that  her  brother  wanted  to  speak 

to  her.     He  would  not  come  into  the  drawing- 

''ocm.     The  search  had  been  quite  unsuccessful ; 

'^o  one  had  seen  him ;  no  one  knew  which  way 

^e  had  gone ;  and  though  one  of  the  men  had 

tii^cked  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  thin  sprinkling 

^f  snow  for  a  considerable  way  from  the  postern 

Sate,  they  had  eventually  been  lost  on   a  wide, 

^pen  common,  which  the  wind  had  swept  bare, 

^d  all  trace  of  him   had  disappeared.     They 

had  spread   out  their  parties  over  the  country, 

end  had  gone  on  examining  roads,  ditches,  and 

all  possible  hiding-places,  but  entirely  without 

effect;  and  although  some  continued  on  their 

VOL.  II.  p 
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search,  many  had  giren  up,  and  penistod  n 
opinion  that  the  ^squire,  who  was  always 
had  gone  off  on  purpose,  and  would  not  ti 
them  even  if  they  found  him. 

Perhaps  so  I  It  might  be  a  purposed  e?a 
and  the  departure  of  M.  de  Veri  might  be 
nected  with  it.  That  he  had  not  gone  fa 
nearest  station  they  knew :  perhaps,  howeve 
had  ridden  to  another  railway  on  the  opp 
side  of  the  country,  where  he  might  more  re 
escape  unnoticed.  Such  were  the  conjed 
of  the  brother  and  sister,  who  found  it  easu 
imagine  the  manner  than  the  motive  of  his 
appearance. 

Whilst  they  were  oonverung,  thqr  h< 
wheek  on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house ; 
with  imaginations  wound  up  to  the  hig 
point  of  anxiety,  they  paused  to  listen  to  i 
should  come  next.  The  house^door  was 
closed  ;  steps  were  heard  —  talking  —  bui 
what  could  it  be  ? 

The  new-comers  were  shown  into  the  libr 
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t  that  time  usually  unoccupied,  and  then  there 
18  a  hush !  Anxiety  overpowering  all  restraint, 
mi  Clarence  and  his  sister  looked  out  into  the 
wtibule.  They  saw  Winters  approaching ;  he 
UDe  up  to  them  with  some  alacrity,  and  said 
Hit  some  gentlemen  had  come  to  see  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  She  was  in  Miss  Mortimer's  room, 
id  he  understood  that  any  disturbance  there 
igfat  be  dangerous;  would  her  ladyship  tell 
ID  what  he  had  bett^  do  ;  for  Mrs.  ElUsson  and 
ttnsdle.  Juliette  were  also  with  Miss  Morti- 
ir.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of  responsibility. 
Lady  Fanny  said  she  would  carry  the  mes- 
;e;  the  brother  and  sister  went  together: 
y  were  convinced  that  it  was  some  tidings 
pecting  Mr.  Mortimer;  and  their  hearts 
riy  failed  them  as  they  sofUy  entered  the 
er  room. 

The  lowest,  gentlest  tap,  and  a  whispered 
reaty  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  sent  the 
cher  in  the  dressing-room  to  the  bed-room 
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door.  Nora  came  out  trembling  to  beai  their 
errand. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  she,  looking  distrasott 
"  m<r  nerves  fei]  me.     I  dare  not  go  aloue." 

Lord  Clarence  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led  hff 
out  of  the  room.  Winters  met  them,  and 
ushered  them  down  stairs.  He  opened  the  do« 
of  the  library.  The  large  apartment  was  otJr 
partially  lighted,  and  beyond  the  lamp,  by  a  taik 
at  a  distance,  they  could  see  the  new  coinai 
The  next  moment  one  turned  round  and  xt- 
vanced. 

Pale  with  agitation,  with  a  countenance  such 
as  might  become  the  Angel  of  Fate  about  lo 
strike  a  final  blow,  Gerard  Barton  stood  befwf 
his  cousin. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

**  No — rather  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part. 
To  watch,  with  firm,  unshrinking  eye. 
Thy  darling  visions  as  they  die. 
Till  all  bright  hopes,  and  hues  of  day 
Have  faded  into  twilight  gprey." 


SEE  was  but  one  thought,  one  fear  in  Nora's 
d,  as  she  sprang  forward,  and  laid  her  hands 
^er  cousin's  arm. 
'  Gerard ! — ^what  has  become  of  Mr.  Morti- 
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She  never  doubted  but  that  he  was  the  bean 
of  evil  tidings,  and  had  no  time  to  reason  as  1 
how  he  came  to  be  so  employed.  That  earn 
thing  was  the  matter,  was  all  she  saw. 

''  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Mortimer,"  rqifif 
Captain  Barton,  in  tones  which  to  her  ezcitf 
ear  told  of  suppressed  emotion.  **  Is  he  not  i 
the  house  ?" 

"  No — we  have  not  seen  him  since  breakfittt 
was  her  answer^  still  scanning  his  &oe  with  eage 
ness  ;  "  but  what  is  the  matter,  then — Miriam 
what  ?  say  quickly  !" 

Her  breath  went  and  came  rapidly. 

"  Miriam  is  weQ  !  quite  well'' 

"  Louis,  then — ^where  is  he  ?" 

"  At  Airstone.  I  left  them  both  in  perfe 
health,  with  Mrs.  Lawrence.'' 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  for  mercy's  sake  tell  m  < 
Gerard — why  do  you  frighten  me  so  ?  wha 
why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

As  she  paused  between  each  sentence,  ^ 
fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  such  looks  of  a  j 
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taUoc],  as  warned  him  not  to  prolong  a  suspense 
wnicfc  was  distracting  her. 

'*  Tfora  I"  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  every  tone 
told  of  trembling  emotion,  too  acute  to  hide, 
"  1  am  the  bearer  of  ill-tidings.  Would  to 
"^®Wven  that  they  were  such  as  could  be  either 
Concealed  or  suppressed.  Dearest  Nora!  can 
you  bear  such  a  blow?  It  is  so  shocking. 
*-*nly  remember,  dear,  that  at  the  worst  you 
***  innocent  and  pure — you  arc  not  to  blame ; 
*■*<!  the  trial  would  not  hurt  you,  would  not 
®**ttie  near  you  even,  but  for  permission  from 
on  High.  Can  you  feel  this  ?" 
""  Speak,  Gerard." 

Sbe  was  pale  and  cold,  but  quite  calm  ;  quiet 
from  excess  of  fear,  witti  a  mind  ranging  from 
**ie  possible  evil  to  another,  whilst  she  lis- 
tened 

**  And  you  have  stiH  friends,  Nora — Miriam 
***«i  I  to  shelter  you  1  Nora,  I  am  come  to  take 
you  home  I" 

**  Home  I — what,  take  me  from  hence  ?  would 
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you  part  me  from  my  husband  ?"  she  asked,  i 
a  still,  low  voice  of  concentrated  feeling. 

"  Not  from  your  husband !  he  is  not  here  V* 

"  But  he  will  come  again !  I  ought  not  t 
leave  him." 

"  Nora,  Mr.  Mortimer  is  not " 

"What?"  gasped  she. 

"  Your  husband !  His  wife,  his  real  ¥rife, : 
alive !" 

Nora  staggered  back  into  a  chair,  and  wit 
white  lips,  and  hands  clasped  dose  upon  hi 
breast,  looked  at  him  in  silence  of  dismay. 

Her  triends  drew  their  breath  short  and  shai 
between  their  teeth,  whilst  Lady  Fanny,  startiii 
forward,  threw  her  arm  round  her  neck,  as 
pressed  her  tenderly  close  to  her :  for  son 
minutes  no  one  spoke. 

"  Go  on — more,"  at  last  issued  from  the  pa 
lips  of  the  victim  of  fraud. 

"  Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Mortimer  married 
Frenchwoman ;  she  is  still  living — and  her  son- 
Oh,  Nora  1 — she  is  the  mother  of  Louis.     Cs 
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y^^  fcrgive  me  for  this  discovery — this  terrible, 
horriijlg  annonnoemeDt !" 

^  spoke  in  a  voice  thick  and  hurried. 
**  Then  I  have  no  business  here,"  said  Nora, 
*^  ^  tone  so  changed  by  intense  feeling,  that  few 
^^^d   have   known   it ;    "I  will  go   back   to 

The  words  fell  slow  and  cold ;  and  she  rose 
*^^*^tti  her  chair  in  a  dream-like  way,  took  one 
*^^p  forwards,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
^ound  had  there  not  been  ready  arms  stretched 
^^t  to  catch  her. 

They  laid  her  on  the  sofa  in  a  state  of  pro- 
'^^lud  insensibility,  and  then,  as  they  stood 
^•^Und  and  tried  to  revive  her,  whispered  ques- 
tiouQ  and  answers  passed  between  the  group, 
'"^specting  the  dreadful  tidings  Gerard  had 
l^rought. 

**  Is  Mr.  Mortimer  not  at  home  ?"  inquired 
^*'-  Lawrence,  who  was  Gerard's  companion. 

*^  He  disappeared  mysteriously  this  morning," 
^^^piUed  Lady  Fanny  in  a  whisper,  as  she  looked 
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up  from  the  pale  face  she  was  sprinkling  with 
water.  '^Nora  has  been  in  agonies  about 
him." 

"Thank  Heaven  he  is  not  hero!**  replied  J 
Mr.  Liawrence,  emphatically.  *'I  trust  he  will^ 
escape." 

Gerard  made  an  impatient  motion,  as  he  stoodEz 
watching  with  contracted  brows  the  efforts  o^m 
Lady  Fanny  and  her  brother  to  restore  Noi 
to  life. 

''  I  trust  he  may  be  arrested  speedily/*  sait 
he  between  his  closed  teeth,  "  and  expiate,  bi^* 
the  pimishment  he  so  richly  deserves,  the  misery' 
he  has  occasioned,  and  the  guilt  he  has  in-  m 
curred." 

"  He  cannot  suffer  alone  !**  said  Lord  Clarence-^ 
in  a  voice  between  indignation  and  grief.  "  You^ 
forget,  sir,  that  the  punishment  will  fell  as^ 
heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on  the  guilty.** 

"  If  he  escapes,**  retorted  Gerard,  "  the  inno— - 
cent  will  suffer  alone.     Is  that  your  mercy  ?*' 

*'But  even  they  will  suffer  more  if  publico 
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Ame  is  added  to  private  grief/'  was  the 
i»wer. 

''Shamed  repeated  Gerard,  fiercely;  ''who 
ires  couple  shame  with  Nora's  name  ?  What- 
er  she  may  suffer,  she  has  nothing  to  be 
hamed  of." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Lady  Fanny ;  ''  she  is 
^ving.  Are  you  mad,  Captain  Barton,  to 
Ik  in  this  way  f 

She  might  well  ask;  for  the  angry  tone, 
ishing  eye,  and  knitted  brow  of  the  officer, 
emed  strangely  to  contrast  with  the  suppressed 
id  quiet  misery  which  had  feUen  on  the  house- 
>ld ;  and  it  could  not  aid  in  restoring  the  equi- 
>rium  of  Nora's  mind,  if  her  trouble  was  to 
i  thus  thrust  on  her  slowly-returning  senses. 

The  party  were  all  silent  for  some  short  space ; 
Ui  Mr.  Lawrence,  with  more  recollection  than 
^  others  displayed,  pulled  Gerard  aside,  that 
i  might  not  be  the  first  object  to  meet  his 
^usin's  view  on  her  recovery. 

Captain  Barton  regarded  Lord  Clarence  with 
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suspicion  and  uneasiness;  but  the  latter,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  terrible  tumult  of  agonised  feeling, 
heeded  him  not:  and  though  his  eyes  weit 
fixed  on  the  prostrate  form  on  the  sofa,  his 
heart  was  engrossed  with  the  past,  present,  aiK 
future  sufferings  of  another,  and  a  dearer  victin 
to  grief  and  horror. 

Slowly  sense  and  memory  returned  to  Nora 
and  before  she  ventured  to  unclose  her  eyes,  sh( 
had  given  a  hasty,  mental  glance  at  what  sh« 
might  and  ought  to  do. 

"  You  must  leave  her  here  to-night,"  sait 
Mr.  Lawrence,  after  a  pause.  "I  told  yoL 
Barton,  it  was  madness  to  come  at  this  hour 
and  to  move  her  now  is  impossible." 

Gerard  murmured  something  inaudible. 

"  We  must  carry  her  to  her  room,**  said  Lor 
Clarence,  starting  into  sudden  consciousness,  an 
coming  round  the  sofa,  as  if  to  raise  her  froi 
it. 

"  No  one  shall  touch  her  but  me,**  exdaime 
Captain  Barton,  hastily  interposing,  and  almo^ 
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hing  Lord  Clarence  back.  The  young  man 
xl  amazed  at  his  incomprehensible  and  yet 
lent  anger. 

*  Nora,  will  you  come  with  me  now  ?"  con- 
sed  Gerard,  unheeding  looks  or  whispers  from 
lers.  He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her 
iYj  eyes.  ^*  There  is  a  carriage  now  at  the 
)r; — will  you  not  come  at  once,  and  leave 
8  house  of  sin  and  misery  ?" 

"  Madman !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lawrence,  vainly 
mg  to  check  him. 

''In  the  name  of  prudence  and  common- 
tse,  be  quiet,"  interposed  Lady  Fanny,  roused 
sn  to  indignation  by  Gerard's  proceedings, 
f  you  have  not  more  discretion,  leave  Nora 
the  care  of  those  who  are  fuUy  as  anxious  for 

•  happiness,  and  better  able  to  provide  for  her 
nfort  Do  you  suppose  she  would  leave  the 
ose  at  this  hour,  and  in  such  a  state  ?" 

"Oh,  hush,  dear  Fanny,"  said  Nora,  slowly 
sbg  herself,  and  speaking  with  difficulty,  "  he 
38  not  mean  to  be  unkind.    And  you,  Gerard, 

B  3 
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do  not  be  angry — I  cannot  go  with  you  now 
I  do  not  think  I  ought ;  and  1  should  not  li 
to  leave /' 

She  did  not  at  once  utter  the  name  whic 
was  on  her  lips,  but  looking  up  at  Lord 
who  was  standing  beside  her  with  a  pale  face 
suppressed  sorrow  and  mental  torture,  she 
her  hand  kindlv  on  his  arm,  and  said — 

*'  Poor,  poor  Lord  Clarence ! — ^poor  Blanch 
do  not  hate  me  that  I  have  brought  this  mis& 
on  you  all."     And  then,  covering  her  face  wi 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Distracted  at  the  sight  of  a  sorrow  which 
could  not  assuage,  irritated  that  she  should 
to  others  than  himself  for  sympathy  at  t 
moment,  or  that  any  other  individual  shoul-^ 
claim  a  right  to  befriend  and  comfort  her*  ; 
trembling  with  the  passionate  love  so  Ion 
hidden  and  suppressed,  but  never  really  stifled 
a  love  which  his  recent  discovery  had  awakei 
in  all  its  force,  by  convincing  him  that  Mr^ 
Mortimer  had  no  real  claim  on  her  hand ;  Gerard 
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^^cxned  almost  beside  himself  with  emotion.  He 
^i^ook  off  the  detaining  grasp  whidi  Mr.  Law- 
i^'ex^ce  had  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  flinging 
kiii3Qself  on  the  so&  beside  her,  he  exclaimed, 
v^^hemenily — 

**  Dearest,  darling  Nora,  do  not  grieve  so. 

I^ere  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  blame, 

^r    shame,  or  reproach  attached  to  you.     The 

villaiii  who   has    deceived  you    is    not  worth 

^    tear.     Come  back-— only  come  back  to  us, 

^^Ho  have  loved  you  so  truly — forget  the  last 

horrid  six  months ;  let  them  be  as  a  dream  of 

^^il     Your  old  home,  which  has  been  so  dreary 

^thout  you,  is   open   to   you  still;    and   the 

hearts,  which  neither  absence  nor  time  can  alter, 

^*^  still  yours,  beating  for  you  as  warmly  as  on 

thcit  &tal  day  when  you  left  us.     Come,  and  try 

^Hether  true,  deep,  devoted  love  cannot  heal 

^He  wounds   which  guilt  and   treachery   have 

given  you.** 

ShrinkiDg  from  the  passionate  warmth  of  her 
oouan's  tone  and  manner,  Nora  rose  with  a  dig- 
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nified  calmness  from  his  side,  and  steadyin^^ 
voice  as  well  as  she  could,  she  answered — 

"  Gerard,  no  doubt  you  would  not  have 
brought  such  dreadful  tidings  to  me  had  yon 
not  believed  them  true ;  but  were  I  to  act  on 
them  without  some  proof,  it  might  (who  knows fl 
lead  only  to  greater  sorrow  and  distress.  At 
least  give  me  time  to  see  my  way ;  to  think,  to 
arrange  some  plan.  Precipitation  such  as  thii 
you  propose,  must  be  injudicious  and  unneces- 
sary. Stay  here  to-night ;  by  to-morrow  I  wiD 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Good  night !  I  will 
send  the  servants  to  get  you  what  you  waaL 
Come,  Fanny ; — Lord  Clarence,  lend  me  jouf 
arm — I  am  not  verj'  strong. — Good  nigbl !" 
And  with  a  look  which  enforced  obedience  and 
submission,  she  passed  her  cousin,  and  left  the 
room. 

With  the  quick  perception  of  a  woman,  she 
had  read  Gerard's  feelings,  and  she  had  shrunlt 
from  them.  She  clung  to  those  fiieods  wlwse 
tone  of  mind  more  nearly  resembled  her  own. 
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X««crd  Clarence  and  his  sister  would  experience 
^^^  tierce,  revengeful  joy  in  bringing  the  criminal 
*^^  Justice,  if  he  were  really  a  criminal.  They 
^^^c>-uld  more  truly  sympathise  in  her  emotions, 
^^^*"  the  stunning  blow  under  whose  effects  she 
^^s  now  trembling,  must,  in  part,  at  least,  re- 
t>ouud  on  themselves.  Shocked  as  they  might 
at  the  imputed  guilt,  they  would  pity  and 
with  her.  They  would  not  rudely  ex- 
the  miserable  actors  to  the  public  gaze 
^f  scorn,  for  their  own  deepest  interests  were 
perhaps  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  the  suf- 
^irers. 

Clinging  to  Lord  Clarence  with  an  indefinite 
feeling  that  she  could  find  in  him  the  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  support  she  needed,  so  long  as 
she  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  coidd  glance  up  at 
the  sad,  but  kind  face  so  gravely  bent  over  her, 
Nora  was  crossing  the  great  hall,  when  there 
appeared  a  group  of  figures,  whose  unexpected 
presence  nearly  upset  the  small  remains  of  calm- 
ness she   had  left;    for  she  saw  at   the  first 
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glance  that  the  individuals  in  question  wt 
ufficers  of  police  in  earnest  cooreisabon  "ifi 
Winters. 

The  police  drew  back  Tihen  th^  k*  ^ 
ladies ;  and  Nora,  beckoning  to  the  donwK 
succeeded  in  uttering  a  few  words,  itsn% 
that  the  gentlemea  in  the  library  might  be  ii- 
tended  to.  She  wanted  to  add  more.  ^')' 
wished  to  ask  why  those  officers  of  justice  wtn 
there? — she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that sta 
did  not  know  only  too  well.  But  her  lip 
would  not  be  controlled ;  words  would  wl 
come ;  and  she  only  paused  in  silence,  «s  ^ 
nyes,  turned  towards  the  door  by  which  l^ 
had  vanished,  seemed  tu  ask  the  questions  u'tiic'i 
her  tongue  would  not  utter. 

"  Do  not  stop  now,"  said  Lord  Clarence;  "fe" 
me  maLe  enquiries  for  you  " 

He  whisperiid  these  words  as  be  drew  ^ 
away ;  aiid  she  acquiesced  rather  by  act  thu 
word,  gl;id  to  put  oif,  even  for  five  minutes,  li" 
nearer  contemplation  of  the  monstrous,  iocaic-'- 
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de,  awful  evil,  the  indistinct  misery  which  was 
spending  over  her. 

By  a  tacit,  but  mutual  agreement,  they  took 
e  way  to  Miss  Mortimer's  apartments.  Si- 
iHy  they  ascended  the  wide  stairs,  silently  they 
iversed  the  long  gallery,  and  with  extreme 
"ecaution,  they  entered  Blanche's  sitting-room. 
hen,  as  Nora  crept  forward  to  learn  how  the 
ck  girl  was,  the  brother  and  sister  stood  toge- 
iet  by  the  fire,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

All  was  silent  in  the  inner  rooms ;  no  sound 

as  audible  near  them,  save  the  ticking  of  the 

aie*piece  over  the  chimney,  and  the  murmur 

the    night-wind   round   the   corner   of    the 

>use. 

A  great  stillness,  a  preternatural  quietness 
emed  to  have  fallen  on  the  mansion ;  not  a 
ot-fall  echoed  in  the  passages,  not  a  voice 
funded  in  the  corridors ; 

"But  over  all  there  was  a  sense  of  fear, 
A  kind  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
Which  spoke  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  house  is  haunted !" 
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Yes,  haunted  by  the  worst,  most  fearful  of  i 
truders,  Guilt  and  her  attendants.  Fear  ai 
Sorrow. 

''  Clarence,  can  this  be  true  ?"  whisper 
Lady  Fanny,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  fear  it.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  cautious  ma 
But  it  is  too  horrid  !*' 

"  And  the  husband  has  escaped  to  evade  : 
arrest  ?*' 

*'  And  the  daughter  has  all  but  paid  for  t 
intelligence  with  her  life,"  added  he. 

"  Blanche  !  how  could  she  know  ?"  whisper 
the  sister,  in  surprise. 

"  The  Frenchman — he  told  her,  no  doul 
I  see  it  all — and  his  words  confirm  the  tru* 
only  too  well.  The  agony  of  such  a  discova 
to — no  wonder  at  the  result.     Oh,  Fanny  !" 

He  covered  his  face,  and  had  a  despera* 
struggle  to  regain  the  comjplete  command  i 
his  looks  and  language  before  Nora  returned. 

''  She  still  sleeps,"  said  she,  as  she  glided  int 
the  room ;  "  sleeps  as  calmly  as  an  infant ;  an 
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v/'  added  Nora,  as  she  drew  dose  to  the 
ers,  but  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  with 
hands   clasped  closely  together — "tell  me 
it  ought  I  to  do  f 

rhere  was  a  pause  of  consideration  on  his 
t,  of  anxious  suspense  on  his  sister's. 
9ora  was  again  the  first  to  speak. 

*  I  may  trust  to  you,  Lord  Clarence,  I  know." 

*  Yes,  yes — in  anything,  any  way  you  may 
imand  me."     It  was  eagerly  said. 

*  Will  you  then  see  my — no,  see  Mr.  Law- 
ce,  and  learn  from  him  all  about — all  I  ought 
know."  Her  voice  quivered,  but  she  rallied 
on,  with  an  effort.  "  Learn  what  he  means 
do,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  send  word, 
ly  to-morrow,  to  Mr.  Armytage ;  I  must  see 
ti,  and  he  could  best — I  would  trust  to  him 
explain  to  Margherite  and  Bertha,  and  he 
lid  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,  for  I  do  not 
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raBdiately  to  Mr.  Lawrence.     You  wiH  go "  B^ 
bed,  will  you  not  ?     You  need  rest." 

Nora  shook  her  head.  She  would  not  bw 
Blanche  that  night,  and  she  did  not  fed  «  i 
she  could  rest.  Her  mind  was  in  a  male  ol' 
emotion.  Horror,  alarm,  anxiety,  each  dusin^ 
the  other  through  her  thoughts,  each  folloninj 
like  the  hillows  of  a  flowing  tide,  threat*niti: 
every  moment  to  overwhelm  her  in  their  d- 
vance. 

tiord  Clarence  left  them,  and  the  two  giri> 
then  sat  down  side  by  side  in  silence.  Tu 
clasp  her  friend's  hand,  and  say  nothing,  '^ 
all  that  Lady  Fanny  could  venture  to  lio. 
Words  were  not  needed  to  speak  her  sympathj. 
.ind  emotion  of  any  kind  she  felt  bad  better  t« 
avoided  ;  quiet,  absolute  quiet,  was  necessai)  in 
that  vicinity,  with  that  unconscious  sleeper  so  nnr. 
and  Nora  herself,  resolved,  at  any  price,  to  rttmi 
her  equanimity,  dreaded  the  effort  of  speech. 

So  they  sat  there  quietly  for  a  loi^  boor, 
for  the  most  part  motionless  as  two  statues; 
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llviuged  in  thought,  Nora,  with  drooping  head 
^  clasped  hands,  and  looks  bent  in  uncon- 
MKms  study  of  the  hearth-rug ;  the  very  embo- 
dinaent  of   mental   agony,    calmed  by   strong 
'wohition  and  determined  control ;  her  compa- 
won,  with  eyes  of  loving  and  tender  compassion, 
leaning  towards   her,  as   if  she   would   gladly 
welter  the  sufferer  from  the  sorrow  which  she 
could  not  avert,  seemed,  by  the  flickering  fire- 
light, and  the  subdued  gleam  of  a  shaded  lamp, 
like  some  spiritual  being  watching  over  mourn- 
'^  humanity. 

^  peine  forte  et  dure.     There  is  no  other 
^^mparison  occurs  to  me  for  the  mental  agony 
rf  that  hour  of  outward   calm.      The  heavy, 
^^'™^^  overwhelming  hopelessness  which  de- 
**nded  dowly  on  her  spirit,  from  which  there 
^0  escape,  against  which  she  had  no  power, 
'^'^  to  struggle ;  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
r^^^^^le  for  her  to  support  by  her  own  strength, 
^ly  her  mind  took  in  all  the  circumstances, 
^  memory  recalled   all  the  incidents    which 
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could  in  SDv  wav  oonnect  diemsdres  with  tlie 

m  m 

reocDt  disooTerv.  Id  imagbuition  she  stood 
again  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Bridge,  where  she 
had  seen  for  the  first  time  those  two  who  seemed 
n?w  so  mysteriously  linked  together.  She  rs- 
c^ed  it  alL  The  wfld  looks  and  words  of  the 
frantic  mother — her  strange  disappearance — her 
subsequent  disguise,  her  letter,  her  assurances 
that  Louis  was  not '  the  chfld  of  shame — all,  aB 
came  back  to  her  in  that  silent  vigil»  and  each 
recollected  look  and  tone,  and  word,  seemed  like 
a  burning  drop  falling  on  her  scorching  heart. 
She  had  no  hope,  none ;  not  the  shadow  of  one 
to  whisper  that  it  was  not  true ;  no,  the  con* 
viction  was  stamped  on  her  mind  that  Louis's 
mother  was  the  wife — she,  herself,  was  cmly 
Nora  Moore ! 

But  could  he — could  Mr.  Mortim^ ,  who  had 
so  wooed  and  vowed  to  love  h^ ,  could  he  have 
done  her  this  great  wrong,  this  dreadful,  irre- 
parable, unspeakable  evil  ?  Could  he  purposdj, 
knowb^y,   have    perpetrated    a   crime   which 
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placed  her  in  such  a  miserable  condition  ?  All 
her  first  love,  her  early  feelings  in  the  days 
when  she  was  his  idol,  rushed  back  on  her 
heart ;  she  thought  of  him  with  the  tenderness, 
the  selfdevotion  of  her  bridal  hours,  and  hor- 
ror-stricken  at  her  own  doubts,  she  repeated  to 
hersdf again  and  again,  ^'Oh,  no,  no,  no;  he 
never  could  have  meant  it»;  he  knew  it  not, 
never,  never  !"  as  if  these  eagdr  negatives,  which 
she  mentally  hurried  so  fast  upon  each  other, 
<^uld  shield  him  of  whom  she  thought  so 
fondly,  firom  the  suspicions  of  others. 

The  anxieties,  sufferings,  and  evident  mental 
tortures  of  the  last  week,  had  been  the  result  in 
his  mind,  of  a  discovery  made  all  too  late.  She 
had  not,  she  could  not  have  been  purposely 
deceived  by  her  husband.  She  must  not,  ought 
not  to  wrong  him  so. 
Her  husband  1 

She  must  call  him  so  no  more !  she  was  not 
his  wife ;  she  never  had  been.  DreadfiU  ! 
^at  would  become  of  her  ? 
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She  turned  away  from  the  thought.  There 
was  no  need  to  anticipate;  no  need  to  hurry 
forwards,  to  snatch  to-morrow's  sufferings  in 
addition  to  to-day's  ;  no  need  ;  because  she 
could  not  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  golf 
before  her,  to  throw  herself  headlong  down,  in- 
stead of  slowly  descending  by  the  steps  prepared 
for  her.  The  future  was  dark,  fearfully  dark, 
but  light  enough  for  the  next  duty  was  at  least 

vouchsafed  her. 

Each  hour  would  bring  its  own  share  of 
sorrow,  and  its  own  proportion  of  strength  ; 
but  oh,  not  one  would  return  again  !  No,  the 
grief  gone  by,  was  gone  for  ever,  and  come 
what  would  to-morrow,  that  suffering  could 
never  return.  The  hours  passed  uto  eternity 
would  never  come  back;  but  the  energy,  the 
strength,  the  confidence  acquired  by  murmurs 
subdued,  angry  feelings  conquered,  and  despair- 
ing doubts  resisted,  would  not  pass  away  in  like 
manner. 

The  long,  melancholy  silence  was  broken  by 
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the  return  of  Lord  Clarence,  who  crept  so  softly 
in,  that  the  two  watchers  there  were  unconscious 
of  his  presence,  till  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
iter's  shoulder. 

Nora  answered  to  his  looks  of  enquiry,  by  the 
words,  '*  She  sleeps  stilL''  And  he,  drawing  a 
chair  dose  to  her  side,  proceeded  to  detail  in  the 
lowest  murmtur  so  much  of  his  recent  occupa- 
tions as  he  thought  it  right  that  she  should 
hear. 

He  had,  according  to  her  desire,  sought  the 
two  gentlemen  in  the  library,  and  found  Captain 
Barton  pacing  the  room  with  a  hurried  step  of 
limitation  and  uncertainty,  whilst  Mr.  Lawrence, 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  was  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  astonished  at  his  cousin's  refusing  to  accom- 
pany him  at  that  moment ;  and  that  instead  of 
vainly  exasperating  himself  by  trying  to  conjec- 
ture hw  feelings,  which  in  all  probabUity  were 
those  of  unmitigated  misery,  he  had  better  make 
up  his  mind  at  once  what  they  should  do  next. 
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To  wait  here  till  he  could  carry  Nora 
was  the  determination  which  Gerard  &i 
announced,  stopping  as  he  did  so  in  the  midi 
of  the  room.  No  power  should  move  him 
the  house,  till  he  saw  the  victim  of  profliganfl 
passion  released  from  this  den  of  treachery  an^i 
guilt. 

It  was  as  he  made  this  vehement  declaration, 
that  Lord  Clarence  entered  the  room. 

He  heard  the  words. 

The  aspect  of  the  sailor  was  sufficiently  for- 
bidding for  him  to  have  instinctively  turned  with 
his  message  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  even  had  not  Nora 
pointed  him  out  as  the  safest  person  with  whom 
to  communicate. 

He  advanced,  and  with  some  hesitation,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  entreated  by  Mrs. 
Mortimer  to  ascertain  what  they  proposed  to 
do. 

Mr.  Lawrence  replied  at  once,  with  ready 
frankness,  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not 
stay  in  the  house  that  night.     Mortimer  had 
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"©en  his  friend,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
^t  reasons  had  induced  him  to  accompany 
lb  Barton  on  the  painful  errand  which  had 
^t  them.  Since  there  was  nothing  more 
-  done,  he  should  go  down  to  the  village 
get  a  bed  somewhere  there,  and  would 
1  to-morrow  morning,  if  Mrs.  Mortimer 
I  see  him  then. 

rd  Clarence  proceeded  with  a  sort  of  apolo- 
manner,  and  a  consciousness  of  look,  which 
^awrence  could  understand,  to  relate  in  how 
nfiil  an  occupation  Nora  was  engaged.  He 
ed  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  events 
*  afternoon,  and  then  came  a  pause.  Each 
sman  was  considering  deeply, 
rhose  officers  of  police,"  suggested  Lord 
nee,  presently.     "  Do  they  remain  here  ? 

IS  a  terrible  shock  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  to 
inter  them." 

Ne  have  no  control  over  their  proceedings," 
^iently  ejaculated  Gerard.  "  It  is  their 
ess  to  find  the  criminal ;  and  when  they 
►L.  III.  c 
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are  satisfied  he  is  not  here,  they  will  no  doo 
search  elsewhere." 

Lord  Clarence  listened  to  hun  in  silence,  ai 
as  soon  as  he  ceased  speaking,  he  turned 
Mr.  Lawrence  again. 

''Let  me  walk  with  you  into  the  village; 
am  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Armytage  to-night,  a 
was  going  down  there  immediately.  The  < 
mestics  have  orders  to  attend  to  you,  sir," 
added  with  a  cold  look,  and  inclination  of  1 
head  to  Gerard. 

"  Orders  from  you  ?'*  said  Captain  Barton 
a  tone  of  assumed  calmness.  "  Have  I  also  y< 
permission  to  remain  here  ?" 

"  You  have  Mrs.  Mortimer's,  sir,  which 
enough.'* 

"  Do  not  name  the  name  to  me,"  cried  i 
rard,  indignantly.  "  It  is  not  Nora's ;  she  si 
never  bear  it,  never  answer  to  it  again." 

"  If  you  are  in  such  haste   to   publish 
disgrace  of  this  house,  and  the  sorrow  and  n 
fortunes  of  your  cousin,  Captain  Barton,  ; 
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ust  at  least  make  allowance  for  others,  who 

^l^Yink  fix>m   believing,  much  less  announcing 

^tft  e  miserable  story,  so  long  as  there  is  room 

fox-  doubt,  or  power  of  concealment,"  was  the 

yc>ting  nobleman's  reply. 

"  Is  that  man  frantic  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone 
^^o  his  companion,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  hur- 
^^ing  on  some  defences  from  the  cold,  prepared 
^o  leave  the  house. 

"  Nearly,  I  think.  But  it  is  enough  to  make 
*^itt  so.     Clarence,  it  is  a  dreadful  story." 

And  as  they  took  their  way  to  the  Parsonage, 
^e  related  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  much  as  I 
dislike  going  back  in  my  narrative,  I  must  yet, 
l^lce  him,  revert  to  some  events  which  had  oc- 
cvurred  a  few  days  previously  in  another  locality. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER    n. 

"  Sighs  that  exhaust,  but  not  reliew 
Hearirending  sighs,  O  spare  to  hea 
A  bosom  newly  taught  to  griere 
For  lavish'd  houw,  and  love  bL 

The  family  from  Rock  Cottage  " 
to  speod  the  Christmas  week  at 
Mrs.  Lawrence  would  take  no  c 
Captain   Barton    demurred   at 
{Hivate  reason  of  his  own  ;  bu 
Kttle  Louis  to  her  side  by  det^ 
an  tree  she  was  prepari 
'  **>•»>.  of  course.  Gen 
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oppositioD.     He  could  refuse  the  child  nothing ; 
so  t;Hey  went. 

'X'heir  visit  began  on  Monday  afternoon ;  and 
^l^eire  being  no  other  guests,  Mrs.  Lawrence  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  make  her  house  agree- 
^We    to  them,  succeeding  admirably  both  with 
Miriam  and  Louis ;  but  hardly  sure  with  regard 
*o  Captain  Barton,  whether  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  perfect  martyr  to  the  will  of  others. 

It  chanced,  that  in   the  course  of  Tuesday 
forenoon,  Mrs.  Lawrence  discovered  some  imme- 
diate necessity  for  articles  which  could  not  be 
obtained  nearer  than   the  town  of  Moorhaven, 
out   which  were  perfectly  indispensable  for  the 
^v-ening's  festivities.     Captain  Barton,  who  heard 
"er  distresses,  oflFered  to  ride  over  and  undertake 
the  commission ;  an  oflFer  which  Mrs.  Lawrence 
^^adily  accepted  as  an  escort,  for  she  determined 
^  accompany  him  and  perform  her  errands ;  and 
^  the  household  were  all  busy  in  preparing  for 
tt^e  Christmas  Eve  festivities,  they  resolved  to  go 
^i^out  an  attendant. 


I 
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The  momiDg  had  been  calm  and  fine, t)| 
frost  which  had  prevailed  inland  had  not ' 
tended  to  the  sea-coast,  and  the  kdy  promi: 
herself  ii  delightful  ride ;  but  her  compan 
augured  from  the  early  biilliancy  of  the  sun, 
greenness  of  the  sky  towards  the  horiuin. 
iispect  of  the  long  feathery  clouds  already  gat 
ing  in  the  south,  and  the  sudden  fid!  of 
mercury,  that  the  sunshine  would  not  be  of 
coQliauHQcf,  and  advised  their  starting  tai' 
she  wished  to  avoid  rain. 

But  there  are  few  things  more  diffic 
every-day  life,  apparently,  than  for  a  mis 
a  mansion  to  start  early  on  any  business 
tion.      And  although   Mrs.   Lawrence 
some  respects  very  much  improved 
husband's   aceident,   she   had    not  ^ 
probably  never  would  acquire,  habitr 
punctuality,  or  promptness  of  arraog' 

It  was  much  later  than  Gerard 

at  all  prudent  for  a  lady  to  set  off 

■'—  and  business  in  shop 
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that  it  was  when  days  were  at  their  shortest,  and 

the  Mreather  unsettled.     Mrs.  Lawrence  laughed 

at  him,  and  accused  him  of  lazy  timidity ;  but 

Captain  Barton,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 

his    own  well-known  indifference  to  storm   or 

sunshine,  by  day  or   night,  only  repeated  his 

^^nshes  that  she  might  not  have  reason  to  regret 

the  delay. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  well  enough  yet,"  said 
she,  as  they  cantered  easily  over  the  soft  downs, 
''  to  have  discovered  that  when  I  am  resolved 
on  a  project) 

'  Alike  to  me  is  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight  or  morning  prime  ?* 

"^^t  why  you  should  be  so  bent  on  taking  these 

Sloomy  views  of  life   and  its  occupations,  its 

duties  and  pleasures,  surpasses  my  understand- 
ing," 

^  It  is  experience,"  replied  he,  quietly. 
**  My  experience  goes  to  prove,  that  when  the 
&un  shines  brightly,  the  wind  is  low  and  soft, 


good,   then   riding  is  [ieai»u.' 


'Did  jott  never  bear  of  a  pleasure  brios'"' 
bri^  to  hsX?"  enquired  Gerard,  gnt^) 
"  Moraing  su&sbioe  at  this  time  of  jeu,  lili' 
aartil  bappioess,  is  soon  overcast." 

**  &to6t  ^oooiT  of  commamlent,  to  i"-'* 
fifcbodiDgs  ol'  evil  even  from  the  vm  te^^'- 
iw&>  !  Id  wb^  tio  >ou  find  pkLSi"' 
thenr  I 

"  la    meeting    and    battling    the   storm ;  '"    1 
cOfKjuering.  by  a  resolute  heart  and  energrtii    | 
exertion,  the  dilSculties    and    obstacles  in  o? 
road.     I  never  I'eei  so  nearly  happy  as  vbn  ^ 
set  my  horse's  head  against  the  wind,  and  f"' 
counter  its  fury  in  full  force." 

"  1  see  and  understand,"  replied  tbe  lady'  • 
laughing.  "  When  you  cannot  meet  a  bnn»' 
cane  to  oppose,  you  put  up  with  minor  Hdif" 
ment,  and  try  contradicting  me.  But  wfre  ■ 
in  Captain  Barton's  place,  I  would  seek  fi>'' 
pleasure  and  happiness  in  something  less  fili'^' 
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ruffle  my  feelings,  and  make  my  hair  stand 
end." 

'  Considering  that  it  is  my  lot  in  life  to 
ve  the  storm,  you  ought  rather  to  encourage 
philosophy  which  assists  me  to  find  pleasure 
my  lonely,  toilsome,  and  often  fatiguing 
rneys.  Would  you  have  me  weakly  shrink 
n  the  path  of  duty,  because  it  is  one  of 
tary     endurance,     unobserved     and     unpi- 

\r 

*No,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawrence,  checking  her 
se  that  she  might  speak  the  more  earnestly ; 
ut  there  is  no  need  to  treat  every  one  like 
north  wind,  and  shut  yourself  up,  morally, 
lean,  from  friendly  intercourse ;  going  about 
istantly  in  a  fighting  attitude,  because  you 
^e  to  contend  with  tlie  wild  elements.  The 
and  gestures  of  a  pugilist  are  not  becoming 
lentleman  in  civilised  life.  Nor,  because  we 
^e  once  attended  a  funeral,  is  it  any  reason 
•t  we  should  always  wear  an  undertaker  s 
ak  and  bat-band." 

c  3 
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He  looked  &t  her  with  coosidenble  CQiiniti. 
as  if  tmcertaio  of  her  meaDing. 

"I  have  lately  begun  to  think."  cootinutd 
she,  *'  that  one  of  our  great  duties  is  to  mi' 
others  happy  if  we  can." 

"  I  agree  with  you."  he  wiswered,  quietlj. 

"  Sometimes,  that  \s  done  by  acting  fbr  tho 
good — sometimes  by  letting  them  alone." 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  coold  guess  to  "h* 
your  discourse  leads  ?"  observed  Captain  Bsrt* 
after  some  minutes'  silent  consideration. 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,"  pmswi 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  pettishly  refusing  to  accfpt  i 
beautiful  Italian  greyhound,  because  a  is""' 
which  I  should  have  preferred,  was  giv«i  lo  w) 
sister." 

"  Well  ?"  enquired  the  gentleman,  as  ^ 
paused.       He    looked    interested,    yet    a   liflf 

"  My  petulant  envy  brought  its  own  'pm^ 
ment,"  continued  she.  "  I  was  sorry  ift*' 
wards,  when  too  late ;  but  I  don't  think  1  ** 
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lipped,  perhsps  because  I  was  so  young ;  had 

s>een  old  enough  to  know  better,  I  should  have 

served  it/' 

Her  companion  was  thoughtful ;  and  after  a 

>inent's  sflence,  they  again  put  their  horses  to 

anter,  and  went  for  the  next  two  miles  with- 

t  a  word  passing. 

When  they  at  last  slackened  their  speed,  as 

ir  road  compelled  them  to  do,  leading,  as  it 

w  did,  away  from  the  open  downs,  along  a 

igh  and  steep  lane  turning  inland,  the  sailor 

»ke  again  somewhat  abruptly. 

"Was  the  fawn  you  wished  for  one  which 

I  had  petted  and  loved  for  long,  Mrs.  Law- 

ce?    because  that  makes  a  difference.      A 

sug  fancy,  a  momentary  whim,  is  not  to  be 

apared   with    a    disappointed   affection,    the 

wth  of  time." 

'As   I   observed   before,"  was   her  answer, 

e  really  must  learn  to  let  the  objects  of  our 

dunent  be  happy  their  own  way,  if  we  would 

id  tyranny  and  selfishness." 
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He  sighed. 

They  were  passing  a  ruined  cottage  with  a 
garden,  which  presented  that  peculiarly  forlorn 
and  unpleasing  appearance,  the  characteristic  of 
ground  once  cultivated  and  now  neglected  en- 
tirely. 

"Look  there,  Captain  Barton,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  spot  with  her  whip,  "  can  you 
tell  me  why  nettles,  docks,  and  loathsome  weeds 
grow  so  rankly  there,  contrasting  with  the 
healthy,  pleasant  turf  of  the  uncultivated 
country  we  just  left  ?" 

"  No  ;  why  ?"  said  he ;  "I  am  neither  hor- 
ticulturist, farmer,  nor  botanist.  Pray  answer 
your  own  question,  and  read  your  own  enigma 
for  my  benefit." 

*'  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  soil,  once 
brought  under  the  hand  of  man,  can  nevar 
afterwards  return  to  its  primeval  state ;  but  if 
deprived  of  his  influence,  throws  up  the  rank 
and  unwholesome  weeds  which  foUow  his  steps, 
and  injure   bis   labours.       The    maiden-downs 
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Dduoe  thyme,  eye-bright,  and  hare-beUs ;  but 
e  deserted  garden  is  overgrown  with  nettles 
d  hemlock,  and  docks  and  darnel." 

**  If  you  quote  SbeUey,  I  shall  conclude  you 
e  only  speaking  poetically,"  said  he,  with  a 
lile. 

"You  would  be  wrong  then.  It  is  plain 
atter-of-fact.     Is  it  not  strange  and  mortifying 

think  that  human  interference  should  only 
txluce  evil." 

«Yes,  ifitisso." 

'*Ihave  known  the  same  thing  happen  in 
ie  moral  world,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lawrence,  look- 
g  away  from  him,  and  speaking  quickly  and 
alf-doubtfully.  "  A  disappointed  affection  may 
UD  a  character.  A  love  which  has  been  the 
lotive  for  good  suddenly  checked,  and  its  place 
ot  supplied  by  another  object, — what  follows  ? 
^oroseness,  envy,  unkind  feelings  towards  man- 
uid  generally;  egotism,  coldness  at  best — did 
on  never  see  it?" 

"I  did  not  know  you  were   such   a  philo- 
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sopher,   Mrs.    Lawrence/'   was    his    only    an 
swer. 

"  That's  a  foolish  reply/'  said  she,  somewhai 
impatiently ;  *'  how  tiresome  men  are !  It  is  sc 
provoking  to  have  a  real  feeling,  an  opinion,  oi 
a  theory  one  has  ventured  to  express,  put  asid< 
by  an  answer  which  implies  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  discussion." 

"  If  I  thought  Mrs.  Lawrence  could  be  reaDj 
interested  in  my  opinions — that  my  sentiment; 
were  not  matters  of  indifference  to  her" — -b^^ 
Gerard,  then  stopped. 

*'  Thank  you ;  I  suppose  you  think  I  talk 
you  because  I  cannot  hold  my  tongue.     If 
were  not  interested  in  your  sentiments,  as  ; 
say,  should  I  ask  your  opinion  ?" 

''  Forgive  me  for   not   being  presumpti 
enough   to   claim   a    share   in   your   inter 
Gerard  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  addc 
a  sadly  depressed  voice,  *'  I    never  can 
people  whom  I  care  for  like  me  in  retu 
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yovi  must  excuse  me  if  your  kindness  takes  me 
by    surprise." 

*'  Kindness !  hum  !  my  conscience  pricks  me 

a  Xittle.     I  am  afraid  my  manners  are  not  equal 

to     my  intentions,  Captain  Barton.     I  meant  to 

b^    kind.     It  grieves  us  to  see  you  so  dejected, 

and  when  we  were  talking  about  it  last  night, 

I   t^old  Mr.  Lawrence  I  would  try  and — and — 

let   me  see — tell  me  .the  proper  phrase  —  win 

your  confidence — will  that  do?     I  meant  to  do 

it,   and  began  with  a  little  sentiment ;  you  pro- 

batfcly  did  not  think  it  natural,  and  put  me  off 

with  a  satirical  answer,  which,  putting  me  in  a 

passion,  I  snapped  you  up  short,  and  made  you 

think  me  cross,  eh  ?" 

**  Really,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  stammered  Gerard. 
**  Yes,  really  ;  now  we  will  begin  again.     I 

^^Uot  bear  to  see  a  young  man  like  you  so 
^ ;  why  do  you  let  your  hopes  still  ding  to 
^  mouldering  past.     It  is  not  good,  or  right, 

I  ^T  wholesome  :    hurts  the  tone  of  your   cha- 

I  tacter." 


believe  her  happy!"  burst  from  Gc 
IS  nut  lor  mvself — fur  my  own  disap 
but  hers  that  I  grieve.  That  mail 
she  had  never  met  him  ! " 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  ha 
Does  she  complain  ? "  enquired  ] 
reDce. 

"  She,  oh,  DO !  she  would  die  first 
is,  I  know  she  is !  I  have  heard  it  i 
— heard  of  his  temper,  his  tyrann 
three  odious  daughters.  I  can  trac 
letters ;  her  utter  want  of  real  cheerf 
careful,  unnaturally  careful,  wordin 
sentence.  She  is  misoable,  and 
doing." 

"Your  doing  I  How?"  asked  she 
She  was  almost  startled  at  the  burs 
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blamed  himself  for  neglect  in  not  ascertaining 
naore  particulars  concerning  Mr.  Mortimer's 
character,  family,  and  everything  belonging  to 
him,  and  talked  on  with  the  energy  and  warmth 
^hich  shy,  reserved  characters  sometimes  dis- 
play  when,  on  a  rare  occasion,  they  pour  out 
their  confidence. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  tried  to  comfort  and  advise 
him,  although  not  much  used  to  give  counsel, 
^oy  more  than  to  take  it. 

Probably  he  exaggerated  her  troubles.     Every 
place  had  trials,  but  there  were  always  com- 
forts with  them.     No  doubt  it  was  painful  to 
think  about;  but  then  why  did  he  do  so,  as 
^e  could  do  no  good  ?     His  anger  against  the 
Utisband,    his  ill-opinion  of  him,  was  he  sure 
^t  was   not   founded  in  jealous  mortification? 
A?V^ould    it  please   his  cousin  ?       If  they  met, 
Would  it  make  her  happier  to  find  Captain  Bar- 
ton nourishing  such  sentiments  ?     Was  it  not 
iDJurious   to    his    own    character,    to   his   own 
mind  ?     It  was  not  right ;  she  was  convinced 
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it  was  not  right;  "  and  Captain  Barton/'  added 
she,   seriously,   ''you   know,   that   wilfully  in- 
dul^ng  in  a  series  of  wrong  thoughts,  too  often 
prevents  our  judging  clearly,  and  acting  rightly^ 
when  the  time  for  action  comes." 

They  reached  the  town  whilst  still  eamestljf^ 
discussing  the  topic  ;  forgetful  of  time  and  wea — 
ther,  they  had  dawdled  a  good  deal  by  th^ 
road,  and  when  the  lady's  business  was  oon^ 
eluded,  and  they  turned  their  horses  homewards  - 
they  were  startled  to  find  how  low  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  and  how  the  clouds  had  gathered. 

The  first  part  of  their  course  lay  through  hoi 
low  lanes,  gradually  rising  to  the  open  dow: 
not  generally  in  sight  of  the  sea,  but  never 
far  from  it.     Here  and  there  they  had  a 
view   of    the   ocean,   and   very   threlktening 
looked.      The   clouds   had   gathered  in  heav^^ 
dirty-looking  coils  round  the  setting  sun,  partiD 
now  and  then  to  allow  a  sickly  yellow  beam  to 
stray  down  upon  the  heaving  sea.     At  other 
times  the  horizon  was  seen  rapidly  narrowing 
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before  the  mist,  advancing   onwards  from  the 

water;   whilst  nearer  to  the  shore,   the   dark 

green,  or   leaden-coloured  waves,   chased   each 

other  furiously  to  the  rocks,  flinging  out  their 

white  creaming  crests  in  bright  contrast  to  their 

sombre  shade,  and  dashing  on  the  iron-bound 

<3Qast,  with  a  deep  booming  sound  which  had 

^mething  awfully  menacing  in  it. 

Over  their  heads  they  could  see  flights  of  sea- 
birds  taking  their  way  inland,  with  harsh  screams 
^  if  of  fear  and  vexation ;  and  mingled  with  all, 
the  wind  howled,  or  shrieked,  or  moaned,  or 
whistled,  as  it  rushed  through  bending  trees,  or 
swept  across  the  open  hill  side,  or  opposed  its 
wild  fiiry  in  vain  to  the  jutting  rocks  overhang- 
ing the  beach,  whose  interstices  and  caves  re- 
echoed its  many  voices. 

"  How  we  ever  shall  get  across  the  open 
country  with  the  wind  right  a  head,"  said  Ge- 
rard, anxiously,  **  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  and 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing worse  than  wind  before  long." 


THE  BiTAL  iannft. 

Mn.  LkWRDor  ns  too  iotot  mgaii| 
kane  to  aoEwcz. 

Ib^fdeued  the  farakcB  fciiwl,  nA 
M  ruiiiii  Barton  bad  antidpMad,  fai^ 
1km  Uk  Midik  of  that  atOMOom.  Oi 
HBMe  tb^  tiad  to  look  ifwHid,  to  uU 
|bMK  A*  MMiBg  an,  iJae  morlcT  ski,  ih 
Ul  iifci^  aaJ  the  ]ai«  indeoied  Gse  fl 
V-"':^!  — rtii^  ■z_-rii  :b£  white  brL■a^t^i 
TJSt.  md  bat  tfacmsdres  to  mist,  m 
snalh  (SBiKL  Thai  all  was  gone  1 
iog  st^vio  fd  seec  dnre  i^bt  in  their 
furious  z^  vmEme  it  od  with  in 
force  ;  earth,  ^,  and  aa  vei«  blotted  o 
b^Mc  Lbean  in  tse  drivii^  tempest,  wbi 
ean  were  deaam«xi  by  ifae  nproftr  of  t 
tending  elaixnt&. 

Mr*.  Li^.-«se*'i  ik»se  wxMild  not  f 
storm,  acii  ^:e  ha^ifa  enwiied  in  hers 
keep  ber  seu,  ud  tn^  »  ^i>^  her  fo 
tfai  stii^iog,  soffodca^  aatvt.  Gerard' 
to  make  himseit'  htmd  sne  'rain,  his  woi 
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;  but  pointing  downwards  to  a  smaU  farm- 
house, which  stood  in  a  little  hollow  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  their  present  position,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  bridle  of  her  horse,  and  turned 
its  head  that  way. 

Engrossed  by  the  effort  to  retain  her  hat,  and 
by  the  attempt  to  keep  in  order  the  long  skirt 
of  her  habit,  which,  catching  the  wind,  nearly 
dragged  her  from  her  seat,  Mrs.  Lawrence  aban- 
doned the  reins  to  him ;  and  when  they  stopped 
in  a  sheltered  comer,  and  she  was  able  success- 
fiilly  to  put  back  her  wet  veil,  and  the  long 
dripping  locks  which  had  been  blinding  her,  she 
found  with  great  satisfaction  that  they  weHs  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  dwelling,  whose  long,  low  stone 
^ings  formed  a  screen  from  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane,    and   whose   open   door   admitted    a 
cheermg  view  of  a  glowing  fire  within. 

Gladly  she  sprang  from  her  horse,  and  whilst 
Gerard  took  the  animals  into  a  shed,  and  went 
to  look  for  some  one  to  whose  care  he  could 


u*  *a^  Am  iMk  bcrn;  aM  lb  % 
aid^HM«Hdthe  laistnsft. 

As  Aff^  ««»  bo-  huabMid*s  laiak.^ 
of  CBanawdcomed  with  respect;  ndM 
good  woman  tried  to  be  anl  md  attoniti 
duldreo  sucked  their  thumbi  uiil  stand  il  ti 
wilb  wild  awe.  But  there  wis  bb  eiida*  kiki 
iwKiiliil.  perhaps  of  alarm,  wbcD  itit  o 
ic  ttf  oMst-guard  appeared ;  and  it  «is  i]rf 
^xsAii^  t&ot  the  gold  band  and  blue  coat  •< 
3nbna  wirer  known  than  liked  in  the  boiK- 

T^  ctiiaiKS  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  would  M 
allie  to  g««  hjODf.  oaaipied  them  for  sook  boi 
«3  a  speculwioL.  Captain  Barton  looked  off 
animate  than  bi  had  seemed  for  a  long  QW 
the  necessi^  of  atw^an,  utd  having  s 
to  care  for,  did  faim  good. 

Afler  a  litt]e  (bsasaon  as  to  the  degm  4 
aUnn  which  the  pntr  at  Airetone  would  * 
perience  at  their  ddav,  Mrs.  Lawrence  imttd 
herself  exceedingly  with  imagining  what  ■ 
bo  the  result  at  home  if  the  guests,  who  «w 
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1  for  that  evening,  braved  the  storm  and 
jed  to  come.  She  treated  very  lightly  a 
istaoce  which  most  ladies  would  have  cod- 
d  a  serious  matter ;  the  thing  which  she 
JDceraed  about  was  the  possible  uneasiness 
ss  Barton,  or  Mr,  Lawrence,  that  she  would 
;ladly  relieved,  if  in  her  power  ;  for  the  rest 
id  not  care  at  all. 

they  stood  by  the  fire,  and  alternately  dis- 
1  these  questions,  or  paused  to  listen  to  the 
if  the  hurricane  rolling  with  a  sound  like 
er  aniongst  the  chimneys  and  steep  roofs 
;  farm-house,  it  suddenly  occurred  t»  Gerard, 
)erhaps  the  former  could  procure  a  messen* 
fho  for  a  consideration  would  not  refuse  to 

the  storm  and  make  his  way  on  foot  to 
me  Park,  that  any  anxiety  oa  their  account 
t  be  allayed ;  for  he  hardly  ventured  to  hope 
B  gale  which  had  set  in  with  the  flowing 
would  abate   until   the   next   ebb  at  the 


was  nearly  five  o'clock ;  the  labourers  had 
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finished  their  day's  work  and  gone  home ;  but 
after  a  short  delay,  a  young  man  was  produced, 
who  undertook  the  mission,  and  started,  carrying 
a  little  note  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  certify  their 
safety,  and  desire  the  bearer  might  be  weD  re- 
warded. 

It  would  probably  be  late  before  the  messengei^ 
reached  the  Park ;  but  "  better  late  than  never,'^ 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  with  which   philosophical, 
observation  she  folded  and  dispatched  her  note_ 
They  went  to  the  porch  to  see  him  start ;  th 
rain    and  sleet  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  wa 
more  furious  than  ever;    driving    the    blackes 
clouds   across  the   sky,  through  the  chinks  a 
which  the  pale   moon,  low  down  in  the  west^ 
sometimes  shone,  whilst  ever   and  anon  fierce 
flashes  of  pink  and  purple  lightning  rushed  out, 
flooding   the  whole   landscape  with  a  dazzling 
brightness,  and  quivering  again  and  again  across^ 
the  cloudy  masses  above  their  heads.     Thunder 
they  could  not  hear ;  it  was  probably  lost  in  the 
overwhelming  war  of  the  breakers  on  the  rocks 
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bellow.  The  house  stood  just  at  the  head  of  a 
little  cove,  one  of  the  few  spots  along  the  wild 
coast  where  there  was  good  landing  for  a  boat; 
and  so  close  to  the  shore  were  they,  that  they 
coijd  feel  the  ground  vibrate  beneath  their  feet, 
as  wave  after  wave  flung  itself  in  fury  against 
tlie  perpendicular  barrier  of  limestone. 

•**  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  presently,  in 
^  vhisper ;  "  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  the  glare 
^^  the  lightning,  make  me  uncomfortable." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  recommend  you  to  go 
^Q,"  was  his  reply ;  "  for  myself,  I  want  to  get  a 
^cw  of  the  sea,  and  shall  try  to  make  my  way 
*iowQ  to  the  shore.  You  will  not  mind  my 
l^sviDg  you?" 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that/'  she  said,  as 

^he  grasped  his  arm  and  led  him  into  the  house ; 

^'^  suppose  you  were  to  be  blown  over  the  cliflf,  or 

^mething  dreadful  of  the  sort,  what  would  your 

master  say  ?" 

He  smiled.     '*  It  is  not  such  a  novelty  to  me 

VOL.  III.  D 
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to  be  out  in  a  storm.  I  tliink  }ou  may  trust 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  will  soon  be 
back/' 

Reluctantly  she  saw  him  leave  her.     She  ML  ^^Mt 
nervous  and  uncomfortable ;  the  having  no 
to  do,  made  her  fanciful,  perhaps.     She  sat  b 
the  fire,  and  tried  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  thi 
mistress   of  the   house,   who  was   engaged 
giving  his  supper  to  a  fat  boy  about  a  year  old 
then  she  attempted  to  coax  one  of  the  othe 
children  to  come  to  her,  but  neither  effort  wa 

successful;  the  mother  answering  briefly,  as 
each  question  were  an  interruption,  the  little 
being  unconquerably  shy. 

Suddenly,  however,   Gerard  rushed  into  tlta^ 
house,  calling  the  farmer,  in  a  hurried  mann 
Mr.  Pearce  came  out  from  a  back-door,  ap 
rently  having  been  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
toilette  after  work ;  before  Mrs.  Lawrence  ha 
time  to  ask  what  was  the  matter — 

'*  There's   a   vessel   drifting  fast    upon   tk^ 
shore  I"  Gerard  exclaimed  ;  "  I  saw  her  by  the 
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lightnii^.     She   must  go   to   pieces  instantly. 
See  if  we  can  save  the  crew." 

Mr.  Pearce  readily  acquiesced,  and  only  waited 
to  hurry  on  a  thick  coat ;  whilst  Captain  Barton 
hastily  apologized  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  for  leaving 
Uer,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  per* 
haps,— certainly  his  duty — and  must  have  his 
first  thought. 

He  was  gone  before  she  could  answer.     She 
Went  agun  to  the  door,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
following ;  but  after  feeling   her  way  along  the 
Wall  of  the  house,  she  found  it  impossible,  on 
turning   the  corner,  to  stand   for   even   a  few 
minutes  against  the  wind.     Breathless  and  al- 
nriost  exhausted,  she  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
house,  and  then,  impatient  of  inaction  and  long- 
ing to  see  somethmg,  she  asked  if  there  was  not 
a  window  in  the  house  commanding  a  view  of 
the  sea. 

Mrs.  Pearce,  who  was  laying  her  infant  in  I: is 
cradle,  seemed  glad  to  purchase  peace  from  her 
guest  by  taking  her  up  to  an  attic,  which,  from 

D  2 
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its  little  dormer  window  in  the  thatch,  afforded 
a  view  of  a  long  line  of  coast,  and  the  whole  of^kr^sf 
the  cove  below.  Here  she  said  she  must  leave^^^e 
her ;  and  setting  down  the  candle,  she  quittefi^  ^d 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  directed  all  her  energies  tazi^-o 
open  the  window,  and  having  with  some  troubl^^  Je 
accomplished  her  purpose,  the  furious  blast  whict 
immediately  rushed  in,  extinguished  the  candle 
and  slammed  the  door.  However,  she  did  nor-  «t 
mind ;  she  did  not  even  heed  the  wind  which^B 
swept  past;  her  whole  thoughts  were  concen-  -^- 
trated  on  the  view  before  her.  By  the  pal^^  ^ 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  she  could  distinctl^^iU 
see  the  outline  of  the  coast,  made  visible  by  th*'  ^ 
line  of  snowy  surf  which  edged  it.  The  rock^  ^ 
themselves  stood  up  in  huge  black  masses,  look- 
ing most  forbidding  and  inhospitable,  and  evei 
in  the  miniature  harbour  just  below  the  house^ 
the  long,  dark  waves  swelled  in  angrily,  aod 
rushed  in  torrents  of  sparkling  foam  far  up 
owards    the    narrow     line     of     green     turf,         l 
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hich    formed    the   usual    boundary   of    high 
ater. 

Beyond  was  the  sea,  indistinct  and  gloomy, 
coept  when  the  glare  of  the  lightning  made 
rery  object  visible.  Then  she  thought  she 
mid  discover  a  dark  mass  on  the  surface  of 
le  waves;  but  whether  it  was  a  projecting 
ick,  or  a  helpless  vessel,  she  could  not  tell,  in 
le  momentary  glimpse  afforded  her.  Breath- 
ssly  and  anxiously  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
K>t,  and  waited  for  the  revelation  which  the 
sxt  flash  might  afford.  It  came,  and  it  seemed 
»  her  that  the  dark  object  had  moved  nearer ; 
lit  she  could  hardly  decide.  Then  came  a  sud- 
en  illumination  dose  to  the  rocks ;  the  men  of 
le  coast-guard  had  lighted  a  blue  light,  and  the 
krange,  ghastly  glare  shone  for  a  brief  space  upon 
le  crags,  and  tinged  the  restless  waves.  She 
3uld  see  their  figures  then ;  there  were  several 
ersoDS  standing  in  a  group  together  ;  she  could 
incy  the  anxious  suspense  in  which  they  watched 
oat  doomed  and  powerless  vessel.     But  what 
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was  that  to  the  feelings  of  her  miserable  crew, 
if  still  on  board,  drifting  on  and  on  to  de- 
struction ! 

Never  before,  in  all  her  life,  had  Mrs.  Law- 
rence so  forcibly  felt  how  weak,  how  insigni- 
ficant a  thing  is  man,  with  all  his  boasted  wis 
dom,   skill,    knowledge,    science ;    how   utterl 
unable  to  contend  against  the  elements  in  thei 
fury ;    how  entirely   dependent   on   Him   wh 
"  gathers  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,' 
who  places  bounds  to  the  seas  that  they  cannon  t 
pass ;  who  can  say  to   the  storm,  "  Peace,  W  ^ 

stiU." 

How  long  she  stood  there  in  that  agon— -i*y 
of  mute  apprehension  she  could  not  tell ;  bi^=^* 
at  last  she  was  roused  by  hearing  steps  apri^^ 
preaching  up  the  steep  pathway  to  the  house^^^' 
and  anxious  for  news,  she  with  some  difficulty 
felt  her  way  to  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  d< 
scending  the  stairs  just  as  the  farmer  himseC^ 
strode  into  the  kitchen. 

*'  She's  gone,  she's  done  for/'  was  his  ob^ 
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senration  as  he  removed  his  rough  coat,  aod 

shook  oflF  the  drops  which  were   standing  on 
it. 

*•  Who  ? — who  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
••  Why  the  vessel,  Ma'am  I — all  knocked  to 
^pUnters  in  ten  minutes." 

**  And  the  crew  ?"  said  she,  sickening  at  the 
^-Viought. 

"  We  don't  know ;  Captain  Barton  succeeded 
^n  saving  one  body,  a  woman  too,  but  I  doubt 
her  living.  Rocks  and  water  are  rough  play- 
fellows in  a  gale  like  this ;  but  they  are  bringing 
her  up  here,  wife,  and  you  must  get  the  bed 
ready  for  her,  and  something  hot.  The  Captain 
sent  me  on  to  say  as  how  perhaps  Madam  Law- 
rence would  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  started  up ;  the  idea  of  active 
employment  was  a  relief;  and  hastily  recalling 
such  directions  as  she  ever  heard  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  drowned,  she  tried  to  inspire  the 
fermer's  wife  with  similar  zeal.  Not  very  suc- 
cessfully at  first,  however ;  Mrs.  Pearce  seemed 
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he  Kked,  and  give  an  acooont  of  her ;  fiw 
•eif;  she  would    not  leave  the  spot,— at  1 
until  a  regular  and  efficient  nurse  were  procui^^    ed 
to  take  her  place. 

Captain  Barton  naturally  protested  agaiic  -tst 
quittine  her  in  such  circumstances;  to  whi.=aw4 
she  replied  that  he  could  do  no  possible  go^»od 
by  remaining,  unless  he  would  fetch  a 
from  Moorhaven  ;  but  she  could  not  stay  to 
talk  to  him  now,  so  she  returned  to  her  p^=3St 
beside  the  patient. 

As  consciousness  slowly  reappeared  in  fclc 
unknown,  it  became  evident  that  she  was  sufiF^er- 
ing  from  bodily  injury,  probably  oocadoned  ^y 
being  dashed  against  the  rodcy  beach;  a.^^ 
Mrs.  Lawrence  grew  evoy  quarter  of  an  hc^'^r 
more  conTinced  of  the  necessity  of  having  s^st* 
g^cal  assistance.  The  stranger  had  groaned  so 
painfully  on  every  attempt  to  move,  as  to  ala:^^ 
ti>em  deeply ;  she  had  also  unclosed  her  cy«s, 
and  murmured  such  incoherent  words,  as  maWe 
them  at  first  think  she  was  delirious ;  but  b/- 
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id-by,  Mrs.  Lawrence  caught  the  accents  more 
stinctly,  and  ascertained  that  she  spoke  French 
id  that  her  exclamations  were  simply  expres- 
)ns  of  suffering. 

She  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  Cap- 
in  Barton  were  still  there ;  but  she  found  only 
dip  of  paper  on  the  table,  with  a  few  words 
itten,  to  say  he  had  gone  to  Moorhaven  for  a 
rgeon,  and  hoped  to  be  back  before  midnight. 
le  looked  at  her  watch,  and  found  it  was 
"eady  nearly  eleven  o'clock ;  so  returning  to 
e  bed-room,  she  sent  both  Mrs.  Pearce  and 
e  maid  to  bed,  declaring  her  intention  of  re- 
lining  all  night  beside  the  stranger. 
It  was  not  much  use  for  Mrs.  Pearce  to  re- 
instrate,  for  she  had  no  bed  to  offer  the  lady  ; 
t  she  wanted  to  sit  with  her.  This,  however, 
rs.  Lawrence  would  not  hear  of;  and  as  she 

d  all  the  weight  of  superior  authority  and  con- 
ence  on  her  side,  of  course  she  had  her  own 
y,  and  was  left  alone  to  fulfil  her  self-imposed 
(k  of  nurse. 
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She  sat  in  the  large,  low,  dark  bed-room,  and 
watched  the  shadows  which  the  jQiickering  fire- 
light or  dull  tallow-candle  threw  from  the  quaint 
antique  furniture.  She  listened  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  dying  gale,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  now 
retreating  with  the  ebbing  tide;  she  gazed  at 
the  worn  face  of  the  suffering  woman  beside  her, 
where  the  flush  of  fever  seemed  to  be  succeedii^ 
the  pallidhue  which  had  looked  so  like  death ;  and 
as  she  marked  her  hurried  breathing  and  her  rest- 
less state — for  she  seemed  rather  insensible  than 
asleep — she  longed  more  and  more  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  surgeon,  who  might  relieve  her  from 
a  weight  of  responsibility  and  a  state  of  anxiety 
becoming  every  moment  more  intolerable. 

The  welcome  sound  of  the  tramp  of  horses 
at  a  sharp  trot  at  length  met  her  ears ;  anA 
hastily,  but  quietly  stealing  out,  she  met  Gerard 
in   the   porch,   attended  by  the   object  of  her 
wishes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  compli- 
ments which  Mr.  Bogue  poured  out  on  Mrs. 
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Lawrence's  generous  benevolence  and  singular 
presence  of  mind ;  compliments  which  were  so 
impatiently  listened  to,  that  Gerard  wondered 
the  doctor  did  not  perceive  how  very  imperti- 
nent she  considered  them.     His  opinion  of  the 
patient  was  all  she  cared  for.     The  injuries  he 
discovered  were  severe,  and  might  be  serious  in 
their  results,  without  great  care,  but  were  not 
necessarily  fatal  if  fever  could  be  averted,  for 
which  purpose  he  gave  many  directions;    and 
after  dressing  the  wounds  and  contusions  she 
had  received,  he  left  the  farm,  with  a  promise 
to  send  over  as  early  as  possible  a  trust-worthy 
person  to  take  the  oiSce  of  nurse,  and  thus 
allow  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  return  home  in  peace. 

He  had  hardly  gone,  when  another  step  was 
heard  approaching,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  appeared, 
coming,  in  a  natural  and  excusable  state  pf  anxi- 
ety, to  know  what  detained  his  wife,  and  hoping 
to  take  her  home.  Of  course  this  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  at  present ;  and  after  Gerard 
had  imparted  to  him  a   succinct  narrative   of 
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what  had  passed,  he  proposed  that  Captain  Bar- 
ton should  return  to  Airstone  P^k,  whilst  he 
took  up  the  watch  for  the  rest  of  the  night  at 
the  farm-house.  As  this  was  for  several  rea- 
sons the  most  eligible  arrangement,  it  was  finally 
agreed  to,  and  the  sailor  left  them,  engaging  to 
send  the  carriage  before  break&st  the  next 
morning  to  bring  the  others  home,  as  Mrs. 
Lawrence  trusted  that  before  that  time  the  pro^ 
mlsed  nurse  would  have  arrived  from  Moor-- 
haven  to  t^ke  her  place. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


**  We  barter  life  for  pottage — sell  true  bliss 

For  wealth  or  power,  for  pleasure  or  renown  ; 
Thus  Esau  like,  our  father's  blessing  miss. 
Then  wash  with  fruitless  tears  our  faded  crown.*' 


The  tardy  dawn  was  hardly  struggling  with  the 
^tar-light  of  a  calm  winter's  night,  when  Mrs. 
X^awrence,  who  had  been  quietly  gazing  from 
the  window  at  the  sky,  had  her  attention  re- 
called to  the  bed  by  a  few  words  from  the 
stranger,  who,  in  a  low  voice,  asked  in  good 
French,  "  Who  was  there  ?" 

The  answer,  in  the  same  language,  that  she 
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was  a  friend,  and  a  recommendation  to  lie  still, 
were  followed  by  a  sigh,  as  the  patient  turning 
away,  murmured,  "  I  hoped  I  was  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  So  you  are,"  answered  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in 
her  native  tongue,  "  but  we  are  not  the  less 
your  friends,  although  we  are  strangers." 

''  England  1"  exclaimed  the  other,  starting 
up — "  Ah,  tell  me  where  ?" 

''  Lie  down,  or  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"  Am  I  near  Moorhaven  ?  —  near  Captain 
Barton  ?— tell  me  that." 

"  Not  so  near  as  you  were  last  night,  when 
he  saved  you  from  drowning ;  but  how  do  you 
know  Captain  Barton,  when  he  does  not  cer- 
tainly know  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  curious. 

''  Ah,  never  mind  !  tell  me,  has  he — does  he 
still  be  kind  to — mais  je  crains  de  parler — 
but  no,  is  there  still  a  little  boy  with  him  ?" 
She  seemed  wildly  anxious  for  the  answer,  her 
black  eyes  flashing,  and  her  eager  hand  grasping 
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her  companion's  arm,  in  the  energy  of  suspense 
and  dread. 

''  Louis  ?  yes,  he  is  quite  well ;  but  who  are 
you?" 

"  Well,  ah  I  I  am  thankful — well  is  he,  quite 
quite  well  ?  and  happy,  too  ?  " 

"  Both  one  and  the  other — Captain  Barton 
doats  on  him.  But  who  are  you  ?  His  mo- 
ther?" more  eagerly  inquired  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

"  I  am." 

"  His  real  mother  ?  why  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Who  are  you  ?  and  who  is  his  father  ?" 

"  I  am  his  mother,  his  true,  most  unfortu- 
nate, miserable  mother !" 

''I  believe  you  ought  not  to  talk  now,  so 
perhaps  you  must  not  answer  my  question  ; 
only  say  would  you  like  to  see  Louis  ?" 

"  Should  I  ? — ah,  madame,  are  you  a  mo- 
ther ?  But  it  is  the  Captain  whom  I  want  to 
see  ;  he  has  papers,  proofs  of  Louis's  birth  and 
his  claims  in  his  hands.  I  would  see  him  be- 
fore I  saw  my  son." 
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"  Well,  really,  if  you  wish  to  see  either,  you 
must  hold  your  tongue  now,  for  you  will  talk 
yourself  into  a  fever  otherwise  ;  though  I  am 
dying  of  curiosity  to  ask  questions,  I  must 
actually  insist  on  silence.  Do  try  to  go  to 
sleep." 

The  Frenchwoman,  however,  could  not  rest 
until  she  had  made  Mrs.  Lawrence  give  ff$ 
word  that  she  should  see  Captain  Barton  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  sent  to  her,  and  when 
satisfied  on  this  point,  she  was  breaking  out 
every  now  and  then  with  questions  about 
Louis.  What  was  he  like,  and  how  had  he 
improved,  and  was  he  gentil^  sage^  aimablef 
so  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  found  the  best  way  to 
quiet  her  was  to  talk  on  about  the  child,  de- 
scribing his  ways,  occupations,  habits  and  ac- 
quirements, with  all  the  minute  accuracy  of 
which  she  was  mistress. 

Soothed  by  the  pleasing  intelligence  and  the 
low  murmuring  tones  of  the  English  lady's  sweet 
voice,  the  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  quiet  happi- 
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ness,  until  she  dropped  into  a  profound  and 
healthy  sleep. 

Then  Mrs.  Lawrence  stole  away  to  the  little 
front  parlour,  where  her  husband  had  passed 
the  night  as  well  as  he  could,  on  the  hard, 
smooth,  narrow  horsehair- covered  article,  which 
Mrs.  Pearce  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  sofa. 

His  slumbers  had  not  been  very  profound  or 
refreshing,  nor  was  his  couch  so  luxurious  as 
to  make  him  unwilling  to  arise  from  it,  when 
his  wife  appeared  with  a  face  indicative  of  im- 
portant intelligence  to  be  communicated. 

She  eagerly  repeated  what  she  had  just  learnt 
from  the  Frenchwoman,  and  added  a  great 
many  conjectures  of  her  own,  relative  to  the 
situation  and  rank  in  life  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  resolved  between  them  that  Cap- 
tain Barton  should  be  informed  of  the  discovery, 
and  sent  to  visit  her,  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow 
Louis  to  see  his  mother,  or  hear  the  particulars 
relative  to  his  birth. 
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Mr.  Bogue  and  the  sick-nurse  arrived  at  the 
farm-house  much  about  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Lawrence's  carriage  was  seen  slowly  advanciog 
down  the  rough  lane  which  was  the  only  ap- 
proach to  it;  so  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  able 
to  resign  her  charge  into  other  hands,  and,  with 
many  injunctions,  to  take  care  of  the  stranger, 
and  ask  for  everything  she  needed,  she  quitted 
the  scene  which  had  served  as  an  introduction 
to  what  she  anticipated  would  be  an  interesting 
discovery,  leading  to  the  gratification  of  a  long- 
protracted  fit  of  curiosity. 

When  Gerard  Barton  heard  the  message 
which  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  commissioned  to  de- 
liver to  him  from  the  woman  whose  life  he  had 
saved  the  night  before,  instead  of  going  to 
morning  service  as  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
doing,  he  started  off  at  once  on  foot,  full  of 
interest  and  excitement  to  hear  who  she  was 
and  what  she  had  to  say.  The  Frenchwoman 
was  awake  when  he  reached  the  house ;  and  the 
nurse,  whom  he  first  met,  declared  that  she  had 
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several  times  expressed  the  strongest  anxiety  to 
see  him.  He  was  at  once  introduced  into  the 
room,  and  the  woman  eagerly  gazing  on  his 
face,  askedy  in  quick,  hurried  tones,  if  he  were 
Captain  Barton  ? 

Satisfied  by  his  assurances,  she  bade  him  sit 
down,  and  drawing  a  curtain  partly  between 
them,  she  said,  after  a  little  pause — 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  Louis,  I  know ;  the 
lady  who  was  here  last  night  told  me  that ;  she 
told  me,  too,  that  the  young  lady  who  first  saw 
him,  first  adopted  him,  had  married,  so  I  must 
address  myself  to  you.  I  am  come  now  to  do 
Louis  justice,  and  see  him  righted,  and  I  declare 
to  you  most  solemnly,  not  for  my  own  sake  at 
all.  Will  you  promise,  Captain  Barton,  on  the 
word  of  a  brave  and  generous  English  sailor,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  on  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,  to  assist  in  an  act  of  justice  and 

right?" 

"  If  you  can  prove  to  me,  my  good  woman, 
that  justice  and  truth  are  on  your  side,  I  promise 
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to  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  powar.     I  give 
you  my  word  as  a  man  and  a  Christian." 

"  I  thank  you.  The  proofs  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  are  in  your  hands  or  the  young 
lady's  already.  I  trust  to  you. — Listen. — My 
name  was  Annette  Manier ;  I  am  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France ;  I  and  my  two  brothers 
lived  with  my  father  in  a  village  not  far  from 
Bourdeau.  We  were  respected,  and  in  a  good 
position.  Pierre,  my  eldest  brother,  helped  my 
father  in  the  vineyard.  Etienne  was  derk  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  the  city.  We  were  all 
happy,  except  when  Pierre  was  cross  at  times. 
Etienne  was  never  cross ;  he  always  gave  way 
to  my  eldest  brother.  I  loved  him  dearly  ;  but 
oh,  he  was  weak.  There  came  a  stranger,  an 
Englishman ;  he  admired  me ;  I  was  handsome ; 
he  had  a  winning  tongue  ;  and  I  loved  him.  I 
will  not  tell  you  his  name ;  he  was  called  then 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
true  name  talked  of.  My  father  died  ;  and  in 
my  grief  and  desolation,  the  Englishman  con- 
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soled  me,  oh,  so  kindly !    He  proposed  marriage 
— honourable  marriage !    Till  that  time,  Pierre 
bad  doubted  him,  and  would  never  leave  us  to- 
gether ;  but  he  agreed  to  the  Englishman's  pro- 
posals ;  and  because  it  was  too  soon  after  my 
father's  death  to  marry  publicly,  it  was  hurriedly 
settled  that  the  ceremony  should  be  as  private 
as  possible.     The  proofs  you  have, — for,  indeed, 
we  were  legally  married.     Oh,  how  he  loved  me 
at  first.     We  travelled  about  the  Pyrenees  and 
through  parts  of  Spain.     But  slowly  his  love 
cooled,  and  I  felt  a  change  ;  he  sighed,  yawned, 
looked  weary,  in  my  presence.      Then  he  re- 
turned with  me  to  Bourdeau ;    and  we  stayed 
there  together  for  a  week  or  two ;  then  he  left 
me  for  a  while  to  go  to  Paris.     Just  after  he  left 
me,  I  found  that  I  might  become  a  mother — but 
he  did  not  know  it.     I  was  amply  supplied  with 
money ;  we  believed  he  was  the  master  of  mil- 
lions ;  so  Pierre,  trusting  to  his  kindness,  specu- 
lated ; — lost — lost  money  that  was  not  his,  and 
dreaded  complete  ruin.     I  had  not  enough  then 
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the  marriage^  which  my  husband  had  aDoved 
me  to  keep,  were  in  your  hands,  and  M.  de  Veii 
doubted  about  it.     He  offered  to  go  to  England 
and  make  discoveries,  find  out  my  husband,  and 
sound  him  about  his  son ;  he  weot — just  then 
Etienne  became  worse,  and  his  long  iDness  closed 
a  fortnight  ago.     No  sooner  was  he  in  his  grave 
than  Pierre  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
me  to  England,  and  compelling  my  husband  to 
own  my  rights,  or  else  make  it  worth  our  while 
to  be  silent.     There  was  no  proof  against  Piene 
now  Etienne  was  gone ;  the  guilt  was  his  of  the 
forgery,  but  the  act  had  been  Etienne's.     So  he 
was  safe,  and  could  be  bold.     We  meant  to  find 
you  out,  daim  my  papers,  and  your  assistance 
to  see  right  done  to  Louis. 

'*  We  started  in  the  vessel  you  saw  wrecked. 
The  wind  was  contrary — we  had  a  tedious  pas- 
sage ;  then  came  a  calm.  Pierre  was  furious  ; 
he  drank  too  much  brandy ;  he  fell  overboard, 
and  sank  before  my  eyes.  Oh,  sir,  I  felt  so 
desolate ;  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  my  brother; 
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and  I  was  left  alone  with  those  strange  men.  I 
don't  know  what  came  next  exactly,  but  there 
was  a  storm  arose ;  and  whilst  I  was  weeping 
in  my  little  cabin,  the  furious  waves  buffetted 
the  vessel — she  became  unmanageable — we  were 
driven  towards  the  coast.  The  three  men  de- 
serted her ;  they  took  to  the  boat.  I  was  atraid, 
and  chose  rather  to  risk  remaining  in  the  bigger 
vesseL  We  were  dashed  oo  the  rocks,  and  you 
saved  my  life — you  who  have  been  as  a  father 
to  my  boy." 

The  poor  woman  told  her  tale  in  broken  and 
detached  sentences,  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
Geraurd  listened  in  profound  silence,  but  wiien 
at  last  she  stopped,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth — 

"  If  the  papers  I  hold  in  my  possession  con- 
firm your  story,  I  will  support  your  cause  with 
all  my  power.  I  promise  you,  by  all  I  hold 
most  sacred,  that  Louis  shall  find  a  friend  in 
me,  and  that  1  will  spare  neither  time,  nor 
trouUe,  nor  expense,  to  restore  him  to  the 
estate  of  his  father,  if  it  is  his  due." 

£  2 
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She  ardently  thanked  him. 

''  And  of  course/'  pursued  he,  after  a  pause, 
''  you  have  never  seen  your  husband  since  you 
first  parted,  nor  he  his  child  as  yet?" 

''  Yes,  I  have  seen  him ;  twice  I  saw  him, 
though  he  knew  it  not ;  still  less  did  he  imagine 
that  it  was  his  own  son  whom  he  clasped  in  hb 


arms." 


"Aye — where — when?"    swd    Gerard,   im- 
patiently. 

''  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  saw 
Louis.  I  shudder  as  I  recal  his  danger !  You 
were  not  there,  when  a  stranger  to  the  child 
leaped  into  the  waves  and  saved  him.  Little 
did  he  guess  whose  eyes  were  gazing  at  him 
from  the  rocks  above;  whose  heart  blessed 
him  for  his  bold  and  noble  deed ;  as  little 
that    he    held    in    his    arms    his    own   infant 


son. 


**  What  ?"  exclaimed  Gerard,  absolutely  spring- 
ing up,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  startled 
horrified    expression — "-You  do  not  mean — it 
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cannot  be  —  the   man   who   saved   Louis  was 

not " 

"  He  was  my  husband/'  replied  she ;  "  why 
are  you  so  concerned  ?" 

''  Impossible !"  exclaimed  he  again,  more 
vehemently ;  ''  it  is  a  mistake,  a  delusion ;  it 
must  be.  It  was  some  chance  resemblance 
which  deceived  vou.  Even  he  could  not  be  so 
desperate  a  villain  as  that.     It  is  a  delusion." 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  with  warmth.  "  It  is  no 
mistake.  I  knew  him  all  too  well ;  and  I  saw 
him  again,  once  more,  when  the  young  lady 
gave  me  the  money  which  I  returned  to  her  as 
a  token.     You  have  it  still,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  His  name — tell  me  his  name — his  real  En- 
glish name,"  said  Gerard,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
whisper  of  suppressed  emotion. 

She  paused,  felt  on  her  breast  for  something, 
looked  round  distressed ;  but  her  eye  fell  on  a 
small  gold  cross  which  lay  on  the  table  near 
It  bad  been  taken  from  her  the  night  before. 
She  pointed  to  it.     "  Give  it  me." 
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He  obeyed  tSieotij.  The  boifiog  of  his  blood 
as  it  rushed  through  his  veins,  roused  by  the 
bumiog  anger,  the  fear,  the  cold  su^eose,  the 
outraged  feelings,  the  furious  jealousy,  the  in** 
dignant  surprise  of  the  moment,  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  speech.  He  could  only  look. 
She  took  the  cross,  kissed  it,  and  dien  touching 
a  spring,  it  opened  and  disdosed  a  braid  of 
black  hair,  around  which  was  engraved  upon  the 
gold : 

Owen  Mortimeh,  a  safemme. 
Juin  20-  1840. 

"There  is  the  name,''  said  she,  as  she  ex- 
tended it  towards  him.  ''  Read ;  was  not  he 
the  man  who  saved  Louis  in  the  sea?  And 
if  you  still  doubt,  bring  me  the  papers  I 
entrusted  to  you,  and  you  will  see  the  same 
confirmed." 

Gerard  gazed  for  a  short  space  upon  the 
name  in  silence,  then  exclaiming,  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  startled  his  companion, — 

"  Oh,  Nora  !    The  villain,  the  double-viSaiD  ! 
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if  there  is  justice  in  this  world,  he  shall  meet 
with  it ;"  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

To  go  to  Rock  Cottage,  obtain  and  examine 
the  papers  alluded  to,  and,  should  Annette's 
assertions  be  confirmed,  to  pursue  the  traitor 
with  the  punishment  which  the  laws  of  his 
country  threatened  for  such  a  crime,  was  his 
one  idea.  Vengeance,  a  burning,  consuming 
desire  for  yengeance  on  the  man  who  had  so 
deeply  vTronged  an  innocent  and  confiding  girl, 
who  had  deceived,  betrayed,  and  then  made  her 
miserable ;  this  was  his  engrossing  object,  the 
only  wish  and  hope  he  seemed  capable  of 
forming. 

As  he  was  hurrying,  blinded  by  his  feelings, 
firom  the  house,  he  encountered  once  more  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  he 
actually  ran  against  the  gentleman  in  the  passage 
before  he  discovered  he  was  there. 

"  Why,  Barton,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  his 
firiend.  **  On  my  honour,  you  look  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  the  furies.     What  has  happened  ?" 
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''  For  mercy's  sake,  speak/'  cried  the  lady, 
alarmed,  as  she  looked  at  his  countenaDoe  so 
white  and  all  convulsed  with  the  emotions  of 
his  mind.  '*Is  the  Frenchwoman  worse? 
What  is  it?" 

He  dragged  them  into  the  porch,  and  there 
said,  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  **  Do  not  stop  me ; 
I  must  go  to  Rock  Cottage  instantly,  for  the 
papers  about  Louis :  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose.     Let  me  go." 

"  Let  me  drive  you  over,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence ; 
'*the  dog- cart  is  at  the  gate;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
can  stay  here  till  we  return." 

She  assented.  They  had  driven  over  as  soon 
as  she  had  rested  after  her  night's  watch,  to 
bring  some  necessary  articles  for  the  sick  woman, 
who,  of  course,  was  totally  destitute,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence declaring:  that  she  could  not  attend  to 
anything  else  until  she  knew  her  patient's  wants 
were  properly  supplied.  So  whQst  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  gone  to  church  on  that  Christ- 
mas   morning,    the    husband    and    wife    had 
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started  again  for  the  lonely  &rm  by  the  sea- 
side. 

Captain  Barton  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
which  was  so  opportunely  made,  and  being  too 
impatient  to  brook  a  moment's  delay,  he  sprang 
into  the  vehicle,  and  entreated  the  other  to  be 
quick.  With  a  parting  word  to  his  wife, 
Mr.  Liawrence  complied,  and  in  a  short  space 
they  were  proceeding  along  the  coast  road  to 
Rock  Cottage,  at  the  quickest  trot  of  a  fast- 
stepping  horse. 

About  ten  minutes  passed  in  profound  silence, 
then  Mr.  Lawrence  took  advantage  of  an  ascent 
which  compelled  him  to  slacken  the  pace,  to  turn 
to  his  companion,  and  say,  after  a  contemplative 
look  at  his  bent  brow,  compressed  lips,  and 
folded  arms, — 

**  May  I  ask  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"The  matter!"  exclaimed  Gerard,  fiercely, 
and  stamping  his  foot;  "that  if  that  woman's 
story  is  true,  earth  does  not  hold  so  deep-dyed 
a  villain  as  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Briefly  Park  ;  and 

£   o 
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that  should  it  prove  true,  diagrBoe,  ezQe,  punishh 
ment  shall  faU  on  the  wretch,  if  there  is  justice 
in  England,  in  q>ite  of  his  name  and  his 
fortune." 

**  You  rave,  Barton  V*  exdaimed  his  astonished 
companion. 

"  No,  I  am  in  earnest  If  this  accusation  is 
true,  so  may  Heaven  help  me,  as  I  see  justice 
done  to  the  oppressed,  and  punishment  heaped 
on  the  traitor." 

"  Surely  you  forget ; — consider,  you  cannot 
punish  the  husband  without  involving  the  wife — 
you  cannot  bring  disgrace  on  Mortimer  without 
your  cousin  enduring  her  share.'' 

**  Lawrence,  Nora  is  not  his  wife." 

"  Not  his  wife  ! — are  you  mad !" 

''  Not  his  wife,  I  say.  This  woman  has  all 
but  proved  her  claim,  and  Louis  is  his  son. 
Can  you  wonder,  that  when  writhing  under  such 
a  discovery,  I  long  to  punish  the  villain  who  has 
made  such  a  being  his  victim  ;  who  has  robbed 
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her  and  hers  of  peace  and  happiness  by  his  black 
treachery? 

'*  Can  this  be  true  of  Mortimer  ?''  said  the 
other,  doubtfully.  '*  It  would  need  strong  proof 
to  oonvince  me  of  such  cold-blooded  and  most 
impolitic  cruelty.  It  is  a  serious  diarge  to 
accuse  a  man  of  bigamy.  Consider,  Barton, 
how  improbable  an  accusation.'' 

'*  We  shall  see  when  I  get  home.  Could  you 
Dot  go  foster  f^ 

Mr.  Lawrence  touched  up  his  horse  and 
wisely  held  his  tongue,  until  they  reached  the 
cottage  gate.     Gerard  sprang  out 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  he  said,  ''  I  will  not  be 
long,"  and  disappeared. 

In  a  very  brief  space  he  returned. 
"  Whither  now  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Lawrence. 
"  To  Pearce's  farm.     These  papers  must  be 
opened   in   her   presence,    and   you    must    be 
there." 

The  drive  back  was  accomplished  in  profound 
silence. 
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MeaDwhfle,  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  gone  in  to 
see  the  straogery  and  found  poor  Annette  in  to 
agony  of  trouble  and  suspense.  She  had  seen 
that  her  communication  had  produced  the  most 
violent  effect  upon  Captain  Barton,  and  she 
dreaded  what  the  result  might  be.  Ignorance 
of  English  laws,  and  uncertainty  regarding  her 
rights,  made  her  fear  for  Louts  and  his  future 
prospects.  Why  was  the  Captain  so  aunaged  f 
what  would  the  consequence  be  ?  Was  it  with 
her  he  was  angry  ?  would  he  give  up  Louis  1 
why  had  she  told  him  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  she  was  debating  in 
her  mind,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  softly  approached 
her  bed  to  see  how  she  was  progressing. 

The  Frenchwoman's  first  impulse  was  to  de- 
mand an  immediate  explanation  firom  the  En- 
giish  lady ;  but  apprehension  checked  her,  and 
sde  onl)  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions,  can- 
tioubly  worded  for  fear  of  doing  harm. 

"  Did  you,  madame,  know  the  gentleman  who 
saved  Louis  in  the  sea  ?'* 
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The  answer,  of  course,  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

**  And  where  does  be  live  ?  what  is  his 
name  ?  is  he  a  resident  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?" 

Such  were  Annette's  next  enquiries ;  made, 
perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  vague  notion,  that  after 
all  there  had  been  some  mistake  on  her  own 
part  as  to  his  identity. 

But  every  reply  served  only  to  confirm  her 
previous  convictions. 

Her  next  question  was  still  more  important. 

"  Is  he  in  any  way  connected  with  Captain 
Barton?" 

This  was  the  very  point  at  which  she  aimed, 
and  she  listened  in  trembling  for  the  answer. 

''  Yes,  there  is  a  sort  of  connection,  and  if 
you  wish  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Mortimer, 
you  can  easily  do  it  through  Captain  Barton. 
But  I  warn  you,  that  Mr.  Mortimer  is  one  of 
those  proud  and  cold  men,  who  is  little  likely  to 
care  even  for  the  child  he  saved.     An  instinct 
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of  courage  made  him  act  then,  but  I  have  no 
idea  that  he  has  subsequently  troubled  himsdf 
about  the  boyJ 

''  But  what  is  he  to  the  Captain  ? 

"  He  married  his  cousin." 

''  Ah  1  was  the  first  Mrs.  MfHtimer,  then,  his 
cousin  ?     That  explains." 

'*  No,  not  the  first ;  she  has  been  dead  for 
these  ten  years :  the  present  wife  is  the  youi^ 
lady,  the  Miss  Moore  who  was  so  good  to 
Louis." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  wbs  startled  to  see  the  sick 
woman  spring  up  firom  her  pillows,  and  with  all 
the  emphatic  vehemence  of  her  nation,  exclaim 
with  uplifted  hands,  flushed  cheeks,  and  eyes 
which  glowed  like  coals  of  fire,  '*  del !  maii 
nan,  ce  n*eit  pas  possible  I " 

'*  Why,  what  is  the  matto*  ?  why  should  she 
not  be  his  wife  ?  They  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  I  believe,  on  the  rocks  where  you  saw 
them." 

The  crimson   colour   faded   from   Annette's 
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cheeks,  and  a  livid  hue  succeeded,  as  she  forced, 
in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper  from  her  white,  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  question,  ''And  what  is  done  in 
your  country  to  a  man  who  marries  another 
wife,  whilst  he  has  one  living  already  ?" 

A  sudden  light  flashed  across  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's mind  as  she  saw  and  heard  the  emotion 
of  her  companion.  She  caught  the  out-stretched 
hand,  and  gazing  in  the  stranger's  eyes,  said, 
in  a  trembUng  voice,  "  You  do  not  say  so  ?" 

"  It  is  true." 

A  sort  of  sickness  came  over  the  astonished 
auditor,  but  after  a  pause,  she  whispered, ''  And 
ire  you  his  wife  ?" 

''  HAas,  que  oui.     Je  la  suis  r 

Then  there  was  a  silence  between  them. 
Annette  sank  back  from  weakness,  and  lay  with 
her  eyes  fastened  on  her  companion's  face,  in  a 
mute  agony  of  fear  and  anxiety.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence was  turning  over  in  her  mind  the  proba- 
bilities as  to  the  truth  of  what  she  had  just 
heard.     She  could  not  believe  it;  and  the  con- 
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viction  arose,  that  the  poor  FrenchwomaD  was 
the  victim  to  some  decepiion  on  Mr.  Mortimer's 
part.  She  might  fancy  herself  bis  wife,  but  on 
investigation  her  mistake  would  appear ;  no 
doubt  she  had  been  misled ;  he  had  probably 
been  wicked  and  treacherous,  but  he  couki 
not  have  been  so  very  foolish,  so  extremely 
mad  as  to  incur  the  guilt  of  which  she  accused 
him. 

Her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  faint 
appeal  from  Annette. 

''Madame,  do  they  punish  a  man,  in  your 
country,  who  marries  two  wives  ?" 

'*  Ye^,  surely.  I  believe  he  would  be  trans- 
ported for  life,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Ah !  then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me 
send  word  to  Mr.  Mortimer  that  he  may  escape. 
I  never  meant  to  do  him  harm.  Think  what 
it  will  be  to  him  and  to  his  family — the  dis- 
grace— the  horror — let  me  warn  him  to  save 
himself." 

"Do  not  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily—per- 
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haps  nothing  may  happen  to  him.     It  may  all 
pass  over,  all  be  hushed  up." 

**  No,  no,  I  cannot  hope  it.  Captain  Barton 
swore  that  he  would  see  punishment  awarded  to 
the  guilty,  and  his  look  was  terrible  as  he  said 
it.  He  will  neither  forgive  nor  pass  over  the 
mjury  to  his  cousin." 

Captain  Barton !  did  you  tell  him  ?" 
1  did.  Would  that  my  lips  had  been  cold 
in  death  ere  I  had  betrayed  my  husband  to  his 
enemy  !  Would  that  I  had  perished  in  the  waves, 
sooner  than  have  brought  shame  and  reproach  on 
that  sweet  girl !  Let  me  die :  let  me  die,  only  let 
me  save  him  from  prison  and  exile.  Ah,  madame, 
if  you  have  any  mercy,  any  compassion,  any  love 
for  your  husband,  pity  me.  Do  not  drive  me 
to  despair.  Let  me  send  a  word,  of  warning  to 
Mr.  Mortimer,  one  word — only  .one  !" 

"  Yes,  you  shall,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  over- 
powered by  the  poor  creature's  agony ;  "  it  can 
do  no  harm,  and  if  it  is  wrong,  I  cannot  help 
it." 
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Procuriog  from  Mrs.  Pearoe  materials  ftr 
writing,  Mrs.  Lawrence  hastily  placed  tbem 
before  Annette,  who,  propped  up  in  her  bed, 
contrived  with  trembling  fingers  to  write  a  few 
eager  lines : — 


*'  Desolate,  foriom,  half-dead,  a  b^gar  in  my 
husband's  country ;  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  strangers,  in  an  evil  hour  I  breathed  our 
secret  to  another — and  that  other  the  man  firom 
whom,  had  I  known  all,  I  would  have  hidden  it 
rather  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  I  have  be- 
trayed you  to  the  one  who  has  most  reason  to 
be  your  enemy,  and  he  has  sworn  revenge ;  ex- 
posure and  disgrace  hang  over  you.  Cruelly  as 
you  have  wronged  me,  more  cruelly  still  another, 
I  cannot  see  your  danger  without  a  word  of 
warning.  Fly !  your  liberty,  your  honour,  are 
at  stake.  It  was  for  my  son  that  I  spoke: 
alas !  better  had  it  been  for  him,  for  me,  for 
you,  for  all,  that  I  and  my  secret  had  perished 
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together.      Fly  I — save  yourself,  from  Captain 
Barton! 

"  Annette  M ." 

Cove  Farm,  near  Moorhaven. 

"  Read  it/'  said  she,  as  she  gave  the  note  to 
her  companion ;  *'  tell  me  is  it  intelligible ;  I 
hardly  know  what  I  have  said — my  brain  is 
burning  I'' 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  herself  alarmed  at  the 
glowing  cheeks,  burning  skin,  and  quick  respi- 
ration of  the  unfortunate  Annette  ;  she  could 
not  be  surprised  that  fever  should  be  the  result 
cX  such  excitement ;  but  now  she  insisted  on 
silence,  made  Annette  lie  down,  gave  her  a 
composing  draught,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet 
her  mind  by  a  solemn  promise  that  the  letter 
should  immediately  be  forwarded  to  Brierly  Hall, 
and  that  she  would  conceal  the  fact  from  Captain 
Barton. 

In  due  time  the  gentlemen  returned.  Al- 
though perfectly  quiet,  Annette  was  wide  awake. 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  protested  against  further  excite* 
meat  for  her ;  she  was  overruled  by  the  vdieineot 
resolution  of  Captain  Barton,  who  would  not 
wait,  and  also  by  the  eager  petitions  of  the 
patient  herself,  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  yoioe ; 
for  her  anxiety  to  see  him  again  was  intole- 
rable. 

The  papers,  when  opened,  contained  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ments, and  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  present  The  marriage  had  been  legaDy 
celebrated  and  attested. 

It  was  a  group  well  worth  observation ;  as 
one  after  another  they  took  up,  examined,  and 
laid  down  again  in  silence,  those  witnesses  to 
guilt  and  sorrow,  those  heralds  of  shame,  dis- 
tress, and  dishonour. 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  marked 
by  grief  and  compassion,  as  he  mentally  contem- 
plated the  facts  of  the  case  ;  that  of  his  wife  was  , 
rather  expressive  uf  perplexity  and  anxiety ;  in- 
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deed,  she  was  puzzling  her  mind  as  to  how  she 
could  best  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  culprit,  and 
defeat  the  threatened  vengeance. 

Annette  lay  glancing  from  one  to  another 
with  the  quick,  restless  gaze  of  fever,  mutely 
appealing,  as  it  were,  for  mercy  on  their  parts 
towards  the  criminal. 

But  the  face  of  Gerard  was  dark  and  dreadful. 
Et'il  passions  were  tearing  at  his  heart ;  revenge, 
long-nurtured  jealousy,  angry  triumph,  indignant 
contempt,  for  the  guilty  man  ;  a  passionate  pity 
for  his  injured  cousin ;  a  determination  to  tear 
her  from  his  rival ;  a  mad,  wild,  desperate  glad- 
ness at  the  prospect  that  she  would  be  his  no 
longer  :  such  were  the  feelings  which  swept  over 
his  heart,  as  he  unfolded  one  after  the  other 
those  fatal  documents,  and  saw  his  worst  antici- 
pations realised. 

Was  this  the  Gerard  who  had  resolved  to 
conquer  his  affection,  to  submit  bravely,  to 
endure  disappointment  with  cheerfulness? 

Ah,  he  had   allowed   himself  to  think  evil; 
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and  the  next  step  was  but  too  natural^  to  do 
it.  Yes,  be  bad  enoouraged  angiy  suspicioDS ; 
the  whisperings  of  jealousy  disguised  as  justice ; 
the  insinuations  of  disa|^xnnted  sdf-love,  which 
called  itself  concern  for  another;  and  now  he 
had  no  control  over  the  promptings  erf*  the  evil 
spirit,  which  suggested  wild  thoughts  ci  nveogd- 
fill  punishm^it. 

His  vehemence  when  withdrawn  from  the 
sick-room,  he  gave  vent  to  bis  feelings,  startled 
his  companions.  It  was  with  difBculty  that  he 
was  prevented  proceeding  instantly  to  Briefly 
HaD  to  reclaim  Nora,  and  hurl  at  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's head  the  denunciations  against  bis  villainy, 
which  were  burning  in  bis  heart. 

The  Lawrences,  husband  and  wife,  }Jeaded 
earnestly  against  so  mad  a  jNroceeding.  She,  in- 
deed, made  no  impression  by  her  arguments, 
for  she  asked  for  discretion,  secreqf,  considera- 
tion in  his  actions ;  she  prayed  him  to  remem- 
ber Mr.  Mortimer's  family,  to  have  {Hty  on  the 
feelings   of    others.     She    talked    of    honour, 
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of  forbearaoce,  of  mercy ;  but  she  talked  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Lawrence  touched  the  only  motive  which 
could  really  check  him.  His  duty  !  his  profes- 
sional duty!  He  could  not  quit  his  station 
without  leave.  No  doubt  it  might  be  obtained, 
on  application ;  but  to  venture  on  such  an  in- 
iringement  of  the  rules  of  the  serviced,  as  to  go 
away  without,  would,  unless  he  had  very  power- 
ful interest  at  head  quarters,  perhaps  be  his  ruin. 

It  was  too  true ;  and  Gerard  was  forced  to 
yield ;  forced  to  wait  in  a  state  of  frantic  des- 
peration and  impatience,  until  the  post  brought 
back  the  desired  permission.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  prey  would  escape  him.  Had  he  known 
the  active  measures  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  had 
taken  to  forward  poor  Annette's  letter  to  her 
husband,  he  could  hardly  have  felt  more  dread 
of  the  event.  The  lady  kept  her  own  coimsel, 
and  did  not  tell  any  one  save  the  writer,  that  this 
important  note  had  been  safely  posted  by  her  own 
hand. 
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The  oocopatioo  and  sohce  of  CapCaio  Butcm 
during  those  two  days,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  proper  form  of  prooeecfii^,  in 
order  to  secure  punishment  against  the  of- 
fender. 

Mr.  Lawrence  took  him  to  consult  a  firiend 
of  his  learned  in  the  hiw,  and  competent  to 
assist  him  with  advice  and  experience. 

Mr.  Hedly  listened  to  the  whde  stoiy,  with 
far  more  sedatenesss  than  Gerard  repeated  it» 
and  yet  with  evident  interest  and  compassioa 
for  somebody. 

*'  This  is  a  very  unfortunate  case,"  said  he» 
when   he   understood   the   matter.     "  What 
pity  that  this  Frenchwoman  was  saved.     As  I 
apprehend  it,  had  she  only  been  drowned,  this* 
unfortunate   afi^  would   not   have    come    to* 

light." 

•*  You  are  wrong,  sir,"  said  Gerard,  some- 
what sharply;  ''the  proofe  I  have  laid  before 
you  were  all  in  my  possession,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  must  have  bean  known." 
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"  Aye,  but  then  if  she  had  not  lived,  it  would 
have  been  easily  adjusted.  Your  cousin,  (I  think 
you  said  the  second  wife  was  your  cousin,)  might 
have  been  righted,  and  all  would  have  been 
wen." 

"  I  do  not  know  by  what  process  you  could 
have  done  right  to  my  cousin,  sir ;  what  could 
have  compensated  to  her  for  the  cruel  injury  and 
deception  practised  on  her?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing ; 
a  private  marriage  would  set  all  straight,  and  all 
public  dishonour  and  disgrace  would  be  avoided. 
But  now  you  say,  I  think,  that  this  unfortunate 
Frenchwoman  is  likely  to  live." 

Gerard  could  not  immediately  control  himself 
so  as  to  reply ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  answered,  that 
at  first  she  had  been  doing  well,  but  distress 
and  anxiety  had  brought  on  a  fever,  and  that  at 
present  her  life  was  in  a  most  precarious  state. 

"Then,  surely,  gentlemen,  you  will  wait  for 
the  issue  of  her  illness.  With  such  a  chance 
of  being  able  to  bring  things  to  an  amicable 
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ooDcIiisaoii,  3roo  will  aToid  nfrwinning  josr  cou- 
sin the  mmeoesmy  distress  wliidi  the  disoivai 
must  cause,  whilst  her  rival  lives." 

*'  I  win  wait  no  longer  than  till  I  get  kave 
of  absence  from  head  quarters ;  the  moment  I 
obtiin  that,  I  will  stait  to  rescue  my  coosin 
from  the  wretdi  who  has  deceived  hcr.^ 

Gerard  half  rose  impatiendv  as  he  spoke,  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  rushed  aww. 

''  But  as  that  cannot  be  till  to-morrow  mom- 
iog:/^  iDterposed  Mr.  Lawrence,  "you  had  better, 
iripanwbile,  learn  from  Mr.  Hedley,  the  i 
mation  which  you  require.     Let  us  hear  wl 
he  suggests." 

Gerard   sat    down    again,   and    Mr.  Hedkj  ^^ 
le^Q  in  a  soothing  tone  to  propound  his  viea    ^ 
o:   the  case.      His  idea  was,  that  tiie   matter^ 
s:;ouId  be  quietly  settled,  if  possible.     Since  tb^* 
life  of  the  first  wife  was  so  very  precarious,  why 
should  they  not  delay,  at  least,  a  short  time, 
:.ci  Sv;  spare  the  feelings  of  an  amiable  lady  f 
I^  cuse  things  turned  out  well,  the  whole  afiair 
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tnight  be  concealed  from  her ;  she  might  merely 
be  told  that,  owing  to  circumstances  unknown 
at  the  time,  her  marriage  had  been  informal ;  a 
private  ceremony  would  then  set  it  all  straight, 
and  the  real  truth  be  for  ever  buried  in  obli- 
vion. 

Gerard  was  irate.  What !  connive  at  the 
continuance  of  sin,  and  at  the  escape  of  the  sin- 
ner, for  any  possible  chance  of  ultimate  advan- 
tage ?     Never ! " 

Mr.  Hedley  thought  that  might  be  easily 
arranged.  They  might,  of  course  they  would, 
commimicate  privately  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  deserted  wife  was 
placed,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  real  truth. 
His  own  sense  of  right,  and  regard  for  their 
forbearance,  would  naturally  influence  his  con- 
duct, and  dictate  what  his  immediate  measures 
should  be.  Indeed  they  might  make  their  own 
terms  with  him — it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  should  resist — as,  of  course,  he 
would  at  once  enter  into  their  views  of  the  de- 
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of  oonoealing  the  unhicky  facts  fix>m 
TouDg  Mrs.  Mortimer,  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
wmy  left  of  securing  her  happiness. 

''I  teU   you,    sir/'   said    Gcfard,    with    in- 
tense irritation,  ''  that  you  totaHy  and  entirely 
faQ  in  appreciating  my  object  and  wishes.     To 
bush  up  this  scandalous  transaction,  ib  allow 
Mr.  Mortimer  to  profit  by  his  base  deception, 
and  retain  as  his  wife  the  victim  of  his  fraud, 
is  as  fer  from  my  desire  and  design  as  it  is 
contrary  to  morality  and  a  just  attention  to  right 
And  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  you,  who  are 
lawyer,  and  ought  therefore  to  see  deaihr  t! 
evils  of  setting  aside  justice  and  breaking 
statutes  of  the  land,  should  be  the  one  to  fro 
pose  a  plan  by  which  the  culprit  may  evade  tb^? 
penalty  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  gc^ 
on  with  impunity  in  his  course  of  crud  decep* 
tion." 

Mr.  Hedley  at  first  only  smiled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  compassionate  indulgence,  and  patient 
f<»bearance  at  the  warmth  of  this  remonstrance. 
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Then  he  answered  gravely,  but  mildly,  "  It  is 
probably  precisely  because  I  am  a  lawyer,  and 
have  been  conversant  so  often  with  the  conse- 
quences and  evils  of  cnme,  that  I  view  the  mat- 
ter as  I  do.     Lawyers,   my  dear  sir,  are  not 
men  devoid  of  all  natural  feeling,  or  necessarily 
r^ardleis  of  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity. 
They  are  not  a  set  of  beings  whose  pleasure  it  is  to 
l)ring  down  condign  punishment  on  criminals,  nor 
are  they  the  executioners  to  stem  Justice,  dealing 
out  vengeful  penalties  for  her  broken  statutes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  our  busine^  to  find 
palliatives  for  errors,  and  to  afford  assistance  in 
healing  the  woes  which  human  frailty  or  human 
passions  occasion." 

'*  I  had  rather  imagined  it  was  your  duty  to 
support  the  innocent  and  protect  the  oppressed, 
sir,"  retorted  Gerard,  indignantly  ;  "  not  to  shield 
or  exculpate  the  guilty." 

"  Granted ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  legal 
experience,  I  have  discovered  that  the  innocent 
are  oflen  best  supported  and  protected  by  ex- 
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tending  mercy  to  the  culprit  It  is  rare,  in- 
deed, in  human  actions,  that  many  are  not  com- 
promised by  the  foult  of  one ;  and  were  strict 
justice  dealt  out  to  the  offender,  the  many  iooo- 
oent  would  be  involved  in  unjust  suffering." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  would  you,  therefore,  refrain 
from  all  punishment  of  crime,  lest  it  should 
cause  additional  suffering  ?  What  check  would 
there  then  be  on  guilt  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  if  I  were  the  judge  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  sentence.     But  what  is  the 
use  of  arguing  about  generalities  in  this  way  f 
Our  present  business  is  to  arrange  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  in  the  manner  which  will  best  unite 
justice  and  mercy.     Of  course,  if  this  unhappy 
Frenchwoman  survives,  you  will  be  quite  right 
to  take  vour  cousin  awav  :   but  even  then,  I 
should  recommend  as  little  scandal  and  law  as 
possible.      An  amicable  arrangement  must  be 
made,  and  it  is  not  an  affair  in  which  the  law 
will    necessarily  interfere,   unless  you  bring   it 
down  on  your  own  heads.     But  should  this  not 
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be  the  result,  as  I  obserired  before,  the  whole  thing 
might  be  concealed  entirely,  and  all  the  &mily 
saved  from  the  miserable  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tressing case.  The  French  son,  of  course,  will 
be  brought  forward  to  his  proper  position,  but 
that  might  easily  be  managed/' 

"  1  repeat  what  I  said  before,"  cried  Gerard ; 
*'  he   shall    undergo    the    punishment   of    his 


crime. 


''That  is  transportation  for  fourteen  years," 
observed  Mr.  Hedley,  gravely. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  retorted  Captain  Bar- 
ton. 

"Transportation  for  fourteen  years,"  slowly 
repeated  the  other,  "  including  forfeitiu*e  of  pro- 
perty, loss  of  character  and  station,  disgrace  to 
his  children,  and  sorrow  to  all  connected  with 
him.  The  family  will  be  broken  up,  an  inde- 
lible stain  afiixed  to  his  name,  and  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  culprit,  you  will  be  inflicting  the 
most  cruel  of  all  injuries  on  this  unoffending 
diild,  robbing  him  of  honour  and  home,  name 
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and  respectability  ;  for  should  he  be  permitted  to 
inherit  his  paternal  estates,  what  enjoyment  could 
he  have  in  them?  It  would  be  proving  the 
existence  of  his  feither,  and  his  right  to  bis  pro- 
tection, only  that  you  might  by  the  same  act 
deprive  him  of  these  blessings.  Sir,  such  con- 
duct would  be  vengeance,  not  justice." 

Captain  Barton  winced  a  little  at  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  speaker ;  perhaps,  because 
he  had  an  inward  consciousness  that  vengeance 
was  in  truth  his  object ;  but  after  a  short  hesi- 
tation, he  went  on  abruptly — 

"  Well,  even  if  the  penalty  is  over-severe  and 
bears  hard  on  some  individuals,  that  is  not  my 
fault ;  I  did  not  make  the  law,  and  were  we  all  to 
be  influenced  by  such  feelings,  crime  would  go 
on  unblushing  and  undaunted.  No,  sir,  if  a 
man's  sins  involve  his  family  in  misery,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  prosecutor,  butx)f  the  cul- 
prit ;  but  I  deny  entirely  that  the  penalty  is  too 
severe.  Think  of  the  treachery — the  base,  the 
deliberate   perfidy  shown    towards   his   victim. 
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Think  of  the  cruel  injury  committed,  the  irreme- 
diable wrong ;  the  miserable  shame,  the  thousand 
sufferings,  of  a  gentle,  tender,  sensitive  nature 
thus  betrayed.  What  punishment,  what  disgrace, 
what  indignity,  would  be  too  severe  a  retaliation 
for  such  acts  ?  You  may  think  calmly  and  deli- 
berately  of  these  dark  deeds,  but  I — my  blood 
boils  when  I  reflect  on  them,  and  I  can  hardly 
help  calling  aloud  for  curses  on  the  head  of 
the    traitor.      Let    the   laws    of    his   country 

do   their  worst,   they   cannot   over-punish    his 

•       ?> 
cnme. 

"  Elxcuse  me,  Captain  Barton,"  said  Mr. 
Hedley,  quietly,  ''  but  it  is  not  because  I  am 
insensible  to  the  wrongs  of  either  your  unfortu- 
nate cousin,  or  her  still  more  unfortunate  and 
deserted  rival,  that  I  would  act  calmly  in  this 
case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  realise, 
so  far  as  one  can,  their  deplorable  situations, 
that  I  urge  this  line  of  conduct.  What  possible 
good  can  arise  to  your  young  relative  by  bring- 
ing her  name  before  the  public  in  a  trial  such 
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as  you  advocate  ? — making  her  and  her  wrongs 
the  subject  for  every  vulgar  newspaper  to  de- 
scant on,  the  topic  for  gossip,  not  only  amongst 
her  own  associates,  but  in  every  low  pot-house 
assembly,  where  the  doings  of  then:  superiors 
are  canvassed  by  coarse-minded  and  foul- 
mouthed  radical  demagogues-— can  this  heal  her 
sorrows  or  lighten  her  trials  ?  And  suppose  you 
carry  out  your  purpose,  you  compel  Mr.  Morti- 
mer either  to  quit  the  country  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cution, or  you  subject  him  to  the  ignominy  of 
the  legal  punishment.  In  either  case  you  effec- 
tually drive  him  from  his  home,  and  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  make  the  only  reparation  which 
he  could  offer  for  the  past,  that  which  probably 
every  feeling  and  wish  would  prompt  equally  to 
your  cousin  and  him,  and  which  the  precarious 
situation  of  the  real  wife  makes  it  so  likely  he 
will  be  enabled  to  offer.  Surely,  surely,  sir, 
a  little  reflection  will  convince  you  of  the 
advantage    of    silence   and    mature,   deliberate 
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moTements    for  your  cousin's  sake  above  all 
others." 

Gerard  looked  unmoved. 

''  Once  out  of  your  hands,  and  it  will  be  too 
late  to  stop  it/'  continued  Mr.  Hedley.  "  Al- 
though the  law  uninvited  will  not  interfere  in  this 
case,  yet  if  you  persist  in  lodging  an  infor- 
mation against  him  before  the  magistrate,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  go  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion." 

"  That  is  what  I  wish,"  said  Captain  Barton, 
haughtily.  "I  am  not  accustomed  to  shrink 
from  what  I  believe  my  duty,  for  considerations 
such  as  you  suggest.  I  will  only  trouble  you, 
sir,  to  tell  me  how  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Hedley  gave  him  the  necessary  directions, 
rather  against  his  will,  apparently;  and  when 
all  had  been  said  that  there  was  to  be  said, 
Gerard  and  Mr.  Lawrence  prepared  to  de- 
part. 

The  latter  gentleman  had  been  sitting  in  a 


sioD,  for,  indeed,  he  was 
ley's  side  of  the  argurm 
that  efforts  of  persuasioi 
Barton's  obstinate  deter 
he  was  glad  all  these  arg 
to  him,  he  would  not  a 
hy  words  which  might  d: 
effecL 

Captain  Barton  was  tl 
after  a  somewhat  cold 
taking  between  him  and 
rence  remained  to  shake 
friend,  and  was  detaioe 
question — "  Pray  was  t 
pointed  suitor  to  Mr. 
young  wife?" 
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lawyer  ;  "  it  is  revenge,  not  justice,  that  he  looks 
for.  I  am  sorry  for  him,  too,  and  for  her,  and 
for  all.  Why  will  men  be  rogues,  when  honesty 
is  so  much  the  best  policy  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'*  In  life's  long  sickness  evermore 

Our  thoughts  are  tossing  to  and  fro ; 
We  change  our  posture  o'er  and  o'er. 
But  cannot  rest,  or  cheat  our  woe." 


Mrs.  Lawrence  met  the  gentlemen  near  the 
lodge,  on  their  return  from  this  visit.  They 
alighted  to  walk  with  her ;  and  after  receiving  a 
shake  from  her  husband's  head  in  reply  to  her 
enquiring  glance,  she  turned  to  Captain  Barton, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  using  your  sister 
extremely  ill,  and  putting  a  sore  trial  on  my 
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patience.  I  have  kept  my  word  as  to  not  tell- 
ing her,  but  it  has  driven  me  from  the  house 
in  desperation.  To  sit  with  her,  and  see  her  so 
calm,  whilst  I  know  such  an  earthquake  is 
impending,  passes  all  my  fortitude.  You  do 
mean  to  let  her  know,  I  suppose,  before 
long?" 

"  I  must !"  was  his  curt  answer. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,"  continued  she,  "  that 
you  waited  till  you  had  seen  Mr.  Hedley,  and 
entirely  made  up  your  mind.  I  hoped  that  an 
interview  with  him  would  change  your  views, 
and  save  Miss  Barton  some  unnecessary  dis- 
tress." 

He  was  silent  when  she  paused, — only  re- 
lieving his  feelings  by  switching  off  with  his 
riding- whip  the  few  brown  or  purple  leaves 
which  dung  to  the  bushes  beside  their 
path. 

'*  And  do  you  still  persist  ?"  continued  she  : 
*'  are  his  arguments  of  no  avail  ?" 

"  Arguments  which  are  contradicted  by  my 
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coDsdenoe  and  my  whde  sense  of  rights  wiD 
never,  I  hope,  influence  my  actions,"  ww  Ge> 
rard's  answer. 

''  Then  what  is  it  you  do  propose  to  do  ?"  said 

she,  hastily. 

"  To  rescue  my  cousin,  and  punish  her  b- 

• it 

jurer. 

**  Captain  Barton,  your  cousin  has  no  doubt 
been  greatiy  injured ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if , 
in  your  indignation  at  her  wrongs,  you  fc»got  a 
little  too  much  the  wrongs  of  another,— of  one 
who  has  more  reason  to  hold  herself  aggrieved 
than  Nora, — that  is,  Annette." 

''  I  do  not  see  that,"  said  he,  hastily ;  "*  be 
married  her." 

"  He  neglected — deserted — forgot  her ;  he 
broke  his  &ith  to  her  ;  he  left  her  in  compara- 
tive poverty  and  extreme  distress." 

''  But  she  was  his  wife,"  retorted  Gerard ;  "  hb 
did  not  deceive  her  by  the  mockery  of  a  mar- 
riage." 

"  True ;  I  grant  that  be  acted  with  more  du- 
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plicity  to  your  cousin,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
wrong  her." 

"  Not  mean  to  wrong  her ! "  exclaimed  he, 
angrily ;  "  do  you  suppose  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing  ?'' 

"  By  no  means ;  but  he  did  not  intend  that 
any  one  else  should;  and  if  the  wrong  had 
never  been  discovered,  as  might  have  happened, 
what  then  ?" 

•*  How  can  you  attempt  to  justify  him,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  ?" 

"  I  am  not  doing  so ;  on  the  contrary.  But 
I  want  to  make  you  see  that  Annette  has  been 
more  injured  than  Nora ; — aye,  you  may  look 
exasperated — but  it  is  so  ;  and  whatever  claims 
your  cousin  may  have  to  consideration,  they 
ought  not  to  supersede  her's  and  her  child's." 

He  did  not  answer,  so  she  went  on,  after  a 
little  pause — 

"As  to  poor  Annette  herself,  there  is  but 
little  prospect  of  her  claims  long  coming  before 
any   one's.      She  is,  I  believe,  fast  hastening 
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away  from  this  land  of  shadows,  and  injustice, 
and  cruelty,  to  one  where  deeds  and  wishes  will 
be  judged  by  a  diflFerent  standard.  She  is  as- 
suredly dying.  Captain  Barton ;  I  hardly  think 
she  will  survive  the  night.  But  for  the  others, 
let  me  once  more  recommend  you  to  take  their 
case  into  serious  consideration — Louis  first,  and 
then  your  cousin." 

"  My  cousin  first,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence ;  why  state  it  that  way  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  it  the  right  way :  the  one 
involves  the  other's  interest ;  but  Louis  should 
come  first,  I  insist.  You  have  pledged  yourself 
to  do  right  to  Louis ;  and  I  understand  that 
the  first  step  you  take  in  the  matter,  will  be  to 
arrest  his  father,  disgrace  his  name  and  famil?, 
and,  for  anything  I  know,  cause  the  forfeiture 
of  all  the  estates  to  which  he  is  legal  heir." 

"  You  cannot  regret  the  injury  to  Louis  more 
than  I  do  myself;  but  it  is  his  fiither,  and  he 
alone,  who  is  to  blame  for  it." 

**  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  his 
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unfortunate  father ;  he  has  acted  scandalously. 
To  Annette  his  conduct  has  been  miserably  atro- 
cious ;  and  to  Nora  he  has  behaved  almost  as 
badly  as  many  of  your  sex  do  when  they  lure 
a  simple,  thoughtless  girl  to  ruin,  and  then 
heartlessly  abandon  her  to  wretchedness." 

"  Can  you  possibly  say  almost  ?"  cried  Gerard, 
passionately. 

"  Almost ! — ^yes ;  although  there  is  this  diflfer- 
ence, — he  never  intended  it  to  be  known,  and, 
of  course,  never  contemplated  the  more  ordinary 
kind  of  treachery.  But  now.  Captain  Barton, 
you  tmat  tell  your  sister." 

"  Yes,  1  suppose  so,"  said  he,  trying  to  re- 
cover from  the  choking  indignation  which  her 
way  of  stating  the  case  had  aroused.  Then,  as 
he  mastered  his  voice  more  completely,  he  added, 
''  I  dread  it ;  it  will  make  Miriam  so  very  un- 
happy ;  she  so  prided  herself  on  this  connection, 
was  so  convinced  of  Nora's  happiness,  could 
scarcely  see  a  drawback  wiiere,  even  from  the 
firsts  I  had  my  suspicions.     It  will  be  a  terrible 
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blow.     Could  you  not  tell  b^  yourself,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  ?'* 

"  Indeed,  I  would  not  undertake  any  such 
thing,"  cried  the  lady,  in  alarm ;  "  I  have  not 
nerve  for  such  an  affair ;  besides,  I  should  not 
know  what  to  say  in  the  least." 

**  Of  course,  it  will  make  Miss  Barton  very 
unhappy,"  observed  Mr.  Lawrence ;  **  but  sinoe 
it  is  inevitable,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
delay ;  and  she  has  so  serene  a  temper,  so  much 
self-control,  so  much  good  sense  too,  that  per- 
haps she  may  assist  you  in  developing  some  plan 
by  which  your  immediate  conduct  may  be  guided 
to  advantage." 

''  Ah,  yes,  consult  her — take  her  advice," 
cried  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

"  I  want  no  advice,"  said  Gerard,  resolutely; 
*'  I  never  ask  for  what  I  don't  want  or  mean  to 
take.  I  shall  judge  for  myself.  But  if  at  least 
you  would  help  me,  if  you  would  stand  by  me 
when  I  tell  her. .  ." — The  last  words  were  said 
with  hesitation. 
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"It's  more  than  you  deserve/*  replied  she, 
impatiently.  "  If  I  do  it,  it  will  be  for  your 
sister's  sake,  not  yours." 

"  I  don't  care  for  whose  sake  vou  do  it.  How 
can  you  laugh,  Mrs.  Lawrence?  Perhaps  I  am 
unreasonable,  impatieut.  But  have  you  no  pity  ? 
Am  I  not  on  the  rack  ?  And  can  you  ask  a  man 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  consistent  or 
rational  ?  or  ridicule  me  because  I  feel  ? — Oh, 
for  to-morrow  and  action !" 

"  I  was  not  laughing,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
*'  I  have  no  inclination  to  laugh.  I  feel  much  more 
inclined  to  beat  you.  Come  at  once  to  Miss 
Barton,  before  I  quarrel  with  you  outright." 

There  was  not  the  smallest  preparation  in 
Miriam's  mind  for  the  intelligence  about  to  be 
conveyed  to  her.  She  had  been  interested  in 
the  account  she  had  received  of  the  ship-wrecked 
woman ;  but  it  was  without  a  thought  to  con- 
nect her  in  any  way  with  those  around  her.  The 
idea  of  her  being  Louis'  mother  even  had  not 
occurred  to  her ;  and  although  she  had  noticed 
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something  strange  in  Gerard,  she  was  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  disturb  herself  at  any  wayward- 
ness of  his.  He  was  so  often  out  of  spirits,  that 
a  little  dulness  or  irritation  more  than  usual» 
made  no  impression ;  and  as  to  any  vagaries  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  she  had  long  ceased  wondering 
at  them. 

So  she  had  gone  on  her  own  way ;  and  when 
she  found  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  vague  and  un- 
certain in  her  answers  regarding  the  sick  strange, 
she  left  off  asking  questions. 

She  was  playing  cheerfully  with  the  children, 
when  the  others  joined  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  Gerard  bad  seen  his 
proteg^  since  his  parentage  had  been  discovered ; 
for  Louis  at  Airstone  was,  of  course,  more  io 
the  nursery  than  in  the  drawing-room ;  and  the 
state  of  agitation  in  which  Captain  Barton  had 
been  for  the   last   four-and-twenty  hours,  had 
prevented  his  sending  for  him  during  that  time. 
The  child  now  ran  forward  to  meet  his  friend, 
after  an  unusually  long  separation. 
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Gerard's  first  impulse  was  to  catch  Nora's  pet 
in  his  arms  with  his  accustomed  fondness ;  his 
next  was  to  put  down  Mr.  Mortimer's  son  with 
a  cold  shudder  of  repulsion.  He  looked  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  and  in  a  low,  agitated  voice,  prayed 
that  they  might  be  taken  away.  She  summarily 
dismissed  them  all;  then  tinning  to  him,  she 
said — "  Now,  Captain  Barton." 

Miriam  was  so  accustomed  to  the  terms  of 
friendly  enmity  on  which  the  other  two  stood, 
that  she  augured  nothing  from  either  tone  or 
action,  except  that  perhaps  they  were  engaged 
in  some  amicable  dispute. 

He  hesitated,  and  did  not  speak.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence looked  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  walk- 
ing up  straight  to  Miss  Barton,  she  said,  quietly, 
"  Your  brother  wants  to  speak  to  you ;  are  you 
at  leisure?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Miriam,  laying  down  the 
book  which  she  had  the  moment  before  opened. 

"  What  is  it,  Gerard  ?"    Then  as  she  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  unusually  agitated  expression 
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of  his  face,  she  suddenly  caught  the  alarm,  and 
exclaimed — "  Oh,  Gerard,  is  Nora  ill  ?"  It  was 
her  first  idea. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  he,  in  accents 
which  came  slowly,  as  when  the  lips  are  rigid 
with  cold.  Miriam  gazed  from  one  to  the  other 
in  undisguised  fear. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  seeing  how  much  they  needed 
help,  and  internally  despising  the  awkwardness 
and  want  of  tact  common  to  man,  took  up  the 
subject  at  the  most  remote  end,  in  order  gra- 
dually to  approach  it. 

''  My  dear  Miss  Barton,  the  reason  I  dis- 
missed the  children  was  because  we  had  to  talk 
of  things  concerning  Louis.  That  poor  dying 
Frenchwoman,  can  you  not  guess  the  connec- 
tion r 

"  What  is  she  his  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Mi- 
riam,— a  new  light  suddenly  breaking  on  her 
imagination.  "  Poor  thing  !"  Then,  after  a  short 
pause,  she  added  —  "It  seems  sad  that  she 
should  die  without  seeing  her  boy ;  but  I  dare 
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say  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  know  it.  He  is 
too  young  to  have  his  feelings  excited.  Has 
she  told  you  his  name  ? — who  his  father  was  ? 
or  any  particulars,  Gerard  ?" 

"  His  fother  was  an  Englishman,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  making  a  hasty  sign  to  check 
Gerard's  reply,  the  nature  of  which  she 
feared. 

*'  Ah,  poor  thing !"  ejaculated  Miriam,  think- 
ing she  now  understood  all  about  it.  "  Poor 
thing !  the  old  story,  I  suppose,  betrayed  and 
forsaken;  yet  one  must  pity  her.  I  wonder 
what  Nora  will  say  when  she  hears  it." 

Again  Mrs.  Lawrence  pressed  her  hand  on 
Gerard's  arm  as  if  to  implore  his  silence ;  and 
herself  added — 

"  No,  you  wrong  this  poor  woman ;  she  was 
forsaken,  but  not  under  the  circumstances  that 
jrou  imagine.  She  was  married  to  Louis's  father 
in  France.*' 

"  Dear,  how  strange.  Could  we  not  find  out 
this  father,  and  make  him  own  his  child  ?    only, 
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perhaps,  he  is  dead.     Did  she  mentioD  his  name, 
Mrs.  Lawrence/' 

""  He  is  not  dead.  Miss  Barton ;  bat  he  for- 
sook her,  and — are  you  prepared  to  hear  some- 
thing very  shocking — grievous— dreadful  ? — ^he 
married  an  English  girl,  whilst  this  first  wife  was 
living." 

*'  But  he  could  not,"  said  the  straight-f(uward 
Miriam.  **  No  man  can  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time.  One  or  other  of  them  must  have 
been  deceived." 

"  One,  or  both  of  them,  perhaps,"  ezdaimad 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  '*  But  now.  Miss  Barton,  what 
would  you  have  us  do?  This  poor  woman 
is  dying.  Shall  we  pause  a  moment,  and  watch 
the  result  ?  and  should  she  be  removed  firoin  her 
rival's  path,  shall  we  conceal  firom  the  inno- 
cent, unconscious  victim  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  her,  and  content  ourselves  with  restoring 
the  outcast  child  to  his  proper  position,  without 
breaking  any  more  hearts  on  the  occasion  ?  Or 
shall  we  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
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upon  the  perjured  deceiver  ;  take  from  him  the 
woman  whom  he  has  made  helieve  to  he  his 
wife ;  tear  him  from  his  position  as  a  gentleman ; 
condemn  faim  to  exile ;  disgrace  his  family ;  roh 
his  son  of  hononr  and  name ;  punish  one  parent 
whilst  arenging  the  other,  and  so  make  the  poor 
child  doubly  an  (H-j^ian !  which  shall  we  do, 
Miss  Barton?     Decide!" 

A  change  came  over  Miriam's  countenance 
whilst  Mrs.  Lawrence  spoke ;  a  puzzled,  fearful, 
:bewildered  expression  was  in  her  eyes ;  she  rose, 
.mod  grasping  her  brother's  arm,  she  looked  into 
his  face  widi  an  eagerness  in  which  hope  and 
fear  combined.  The  darkly  gloomy  brow,  the 
white  compressed  lips,  the  glance  of  kindling 
passion  which  met  her  gaze,  seemed  to  confirm 
the  fear. 

Twice  her  lips  unclosed  as  if  to  speak ;  twice 
her  voice  died  away :  but  at  length,  with  a  low 
whisper,  she  ejaculated  the  word,  "  Nora  ?" 

"  Yes,  Nora !"  exclaimed  Gerard,  in  the  voice 
of  pent-up  passion,  at  last  bursting  its  bounds. 
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"*  Yoa  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Lcwrenee,  takh^ 
her  band,  and  speakbg  low  and  soothingly. 

Miss  Barton  became  white-— deadfy  white; 
she  shook  in  every  limb ;  she  coold  not  stand; 
but  sinking  down  again  upon  her  seat,  she 
grasped  the  table  beside  her  with  her  trembfing 
fingers,  and  the  strong-nenred  woman  sat  like 
an  inanimate  figure,  in  motionless,  Tcncdess, 
tearless  grief  and  horror. 

Neither  of  her  companions  had  an  idea  what 
to  do  for  her;  Mrs.  Lawrence  indeed  wished 
she  could  make  her  cry,  but  she  did  not  know 
how  to  touch  the  springs  of  softened  feeling,  she 
could  only  stand  and  gaze  at  her  in  dismay. 

Miriam  sat  in  a  dream  of  misery ;  a  train  of 
fearful  feelings  rather  than  thoughts  rushed 
through  her  mind.  She  pictured  to  herself  the 
despair  of  her  child,  her  loving,  pure-hearted 
Nora,  when  hearing  such  an  announcement; 
her  agony  when  torn  from  one  whom  she  had 
believed  her  husband ;  when  bade  to  love  him 
no  longer ;  when  taught  that  she  had  no  right, 
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no  daim  to  his  love.  She  thought  of  the  timid 
girl  becoming  a  mark  for  public  observation,  a 
subject  for  gossip,  for  scandal,  for  litigation,  for 
newspaper  paragraphs,  for  unkind  comments, 
for  all,  in  short,  from  which  she  would  most 
shrink.  Must  it  be  ?  Was  there  no  way  to 
avoid  publicity  and  disgrace  ? 

"  Oh  1  Grerard,  Gerard !  save  her !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  with  the  effort  to  speak  came  the 
tears  in  torrents ;  tears  such  as  a  mother  might 
shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  her  only  child. 

"  Save  her  !"  repeated  Gerard,  fiercely ; 
''  Miriam,  I  would  save  her  from  him,  if  the 
effort  were  to  cost  me  my  life.  He  shall  retain 
his  victim  no  longer !  his  ill-gotten  prize  shall 
be  wrested  from  him.  Perjury  and  deceit  shall 
be  punished ;  innocence  relieved ;  Nora  shall 
be  ours  again,  Miriam,  ours  for  life." 

The  torrent  of  fiery  lava,  which  after  its 
powerful  struggles,  at  last  bursts  the  superin- 
cumbent crust,  and  pours  across  the  country, 
could  hardly  be  more  resistless,  more  crushing, 
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more  denstatii^  in  its  ptugiciB^  Aau  wub  the 
deep  pasiGQ  of  Gcnond's  soul  mm'  it  ksd  fmad 
rent     Every  minor  eoosidentioD,  evor  teoder 
fcdio^y  discretion,  prudence;  ifflnlEP,  cMnpsS" 
sioQ  for  Ae  innocent,  lore  £»-  Louis,— ^^  ivcfp 
swallowed  vp in  the  one  ardent  kngii^ftripenge- 
anoe  on  the  man  who  had  so  widDcdhrfaGglitBd 
his  hopes,  so  fbuBr  wroi^ed  the  olject  of  their 
nnitoil  love.     Ererv  ohsCade  increased  his  Tehe- 
menee;    ererr  suggestion  was  rejecied  whidi 
urged  ddav  ;    advice  oorid  no   more  restrain 
him  than  can  Tmeyards,  trees,  or  even  rods 
check  the  molten  huming  stream  of  the  vokano. 
Invdved   in  its  course,  they  are  consumed  in 
a  breath,  or  converted  mto  fiesfa  material  to 
increase  its  volume. 

By  degrees,  &Css  Barton  recovered  her  fiicul- 
ties  enough  to  enter  on  the  topic  in  some  detail, 
to  enquire  Gerard's  plans,  and  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

His  intention  appeared  to  be,  to  start  imme- 
diatdy  that  he  received  leave  of  absence,  for 
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Warwickshire.  There  he  should  take  the  proper 
measures  for  procuring  the  arrest  of  the  author 
of  all  this  misery ;  and  he  hoped,  that  the  same 
moment  which  brought  down  on  Mr.  Mortimer 
the  punishment  which  he  so  richly  deserved, 
would  also  see  Nora,  confiding  in  her  nearest 
relative,  her  guardian  and  natural  protector,  quit 
for  ever  the  mansion^  which,  instead  of  a  peace- 
ful home,  was  a  den  of  guilt  which  she  ought 
never  to  have  entered. 

Miss  Barton's  mind  was  in  a  maze,  and  the 
tumult  of  her  feelings  was  such  that  it  was  long 
before  she  could  form  a  definite  idea  of  what 
could  be  done  under  these  circumstances— of 
what  would  be  the  straight  path  of  duty,  and 
so  best  eventually  for  Nora  herself. 

Whilst  she  listened  to  the  half-frantic  ravings 
of  Gerard,  she  so  deeply  sympathised  in  the 
emotions  which  to  her  alone  he  poured  out  with 
unreserve,  that  she  was  incapable  of  dwelling  on 
any  point,  except  the  atrocious  wickedness  of 
Mr.  Mortimer;    and    the    perfect   justice  of 
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making  him  suffer  the  full  punishment  reserved 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  the  crime  im>ved 
against  him.  She  thought  of  him  with  abhor- 
rence,  as  the  artful  deceiver,  the  deliberate  be- 
trayer of  confiding  innocence;  the  man  who, 
by  his  guilty  and  ungovemed  passions,  had 
ruined  alike  the  happiness  of  his  rival  and  his 
victim. 

Again,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  the  name  of 
Louis,  vehemently  pleaded  for  forbearance,  when 
she  argued  how  punishment  to  the  fether  would 
wrong  the  innocent  son ;  how  it  would  wredc 
the  peace  and  honour  of  the  whole  family ;  how 
it  would  serve  to  spread  farther  the  knowledge 
of  Nora's  misfortunes,  increase  her  sorrow  by 
aggravating  her  shame,  and  add  to,  rather  than 
mitigate  her  misery,  Miriam  could  not  but  entet 
into  her  views,  and  plead  with  her  that  Gerard 
should  forbear  all  public  prosecution  of  the 
criminal. 

Then  came  Mr.  Lawrence,  calmly,  gravely, 
concisely  supporting  Mr.  Hedley's  opinion. 
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"Wait,"  said  he;  "wait  for  the  result  to 
Annette  before  you  take  any  step  towards  in- 
forming Nora.  Communicate  with  Mortimer, 
but  privately ;  and  should,  as  is  almost  certain, 
the  death  of  the  wife  ensue,  conceal  alike  from 
the  daughters  and  the  supposed  wife,  a  drcum- 
atance  which  must,  if  discovered,  be  death  to 
their  happiness." 

Miss  Barton,  in  listening,  was  eager  to  believe 
this  plan  feasible,  and  so  save  her  beloved  charge 
from  the  fearful  shock — the  unknown  misery 
impending  over  her. 

By  d^;rees,  however,  her  mind  worked  itself 
dear  6rom  the  perplexity  which  the  ferment  of 
her  feelings  had  at  first  occasioned,  and  she 
succeeded  in  viewing  fairly,  and  appreciating 
correctly,  the  difficulties  which  each  of  these 
schemes  would  present. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  however  pru- 
dent and  plausible,  she  decided  was  simply  im- 
practicable. A  man's  notion,  founded  on  a 
false  estimate  of  the  female  mind,  of  a  woman's 
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quickness  of  perception,  and  desire  of  informa- 
tion. 

By  what  means  could  they  persuade  Nora 
that  a  marriage,  solemnised  in  church,  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  had  been  inooirect  or  in« 
formal?  How,  without  revealing  to  her  the 
truth,  could  they  induce  her  to  submit  to  a 
second  ceremony  ? 

It  was  easier  to  talk  of  than  to  do. 

Gerard's  intentions,  too,  on  consideration, 
could  not  be  altogether  approved  of;  there  was 
something  too  reckless,  too  passionate,  too  mudi 
of  vengeance  desired  and  longed  for,  in  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  for  her  calmer  feelings  to  sympa- 
thise  with. 

She  feared  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  consi- 
dered the  whole  case ;  that  indignation  and 
affection  alike  blinded  him;  that,  in  short,  he 
was  acting  under  the  impulses  of  the  two 
strongest  passions  of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  dis- 
appointed love,  and  angry  jealousy !     She  saw 

enough   to   understand   his   motives,   and  she 
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dreaded  lest  actions  springing  from  such  a 
source  should  eventually  lead  only  to  additional 
difficulties,  sorrow,  or  remorse.  Some  modifi- 
cation of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  suggestions  appeared 
to  her  the  best.  If  they  could  not,  and  per- 
haps ought  not,  to  conceal  from  Nora  the  cir- 
canastances  in  which  she  was  placed,  there  need 
be  no  farther  publicity.  Doubtless,  her  first 
idea  would  be  to  withdraw  at  once  from  the 
scenes  of  this  cruel  deception ;  her  first  horror 
would  make  her  shun  the  man  who  had  so 
barbarously  wronged  her. 

But  silence  and  secresy  would  surely  be  as 
gratefiil  to  her  wounded  feelings  as  it  would  be 
desirable  for  his  safety  and  honour.  Whatever 
her  subsequent  conduct  might  be,  Miriam 
wished  at  least  that  she  should  feel  there  was  a 
home  open  to  her  with  her  former  protectors,  of 
which  she  could  at  once  avail  herself;  to  which 
die  might  retire  without  scandal  or  reproach, 
and  where  her  sorrows  would  be  respected,  and, 
80  far  as  possible,  concealed. 
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But  DO  argument,  do  eDtreaty,  whether  cahn 
or  passionate,  could  alter  Gorard's  intention  or 
modify  his  plans.     In  the  hope  even  to  the  last 
moment,  that  his  presence  might  be   of  use, 
Mr.  Lawrence  resolved  to  accompany  him,  and 
finally,  no  sooner  did  the  post  bring  the  desired 
letter,  granting  him  the  necessary  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  forty-eight  hours,  on  urgent  private 
affairs,  than  the  two  gentlemen  set  off  together 
on  this  expedition. 

The  delay  attending  trains  and  cross-lines,  the 
necessary  steps  of  seeking  a  magistrate  to  pro- 
ciu*e  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Mortimer,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  one, 
the  engagements  of  another,  and  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  any  one  to  interfere,  had  occu- 
pied much  more  time  than  Gerard  had  calcu- 
lated on ;  all  these,  and  other  unavoidable  in- 
terruptions, had  consumed  the  whole  day,  and 
occasioned  their  arrival  at  Brierly  Hall  at  such 
an  unsuitable  hour  ;    whilst  every  check  had 
chafed  Gerard's  temper  into  an  additional  fierce- 
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Dess,  and  made  him  less  equal  to  control  him- 
self in  Nora's  presence. 

When  the  gentlemen  quitted  Airstone,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  sought  her  guest,  to  give  her  such 
comfort  as  affection  and  sympathy  could  afford. 

Miss  Barton,  as  might  well  be  expected,  was 
in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  most  unusual  to 
her.     Anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  Gerard's  mis- 
sion, the  thought  of  Nora's  misery ;  concern  for 
Mr.  Mortimer's  family,  and  even  pity  for  the 
culprit  himself,  filled  her  mind,  and  alternately 
influenced  her.     It  was  during  one  of  her  fits  of 
compassion  for  the  family,  on  expressing  her 
wishes  that  some  amicable  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  the  public  and  fearful  disgrace 
of  trial,  conviction,  and  transportation  might  be 
avoided,  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  communicated  to 
her,  her  own  internal  conviction  that  Mr.  Mor- 
timer  himself  would  have  escaped  before  Captain 
Barton  reached  Brierly. 

Miriam  joined  in  hoping  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  with  all  her  heart.     If  the  unhappy 
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man  went  abroad,  he  might  be  safe,  and  how- 
ever great  might  be  the  evfl  of  haTing  the 
fiunily  thus  broken  up,  it  would  at  least  be 
better  for  his  children  than  the  alternative  ^rfiich 
she  dreaded. 

As  she  watdied  the  unconscions  Louis,  cheer- 
fully at  play  with  his  companions,  she  shrank 
from  the  notion  of  clouding  his  opening  days 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  dishonour  of  his  pa- 
rents :  she  loTed  the  chfld  deariy ;  her  feelings, 
although  not  very  excitable,  had  all  the  true 
tenderness  of  woman's  nature,  and  were  deep 
and  tenacious  perhaps  in  proportion  to  th^ 
external  calmness. 

Oh  yes,  she  thought,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  guilty  should  escape  than  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  so  keenly.  We  need  not  fear  but 
that  crime  will  eventually  be  punished  ;  but 
what  win  be  so  likely  to  lead  the  criminal 
to  repentance,  as  meeting  with  compassion, 
forbearance,  forgiveness  from  those  he  has  in- 
jured? 
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Again  she  gazed  at  Louis,  and  recalled  what 
she  knew  of  his  history ;  she  rememhered  how 
it  was  his  own  feither's  hand  which  had  saved 
him  once  from  immediate  death ;  how  he  had 
been  the  connecting  link  between  Nora  and  Mr. 
Mortimer ;  how,  but  for  him,  they  never  would 
have  met,  and  all  this  misery  would  have  been 
spared. 

She  looked  back  with  a  sigh  and  a  shudder, 
and  the  wish  half  rose  in  her  heart  that  the 
vi^aves  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed  the 
liope,  the  support^  the  fortune  of  a  family,  which 
liave  broken  hearts  and  desolated  homes  by  their 
resistless  advances,  had  once  and  for  ever  buried 
in  their  bosom  the  cause  of  misery,  the  proof  of 
^nilt,  the  secret  whose  discovery  had  been  so 
i»taltoall. 

She  started  as  she  detected  the  thought  in 
lier  own  mind.  Shocked  at  herself,  she  tried 
te  put  it  away  as  a  temptation ;  she  sought  by 
^dclitional  kindness  to  Louis  to  dissipate  the 
^'Kipression  on  her  imagination,  and  to  convince 
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herself  that  she  allowed  no  ill  feding  to  k 
in  her  heart  towards  this  hdpless  and  h 
cent  child  ;  although  his  father  had  so  en 
deceived  trusting  hearts,  and  so  barbaro 
violated  the  dictates  of  honour,  truth, 
duty. 

It  was  an  infinite  rdief  wihen  Mrs.  Lawn 
came  up,  and  said  she  was  going  to  take  L 
out  for  a  drive.  Then,  when  the  child  was 
of  hearing,  she  added,  that  she  meant  to  1 
him  to  Cove  Farm,  for  the  chance  of  his  dj 
mother  being,  in  her  last  moments,  so  far  \ 
sible  as  to  wish  to  see  him.  The  mess 
which  she  had  received  that  morning  fi 
the  surgeon  spoke  of  life  as  ebbing  fiist  a^ 
but  that  perhaps  consciousness  might  reti 
as  it  often  does,  in  the  moments  preced 
death. 

Miriam  had  nothing  to  say  against  it, ; 
when  Mrs.  Lawrence  set  out  on  this  expediti 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room,  to  try 
reflection,  solitude,  and  a  re-perusal  of  all  Noi 
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letters  to  her,  to  conjecture  what  her  child's 
feelings  would  be  on  meeting,  and  prepare  her 
own  mind  to  support  and  console  her  in  her 
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CHAPTER  V. 


it 


How  can  we  *8cape  the  o*erwhelming  past  ? 
Can  spirits  broken,  joys  o'ercast. 

And  eyes  that  neyer  more  may  smile- 
Can  these  th'  ayenging  bolt  delay. 
Or  win  us  back  one  little  day 

The  bitterness  of  death  to  soften  and  beguile?** 


The  long,  weary  night  came  to  a  dose  at  IbsXt^ 
that  night  of  suspense,  anguish,  fear,  and  sufEier- 
ing  at  Briefly  HalL  But  long  before  the  winter's 
sun  could  peep  through  the  white  draperies  that 
shrouded  Miss  Mortimer's  bed-room,  whilst  yet 
she  lay  in  a  state  of  apparently  profound  repose, 
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i»  and  motionless^  and  calm  almost  as  the 
p  of  death,  the  rest  of  the  household  was 
r,  and  moving  about  in  all  tiie  eagerness 
iveljr  curiosity,  c(mibined  with  some  alarm. 
!*he  Muirays,  who  had  a  long  journey  by  rail 
ire  them,  had  to  start  by  some  inexorably 
f  train,  and  were  in  all  the  bustle  of  pre- 
ition,  before  the  hour  of  the  usual  £&mily 
Hkhst.  Margherite,  who  had  slightly  harried 
]ei£  that  morning,  that  she  might  see  them 
)re  their  departure,  had  nearly  accomplished 

toilet,  when  Bertha,  with  her  hair  disar- 
^  and  her  whole  appearance  bespeaking 
most  careless  haste,  rushed  into  her  sister's 
n,  and  throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  exdaim- 

with  hysterical  sobs — ''Oh,  Margherite, 
gberite  I" 

[argherite  herself  was  of  much  too  haughty  a 
acter  to  condescend  on  any  occasion  to  gos* 
nth  her  maid,  or  to  converse  before  her ;  she, 
ifore,  instantly  dismissed  her  from  the  room, 
If  in  answer  to  her  hasty  interrogatories  as 
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to  whether  Blanche  was  worse,  Bertha  had  sohbed 
out — **  No,  it  is  something  new/' 

"  Now,  for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  Bertha, 
tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  she  impatiently,  standing 
over  her  sister  with  a  commanding  air ;  she  ex- 
pected only  some  nonsense  about  M.  de  Yen, 
and  was  glad  there  were  no  witnesses  to  any 
fresh  folly. 

''  Oh,  Margherite,  do  you  know  what  happened 

last  night  ?" 

"Tell  me  at  once;  don't  ask  foolish  ques- 
tions, Bertha." 

"  Policemen  came  here  to  arrest  my  father, 
and  if  they  had  found  him,  they  would  have 
carried  him  to  prison." 

"  Policemen ! — Bertha,  you  are  mad." 

''  No,  no ;  Winters  told  Stephanie,  Henrietta 
told  me ;  she  would  have  never  invented  such  a 
thing.  Yesterday  evening  two  gentlemen  came 
here,  and  several  police.  One  was  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Airstone ;  the  other  was  a  relation  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer's.     They  came  to  take  her  away 
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the  police  to  catch  our  father.  What  passed, 
inters  did  not  know.  The  stranger  was  very 
lent,  and  he  and  Lord  Clarence  quarrelled. 
e  would  not  go.  Mr.  Lawrence  left  the 
use,  but  this  officer  remained  all  night.  In 
inters'  hearing,  he  refused  to  go  away  until 
could  take  Nora  (so  he  called  her)  with  him, 
J  she  ordered  him  a  room,  and  so  on ;  but 
)  looked  ghastly  and  almost  dead,  Winters 
d— -could  only  speak  in  a  whisper ;  and  had 
\  not  dung  to  Lord  Clarence  and  Lady  Fanny, 
y  say  she  would  have  dropped.  Meanwhile 
sse  police  were  making  the  strictest  enquiries 

my  father,  and  hinted  that  could  he  be 
ight,  something  dreadful  would  happen.'' 
Margherite  had  been  standing  with  dilated 
38,  and  white  cheeks,  and  hands  crushed  dose 
rether,  almost  shrinking  and  cowering  before 
e  hurried  tale  which  her  sister  poured  out; 
it  now  she  started  forward,  eagerly  crying 
'  Where  is  my  father  ?" 

Nobody  knows  in  the  least.     That's  another 
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thing  so  odd.  He  has  not  been  seen  since  yes- 
terday morning ;  and  although  they  made  such  a 
search  after  him  everywhere,  by  tordilight  last 
night  in  the  snow,  Lord  Clarence,  and  Mr. 
Armytage,  and  the  steward,  and  all  the  staUe- 
men,  nobody  could  find  the  least  trace  of  him." 

"Then  he  is  safe  at  least;  but  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Lord  Clarence  and  the  others 
were  helping  the  police  to  seardi  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  no— that  was  before  the  police  cam< 
Lord  Clarence  seemed  to  think  he  must  hav 
been  thrown  in  the  snow  because  of  something 
I  forget  what— oh !  his  horse  came  home  withou 
him,  I  remember/' 

"What  nonsense  you  talk,  Bertha,''  sai 
Margherite,  impatiently,  her  real  alarm  takin^^g 
the  channel  of  contempt  for  her  sister's  narrativo^-^  '^ 
and  affected  disbelief. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  retorted  Bertha,  losii^^^ 
sight  of  her  filial  fears,  in  indignation  at  havin 
her  story  questioned,  and  eagerness  to  support^ 
her  own  assertions.     "  I  assure  you  some  of  th 
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were  out  all  night  searching;  Henriette 
said  8o;  and  Lord  Clarence  and  Fanny  were 
waUdog  about  the  village  after  dark,  giving  di- 
rections to  search  for  him." 

**  And  telling  me  nothing !"  exclaimed  Mar- 

gherite,  angrily.      "  I   cannot  believe  it ;  and 

«fc    all  events,  the  police  have  probably  been 

called  in  to  assist  in  the  search ;  and  the  talk 

about  arrest  is  a  mere  nonsensical  confusion  of 

Mademoiselle  Henriette's." 

'*  But  Mr.  Lawrence  and  this  Captain  some- 
thing, Margherite,  why  are  they  come  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  One  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  that  I  will  not  believe  our  father,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  of  Brierly,  has  done  anything  for 
which  he  need  run  away  or  fear  an  arrest.  He 
18  not  in  debt,  and  he  has  not  been  fighting  with 
anybody ;  and  what  other  action  can  a  gentle- 
man in  England  commit  for  the  police  to  inter- 
fere ?  People  don't  make  conspiracies  or  concoct 
high  treason  now  I  and  as  to  his  doing  anything 
mean  or  base,  I  will  not  believe  it.     It  is  a  mis- 
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take— -all  a  mistake  of  that  silly  Fr^ich  girl,  who 
has  lived  in  a  revolutionary  country,  and  is,  per- 
haps, used  to  sudden  arrests  and  political  prose- 
cutions." 

Margherite  repeated  again  and  again  that  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  professed  her  increduli^ 
with  vehemence  ;  but  she  could  not  really  keep 
a  cold,  dull  fear  fix>m  creeping  over  her  heart, 
which  made  her  linger  in  her  room,  unwilliog 
to  go  down  and  face  the  departing  guests,  lest 
they  too  should  have  heard  these  wild  surmises, 
and  should  dare  to  look  on  her  with  pity. 

But  she  would  not  lose  sight  of  Bertha.  In 
.pite  of  her  own  assertions,  she  would  not  allow 
her  sister  to  make  further  enquiries,  nor  would 
she  again  permit  her  to  have  the  opportuoity  of 
conversbg  alone  with  her  maid.  She  insisted 
on  Bertha's  toflet  being  completed  there,  and 
she  stood  by  in  a  state  of  irritable  impatience,  or 
walked  restlessly  about  from  the  fire  to  the 
window,  quite  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
doing. 
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Presently  she  roused  herself  to  send  an  excuse 
for  non-appearance  to  Mrs.  Murray,  pleading 
head-ache  as  a  reason  ;  and  in  this  state  of 
weary  suspense  the  sisters  continued,  waiting 
until  the  Murrays  should  be  gone,  before  Mar- 
gherite  would  either  quit  the  dressing-room  her- 
self, or  permit  Bertha  to  do  so. 

She  was  startled  by  a  message  from  Mr.  Ar- 
mytage,  requesting  an  interview.  The  unusual 
hour,  the  brief  and  almost  peremptory  message, 
alarmed  the  girls  stiQ  more,  and  when  the  cler- 
gyman was  ushered  into  the  dressing-room, 
Bertha  began  to  cry,  and  her  sister,  with  white 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  could  hardly  bid  him 
be  seated. 

Having  ascertained  that  both  doors  were 
securely  closed,  Mr.  Armytage  turned  to  his  two 
frightened  auditors,  and  said,  "  I  need  hardly 
bid  you  prepare  for  unwelcome  tidings,  I  see. 
Indeed,  the  events  of  last  night,  your  sister's 
illness,  your  father's  absence,  the  sudden  flight 
of  your  French  guest,  the  intrusion  of  these 

VOL.    III.  •       u 
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poiiee  officers — ill  wmst  hsve  afanned  joa ; 
aod  yet — "  he  stopped,  efidendy  ifistiesMd  to 
a  degree  whidi  depriTed  ban  of  words. 

'*  Go  on,"  said  Maigfaerile,  stiffieniiig  hendf 
into  a  rigid  attitndey  whikt  every  mosde  of  her 
&oe  and  neck  quivered  with  sof^xessed  emo» 
tion. 

*'My  dear  yoong  lady,"  said  he,  stoopng 
forward,  and  taking  her  hand  kindly,  '^wonld 
that  I  could  find  language  to  soften  to  you  the 
blow  which  has  prostrated  your  elder  sister/' 

"  Go  on,"  hoarsdy  murmured  she  ;  "  my 
father  r 

"  Yes,  it  is  of  your  father  I  must  speak. 
When  he  was  abroad  some  years  ago,  he  fell  in 
with  a  French  girl  whom  he  was  induced  to 
marry.  She  had  a  child,  a  son ;  they  are  bodi, 
I  believe,  at  this  moment  alive,  aod  in  Ensr* 
land !" 

Margherite  drew  her  breath  sharply,  and 
then,  with  convulsive  energy,  cried,  or  rathff 
iKsreamcd  the  words,  "  It  is  false  !" 
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"  No  wonder  it  seems  so  to  you,"  replied  he, 
in  the  gravest,  saddest  tone,  and  they  were 
sflent  for  some  minutes. 

But  the  haughty  girl  knew  right  well  in  her 
very  heart  that  Mr.  Armytage  would  not  have 
come  thus  to  her  with  a  false  or  even  a  doubt- 
ful tale,  and  every  circumstance  of  the  last  week 
rushing  on  her  mind,  brought  fearful  confirma- 
tion of  the  account.  She  started  up  in  agony, 
and  once  or  twice  she  paced  the  room,  struggling 
with  the  vehement  emotions  which  were  choking 
her;  striving  to  keep  under  the  inclination  to 
shriek  aloud  in  her  mental  torture,  and  refusing 
to  give  way  to  the  slightest  appearance  of  weak- 
ness. Then  she  hastily  swallowed  a  glass  of 
water,  and  returning  to  the  clergyman  who  was 
leaning  on  the  table  by  which  he  sat,  with  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  she  laid  a  firm  grasp  upon 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  murmured  softly, 
"  Your  proofe  ?" 

**Tbe  proofs  are  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Barton,  who  arrived  here  last  night,  to  remove 
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"  And  she  ?" 

"  She  ?«— the  victim  in  this  house,  do  you 
mean  ? 

She  made  a  motion  of  assent ;  a  shuddering, 
horrified  motion. 

"  She  bade  me  tell  you  this — she  could  not 
meet  you.     You  may  guess  her  sufferings  at 

this  cruel  discovery." 

They  were  silent  once  more,  and  Marghe- 
rite  resumed  her  hasty  walk.  Then  suddenly 
stopping,  and  facing  him  again,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Is  it  inevitable  ?  is  there  no  way  of  stopping 
this,  of  avoiding  disgrace,  exposure,  infamy  ? 
Who  prosecutes  ?  whose  doing  is  this  ?" 

"  Captain  Barton,  as  the  cousin  and  guardian 
of  this  injured  lady,  is  the  man  who  has  brought 
the  matter  forward." 

*^  But  what  good  will  it  do  to  carry  out  the 
law  ?  it  cannot  undo  the  past !  surely  there  can 
be  no  object  so  great  to  her  as  concealment  and 
nlenoe.  They  may  ruin  us  all,  but  they  only 
publish  her  misfortune.     She  shall  have  any- 
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thing — money,  whatever  she  nould  ask.  I 
would  give  her  every  futhing  of  my  own  fior 
sccresy.  Ob,  tell  her  she  has  but  to  commaiid 
her  price — nay,  but  I  will  tdl  her  mysd^  I  will 
kneel  to  her — if  she  ever  loved  my  &ther,  and 
I  am  sure  she  did,  if  she  values  peace  and  honour, 
and  good  fame  for  hersd^  let  her  have  pi^  on 
us.  Think,  only  think  what  the  oonaequenccs 
arer 

**  Margherite  McMtimer,  you  know— no  one 
better  knows,  whether  Mr.  Mortimer^s  daughters 
have  any  daim  on  the  fcurbearanoe.  the  affection, 
or  even  the  pity  of  her,  who  has  for  the  last  three 
months  held  the  place  of  their  mother." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  so  sadfy,  aod  yet 
so  pointedly  enounced,  Margherite's  ^^^wging 
conscience  cried  aloud.  She  turned  askle,  and 
sank  down  on  a  seat,  hiding  her  hce  wi&  her 
hands,  crouching  all  in  a  heap,  with  her  head 
ou  the  cushions,  shaking  visibly  in  evoy  limb. 
The  wild  and  wicked  words  she  had  once  uttered, 
the  protest  that  she  would  part  with  anything, 
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with  all,  to  know  that  the  object  of  her  hatred 
was  not  her  father's  wife,  came  back  upon  her 
mind.  Here  was  her  wish  granted  to  the  full ! 
Oh,  mocking  thought!  Her  wish  granted — 
and  yet  she  shrank  from  it,  and  cried  aloud  for 
respite,  not  only  because  she  dreaded  to  pay 
the  price,  but  because  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish 
was  itself  the  most  fearful  torture. 

She  was  like  one  who  of  old,  evoked  the  dead 
from  his  grave  to  answer  questions  as  to  his 
future  fate,  and  then  found  the  knowledge  he 
had  gained  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  She 
groaned  aloud,  and  without  raising  her  face  she 
cried  in  a  voice  of  despairing  misery. 

''No,  no,  I  have  no  claim  to  forbearance-* 
she  must  hate  me,  she  has  every  reason " 

"  Nay,  listen  then  to  what  she  said — this  in- 
jured woman — she  who  has  borne  so  much  scorn, 
ill-will,  .and  contumely  in  silent  patience.  She 
said  to  me — *  Go  to  these  unfortunate  girls,  they 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  I ;  tell  them  gently — 
In^ak  it  to  them  kindly — spare  them  all  that 
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is  possiUe— tdl  them  I  will  not  intrude  on  thcii^Hr  t 
grief;  the  sightof  me  must  be  hateful:  but  nnlfn  ^ 
them  to  forgive  the  sorrow  I  have  unintentJonaH^j^^-Jy 
caused  them — au  assurance  of  their  commisera* 
tion  and  goodwill — the  knowledge  that  we 
as  friends,  will  be  something  to  carry  with  m^jmne 
as  comfort  in  my  future  life.     And    tell  thi 
too,'  she  added, '  that  what  lies  in  my  power 

avert   the   miserable  consequences  of  this 
covery,  they  may  trust  to  me  shall  be  done !' " 

"  Is  she  going  then  ?"  whispered  Margherite^^s^ 
in  a  suffocated  voice. 

'*  I  believe  it  is  her  intention,  as  soon  as  i    ^ 
can  be  arranged." 

"  Why,  oh  why  ? — to  go  will  but  circulate  th^ 
news  of  our  misfortune — will  but  increase  the 
necessity  for  explaining  these  miserable  affairs  ; 
and  Blanche  too,  so  ill ;— oh,  if  she  leaves,  what 
shall  we  do  ?     Why  should  she  go  ?"  I  ^ 

**  My  dear,  why  should  she  stay  ?     If  this  is 
not  her  husband's  house " 

^  But  my  father  is  away,  and  this  will  be  the 
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last  place  he  will  come  to  at  present ;  and  in 
his   absence! — ^where  is   she? — she  must  not, 

shall  not  leave  us  so." 

Margherite  started  up,  and  quitted  the  room 
with  such  rapid  vehement  steps,  that  Mr.  Ar- 
mjrtage  had  no  power,  even  had  he  entertained 
the  wish  to  stop  her.  Bertha  afraid  of  remain- 
ing   alone  with    him,    hastily   ran    after    her 

sister. 

Long  before  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  before 
she  had  stirred  a  finger,  or  allowed  an  eyelash  to 
quiver,  Blanche  Mortimer  had  waked,  mentally 
reviving,  ere  her  physical  powers  returned. 
Memory  came  back,  slowly  at  first,  then  more 
dearly,  until  the  last  scene  of  which  she  had  any 
perception,  was  distinctly  recalled. 

The  malicious  whisper  of  the  Frenchman,  as 
be  revealed  to  her,  in  revenge  for  her  reproaches, 
the  source  of  his  power  over  her  father,  and 
every  word  of  confession  which  Mr.  Mortimer 
bad  breathed,  confirmatory  of  this  fearful  accu- 
sation, stood  out  clearly  and  vividly  before  her. 

H  3 
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At  first  as  she  contemplated  the  facts,  she  shrank 
away  in  hornM*  and  prayed  for  death  to  hide  hear 
shame  and  sorrow.     But  as  strength  returned, 
she  felt  this  was  but  a  coward's  wish;  she  saw 
with  her  natural  dear  sense,  and  her  strong  love 
of  justice,  all  the  cnidty,  baseness,  barbarity  of 
his  conduct;    but  she   saw,   too,   that   as  his 
daughter  it  was  her  place  to   arise  and   exert 
herself,  if  perchance  the  evil,  or  any  part  of  it, 
might  yet  be  remedied.     To  this  she  must  bend 
her  mind,  no  matter  what  humiliation  or  distress 
it  might  bring  with  it.     To  shield  the  innocent, 
do  justice  to  the  injured,  and  yet,  so  far  as  might 
be,  screen  the  guilty  ;  this  was  her  task.     How 
it  was  to  be  done   she   could  not  say,  but  as 
soon  as  she  had  gathered  strength  enough  for 
the  exertion,  she  must  rise  and  take  the  first 
step. 

The  deep  heart-sickness  which  would  at  mo- 
ments overwhelm  her  mind,  the  loathing,  the 
disgust  of  life  and  light,  aU  must  be  put  down ; 
and  this  strange,  weak,  weary  sensation  of  body 
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tooy  must  be  conquered.     She  would — she  could 
do  it  aU. 

Yet  she  lay  long  passively  powerless,  to  out- 
ivard  appearance  still  wrapt  in  slumber,  although 
her  mind  was  so  vividly  awake ;  so  that  she  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  sorrow- 
ful watcher,  who  had  sat  beside  her  bed  through- 
out that  night  of  dreariness  and  woe. 

Nora  did  not  leave  her,  until  the  noiseless 
summons  from  the  dressing-room  caused  her  to 
glide  from  the  bed,  quiet  and  almost  ghastly  as 
A  spectre,  to  hear  the  whispered  announcement 
that  Mr.  Armytage  was  there  waiting  to  speak 
with  her. 

The  interview  was  not  very  prolonged ;  she 
Bvas  so  eager  that  he  should  see  the  daughters, 
md  spare  them  so  sudden  a  shock  as  that 
winch  had  prostrated  Blanche,  that  she  would 
dot  allow  him  to  remain  with  her,  although 
tier  heart  yearned  for  the  comforting,  strength- 
ming  words,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
pve. 
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Then  when  be  had  left  her,  self-control  seemed 
to  go  with  him ;  and  as  the  flood-tide  sweeps  over 
the  barrier  of  sand,  which  at  other  periods  con- 
fines its  waves,  so  fear  and  tenderness,  anguish, 
shame,  indignation,  and  outraged  feelings  of  a 
hundred  hues,  bore  down  all  the  restraints  which 
bad  hitherto  combined  to  keep  her  quiet ;  she 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  burying  her  face 
in  the  cushions,  she  gave  way  to  sobs  which 
shook  her  frame,  and  almost  stopped  her  respi- 
ration. 

Her  emotion,  however  deep,  was  yet  so  silent 
and  smothered,  that  no  sound  of  it  reached  the 
inner-room,  but  it  hindered  her  from  hearing 
steps  approaching,  and  she  was  unconscious  of 
any  one  being  near  her,  until  she  was  start- 
led by  the  touch  of  Margherite's  cold,  death-like 
hands,  when  raising  her  head  she  saw  that  proud 
girl,  who,  as  her  step-daughter  had  scorned  to 
speak  an  unnecessary  word,  bending  humbly  on 
her  knees  before  her. 

''  Oh,  how  shall  I  address  you  ?     What  shall 
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I  call  you  ?  what  can  I  say  ?"  cried  Margherite. 
"  I  know  I  have  been  unkind ;  but  oh,  if  you 
could  forgive  now,  and  promise  not  to  leave  us 
—not  to  blazon  our  shame,  our  sorrow  to  the 
world !" 

"  Margherite — don't,   pray  don't  speak    so  ; 
don't  kneel  there — get  up,  oh  please  get  up." 

"  No — I  am  unworthy  to  stand  before  you — 
Impulse  me,  push  me  away,  trample  on  me ;  I 
deserve  it :  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me.  I 
cleserve  it  all,  and  more  !" 

"Dear  Margherite!"  said  Nora,  laying   her 

^rms  round  the  suppliant's  neck,  and  hiding  her 
^ears,  which  yet  dropped  down  fast  and  warm, 
£>r  her  emotion  was  beyond  control.  She  was 
incapable  of  saying  more;  she  could  easier 
fsxpress  forgiveness  by  action  than  by  words,  at 
^hat  moment. 

"  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask,"  pursued 
Margherite,  vehemently,  "  no  right  to  expect  any 
mercy  at  your  hands ;  but  for  the  sake  of  others, 
for  your  own  sake,  for  the  love  of  honour,  of 
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decency,  of  public  opinioo,  for  mercy,  at  least, 
if  for  nothing  eke,  do  not  leave  ns  now.  Wih, 
remain  with  us,  until  disoovery  becomes  inevit> 
able,  and  shame  and  reproach  unavoidable." 

*"  Margherite,  this  house  is  no  longer  my 
home ;  if  I  am  not  the  wife,  I  have  no  right, 
no  claim !" 

'*  Then  remain  as  our  guest,  on  any  terms, 
for  any  time  you  please.  If  you  are  not  mis- 
tress, Blanche  will  be — or,  in  her  illness,  it  de- 
volves on  me." 

"But  your  father,  Margherite,"  whispered 
Nora ;  her  face  became  of  a  more  death-like 
whiteness  as  she  named  the  word. 

Margherite  bowed  down  her  head  in  miserable 
shame,  and  hid  her  eyes  again  on  Nora's 
gown. 

"  Spare  me,"  she  whispered  hoarsely, ''  I  dare 
not  look  at  you  and  mention  him — ^but  he  will 
not  be  here ;  wherever  he  may  go  and  hide,  at 
least  you  will  not  meet  here." 

Nora  was  silent ;  for  she  did  not  know  what  to 
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answer,  how  much  she  might  promise,  or  what 
she  ought  to  refuse.     At  last  she  said,  slowly — 

'*Tlie  only  relations  whom  I  have  in  the 
world,  the  friends  who  brought  me  up,  have  bid 
me  return  to  them.  My  cousin  Gerard  came 
last  night — "  But  here  the  sudden  memory  of 
what  had  passed  last  night,  of  what  she  was  to 
Gerard,  and  of  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
live  with  him  knowing  this,  stopped  her  short, 
and  brought  the  blood  up  in  hot  crimson  flushes 
to  her  face. 

"  And  must  you  obey  him  ?"  said  Margherite, 
anxiously. 

"I  need  not;  he  has  no  real  control  over 
xxke ;  but  his  advice  perhaps  might — "  She 
Btopped  again,  internally  suggesting — was  his 
iidvice  unprejudiced  ? 

**  It  is  he  who  has  stirred  in  this  dreadful 
matter,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  Margherite. 

Nora  assented. 

^'  And  have  you  no  influence  with  him  ?  Can 
you  not  persuade  him  to  relent,  to  forbear  ?     Is 
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it  rerenge  he  seeks  ?    or  why  does  he  threaten 
us  thus  f  * 

"  Margherite,  there  is  another  —  a  person 
whose  claims  supersede  mine— a  son  of  your 
father's — a  brother  of  yours,  whose  rights  must 
be  respected  and  upheld.  That  child  must  no 
longer  be  deprived  of  his  lawful  position.  Think 
of  him — think  of  his  mother's  feelings.  And 
indeed,  dear  Margherite,  I  believe,  although  the 

prospect  is  so  painful,  the  shame  so  bitter,  the 
reproach  so  hard  to  bear,  it  will  be  lessened  by 
acting  rightly,  and  not  shrinking  back  from 
duty.  Only  let  us  try  to  do  what  is  right,  vnth- 
out  calculating  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  or 
whether  it  will  be  hard,  and  we  shall  find  it 
most  surely  lead  to  peace  at  last.  It  is  the 
cowardly  drawing  back  from  anticipated  pain 
which  causes  most  of  the  evils  of  life." 

She  spoke  low  and  sadly,  and  yet  eneigy 
seemed  to  return  as  the  effort  to  express  these 
well-known  truths  recalled  their  reality  to  her 
mind. 
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Still  Margherite  dung  to  her,  and  passioDatdy 
prayed  her  to  go  to  her  cousin,  and  beg  of  him 
the  forbearance  which  was  of  such  consequence 
to  them ;  and  even  while  she  spoke,  a  message 
was  brought  to  Nora,  saying  that  Captain  Bar- 
ton asked  to  see  her.  She  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  him  again,  before  she  had  consulted 
farther  with  Mr.  Armytage. 

Margherite  rose  sadly  from  the  ground,  and 
released  Nora,  saying,  as  she  did  so — "  If  he 
has  any  mercy — "  but  her  words  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  slow  opening  of  the  door,  and 
Blanche,  with  her  black  eyes  heavy  and  dreamy- 
looking,  her  long  locks  half  carelessly  twisted 
up,  half  drooping  round  the  cheeks,  which  were 
almost  as  white  as  her  cambric  dressing-gown, 
stepped  noiselessly  into  the  room.  She  came 
up  to  Nora,  and  taking  her  hand,  she  said,  in  a 
feeble,  yet  steady  voice — 

"  Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  ?" 
"  No,"  was  the  answer.     The  auditors  held 
their  breath  with  awe.     It  seemed  like  seeing 


from  the  detdy  to  wilch  the  cdoi,  jH 
liariiil  eomposnre  of  her  maimer. 

^'And  yoo  know  aDT*  fiuiaual  fOmthr^ 
''why  he  has  fled— is  he  safe?  Stephanie Id9 
he  has  left  home." 

*"  I  know  aD,**  was  Nora's  krw, 
replj.     She  dreaded  erenr  word  might 
the  oDmposure  of  Blandie.     ^  1  trust  he  is 
for  the  present  at  least  aod  for  the  future 
need  not  k>ok  forwards." 

"  We  must  ]ook  forwards,"  repGed  Bhndies^^ 
quite  calmly.  **  You  know  all;  can  you  fuigiv^  *^ 
all  ? — you  are  an  angel ;  1  know  you  can." 

She  held  out  her  arms,  and  Ncnm  threw 
own  around  her,  giring  way  to  the  real  affi 
she  entertained   for  Blanche,  and  pasaonatd; 
returning  her  caresses. 

**  Oh,  Blanche,"  cried  Margherite,  vdiement^^^ 
ly,  "  ask  her  to  stay  vnth  us." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  !**  ex  "^^- 
claimed  Miss  Mortima!*,  putting  her  back 
her,  that  she  might  look  down  into  her  feoe. 
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.  "  May  I  stay  ?"  whispered  Nonu  "  Would  it 
be  right  ?— I  scarcely  know." 

**  Do  you  wish  to  go  ?"  pursued  Blanche.  **  I 
have  been  often  selfish ;  I  will  be  so  no  more. 
I  will  not  urge  it  against  your  will."  Nora  he- 
sitated, but  those  pleadbg  looks  prevailed. 

"  Blanche,  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can. 
[  will  not  leave  you  until  circumstances  compel 
He.  I  am  homeless  now,  and  have  no  daim 
m  any  one ;  but  whilst  you  think  it  advisable 
md  best  that  I  should  remain  here,  I  will  stay 
i?ith  you.  To  go  to  the  only  house  now  open 
;o  me,  would  be — "  She  stopped  a  moment,  and 
;hen  added,  firmly — '*  I  promise  not  to  leave 
fou  unless  you  wish  it" 

Margberite  started  forward,  and  caught  her 
band,  with  low,  rapid  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness. Bertha,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
crying  by  the  fire-place,  burst  out  into  more 
vehement  tears,  and  sitting  down  on  the  hearth- 
rug, buried  her  face  on  the  cushions  of  a  low 
chair,   uncertain   whether  she    did    not  really 
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wish    that     her     sisters    would    not    ask 
much. 

During  the  silence  that  ensued,  another  mes- 
sage was  brought  to  the  room :  this  time  it  wu 
an  enquiry  from  Lady  Fanny  for  Miss  Mortimer,    ' 
and  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  Nora  for  fin 
minutes.  1 

"  Go  to  her,"  said  Blanche,  stepping  huk,  | 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  feehng  miserably  wesk 
and  oveqjowered,  "  Are  they  not  to  go  to-day?" 
Then  drawing  Nora  closer  to  her,  she  added, 
in  a  voice  which  it  was  her  most  anxious  wish 
should  be  steady,  "  Does  she — does  her  brother 
know  all?" 

"  Dear  Blanche,  it  could  not  be  helped,"  said 
Nora,  apologetically. 

"  No,  it  is  as  well  —  better,  that  ther 
should.  Go,  dear — "  She  paused  and  hesitated; 
then  placing  her  arms  round  the  other's  waist. 
she  whispered,  as  she  burst  into  tears,  "  Dear 
Nora,  pity  me ;  I  am  very,  very  weak." 

The  tenderest  kisses  were  the  only  answer. 
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Blanche  withdrew  her  armSy  motioned  again  to 
Nora  to  go ;  and  when  she  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  door  was  closed,  the  three  sisters  remained 
together,  to  weep  in  silence  over  their  father's 
crimes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


**  Then  marrel  not  if  such  as  bmsk 
In  purest  light  of  innocence, 
H'»pe  against  hope,  in  lore's  dear  ta.«k. 
Spite  of  all  dark  offence.' 


ft 


Few  would  have  envied  the  feefiogs  whidi 
sweUed  in  Gerard  Barton's  breast,  when  be 
was  left  alone  the  preceding  night,  by  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  the  village.  He 
refused  all  the  offers  of  r^reshment,  dviDj 
made  by  the  butler,  in  so  peremptory  a  manner, 
as  greatly  to  affit>nt  that  well-bred  individual ; 
who  did  not  guess  how  strongly  the   strange 
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visitor  felt  at  that  moment,  that  Mr.  Mortimer's 
bread  would  indeed  be  ''  as  gravel  in  the  mouth.'' 
Mechanically  he  followed  the  attendant  up  stairs 
to  a  bed-room,  and  then  closing  the  door  and 
turning  the  key,  he  gave  way  to  the  violence  of 
bis  passions. 

With  heart-sick  misgivings,  he  reflected  on 
the  probability  that  his  prey  and  his  prize  would 
alike  escape  his  grasp.  The  man  towards  whom 
he  entertained  sentiments  so  deeply  vindictive, 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  recognising 
them  even  to  himself,  was  he  to  elude  the 
punishment  so  richly  his  due  ? 

When  he  thought  of  this,  he  paced  the  room 
with  heavy  yet  hurried  step,  and  planted  down 
his  foot  upon  the  carpet  with  vehemence,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  fancy  treading  his  adversary's 
honour  in  the  dust. 

Then  came  thoughts  of  Nora,  the  beloved, 
the  idolised,  the  lost,  and  yet  all  but  recovered 
treasure  of  his  heart !  And  did  she  too  turn 
Irom  him?    did  she  refuse  to  listen  to  him? 
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WIS  it  on  another  ann  she  leant  in  sorrow, 
to  another  heart  she  tmsted  for  advice  and 
comfort. 

He  dendied  his  hands,  he  set  his  teeth,  he 
groaned  as  he  thought  of  her  last  glance,  and 
the  wild  precipitation  on  his  part,  whidi  had 
made  her  shrink  from  him.  Fool !  madman ! 
he  had  betraved  himself  in  that  moment ;  and 
she,  reading  his  wishes,  his  thoughts,  could  not 
but  mistrust  the  man  who  was  brought  by  such 
a  motive  to  assert  her  rights. 

Why  had  he  not  listened  to  others?  why  had 
he  not  gone  more  gently  to  work,  and  striven,  by 
quiet  perseverance  and  prudent  precautions,  to 
carry  the  point  at  which  he  aimed  ?  He  hated 
himself,  as  he  thought  of  her  timid  looks  and 
fearful  averted  eyes. 

And  then  came  floating  over  his  memory 
visions  of  those  happy  early  days,  when  she 
had  looked  to  him  as  friend,  guardian,  every 
thing  to  her.  Those  days  when  she  would  conac 
dancing  to  him,  her  lithe  girlish  figure  so  grace- 
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iifly  developed  by  her  lively  movements,  her 
>Dg  shining  curls  perhaps  floating  in  the  sea- 
ide  breezes,  and  her  face  dimpling  and  sparkling 
II  over  with  smiles.  Or  those  still  dearer,  al« 
iiough  less  openly,  fond  looks,  which  had  fol- 
lowed when  late  childhood  had  gradually  passed 
ito  the  early  stage  of  womanhood.  Those  times 
rhen  an  impatient  word  from  him  would  bring 
be  quick  tear  to  her  eyes,  or  when  a  blunder, 
k  careless  action,  or  a  trifling  negligence  on  her 
Murt,  would  be  atoned  for  by  an  earnest  apology, 
rhose  tone  lingered  in  his  ear,  like  the  harmony 
»f  some  sweet  music. 

With  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  eyes 
lent  unconsciously  on  tbe  glowing  fire,  he  rested 
ipon  the  high  back  of  a  chair  and  dreamt  these 
breams  of  vanished  happiness  and  faded  hope. 

•*  Oh,  Nora,  Nora,  why  did  you  come  ?  why 
lid  you  leave  us  ?— -can  it  never,  never  return 
o  what  has  been  ?" 

Then  would  rise  up  again  all  the  stormy  sen- 
iments  of  jealous  rage,  vindictive  joy,  and  wild 
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he  could  not  have  placed  her  in  such  a  faiiy- 
bower, — ^but  ik  a&  suited  her  so  ezactfy,  that  he 
hated  all  he  saw.  To  his  dying  day  be  nerer 
forgot  the  aspect  ai  that  room ;  the  soft  carpet, 
the  degant  oouch,  the  splendid  pier-glasses ;  the 
books,  the  engrayings,  the  rich  warm  scent  from 
a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table,  fresh  from  the 
conservatory  ;  and  the  pots  of  Neapolitan  violets 
which  fiQed  the  windows  and  shed  their  peculiar 
aod  deheate  odour  around  them* 

Whilst  he  was  gazing  and  thinking,  and 
watching  die  entrance  through  which  he  had 
been  ushered,  a  door  behind  him  opened  so 
noiselessly,  that  he  heard  it  not,  and  only  the 
made  of  her  dress  roused  him  to  a  conscious- 
neas  of  her  presence. 

He  turned  and  started  forwards,  holding  out 
both  hands. 

"Norar 

She  looked  very  white  and  drooping;  her 
hands  fdl  down  listlessly  by  her  side ;  she  made 
no  effort  to  meet  his  eager  reception.     She  did 

I  2 
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breath  wu  1 

si  I 


not  even  raise  her  eyes;  but  her 
heavy  and  slow,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

He  was  checked,  awed  by  her  look.  Ho* 
could  he  meet  that  great  sorrow ;  what  ctndi 
he  say  to  assuage  the  bitter  grief  in  which  ba 
had  helped  to  steep  her  life  ?  They  stood  thoe 
iace  to  face,  quite  silent ;  and  Gerard,  in  those 
few  minutes  which  seemed  so  long,  took  a. 
dearly  the  certainty  to  which  hitherto  he  had 
shut  his  eyes,  that  let  her  married  life  have  been 
as  unhappy  as  he  had  deemed  it,  such  a  release 
must  he  met  not  as  a  welcome,  but  as  a  teniUe 
change. 

"  Cousin  Gerard,"  said  she,  at  length  looking 
up,  "  you  asked  me  last  night  to  go  home  with 
you.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  offer,  but 
I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  Nora,"  said  he,  in  the 
coldest  of  voices,  "  to  do  as  you  please.  I  pre- 
tend to  no  influence,  far  less  any  control  orer 
you.  May  I  ask,  however,  what  you  ioteod 
to  do  ?" 
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Chilled  and  distressed  by  his  tone,  she  hesi- 
tated to  answer.  He  went  on,  standing  before 
her  in  the  same  fixed  attitude,  and  speaking  in 
like  measured  accents,  for  his  strong  feelings 
would  allow  him  no  altemative  between  fiery 
impatience  and  frozen  reserve. 

"  I  do  not  ask  merely  from  curiosity ;  Miriam, 
at  least,  would  be  glad  to  know  what  plans  you 
have  formed." 

"I  have  promised  Miss  Mortimer  and  her 
sisters  to  remain  here  for  the  present ;  and  the 
friends  whom  I  have  consulted  agree  in  the 
decision.'' 

Her  voice  was  veiy  faint  and  low ;  he  thought 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  determination. 

*^  To  remain  here  V*  repeated  he,  in  an  accent 
of  astonishment.  **  Nora,  do  you  &ncy — is  it 
possible  that  you  deceive  yourself  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  revelations  of  last  night  are  un- 
founded  in  truth  ?" 

"  Ah,  no,"  she  replied,  very  sadly,  "  I  have 
no  hope.     You  would  not  have  been  so  cruel  as 
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to  have  made  such  an  announcemait  had  yoa 
not  been  certain  of  its  truth.  I  hove  M 
hope !" 

No  hope?"  repeated  he. 

None  for  m jsetf — none  at  dl ;  but  so  much 
the  more  it  becomes  my  duty  lo  dunk  of  and 
care  for  others:  and  it  is  fer  this  msoo  I  have 
determined  to  take  the  eomrse  which  wiD  least 
lay  the  past  open  to  remark  and  censuie." 

She  paused ;   but  he  was  quite  silent ;    and 
finding  he  gave  her  no  answer,  she  went  on 


''  Cousin  Gerard,  1  know  in  what  yoa  have 
done,  you  must  have  acted  aooordiog  to  your 
sense  of  right,  but  perhaps  you  did  not  take  in 
aB  die  circumstances/' 

**  1  certainly  did  not  oontemj^te  the  C8t!um- 
stance  of  your  making  such  a  deoisioB,''  replied 
be,  bitterly.  '^  I  condnded  ttiat  when  you  knew 
how  you  were  placed  here,  the  situation  you 
hold  in  this  house — " 

"  Spare  me,  cousin,"  said  Nora,  in  agitation. 
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*'  The  deception  to  which  you  have  been  the 
▼ictim,  the  cruelty,  the  wrong/'  pursued  he,  in 
the  same  relentless  tone,  ^*  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  consideration  of  this  might  have  induced 
yon  to  quit  this  mansion,  and  return  to  friends, 
who,  if  they  cannot  surround  you  with  luxury 
and  pomp,  would  at  least  have  environed  you 
with  truth,  honour,  and  rectitude/' 

**  How  cruel  you  are !"  said  she,  sitting  down 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands ;  *^  must  I 
be  always  disappointed  where  I  hoped  to  find 
regard?" 

Gerard  could  not  answer.  Every  feeling  of 
tenderness  towards  her  rose  up  in  angry  strife 
with  his  more  bitter  sentiments  of  jealousy.  He 
felt  at  one  moment  as  if  he  must  fall  at  her 
feet,  and  implore  her  to  pardon  his  harshness, 
for  the  sake  of  the  love  he  bore  her,  as  if  he 
must  urge  his  desperate  affection,  and  entreat 
her,  since  she  was  no  longer  the  wife  of  another, 
to  listen  to  his  suit ;  and  then  came  throbbing 
back  the  burning,  torturing  conviction  that  she 
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had  reilly  lored  that  other ;  snoe  in  sfit^  of  all 
the  wrong  he  had  doce,  wroog  the  moat  inddi- 
hie,  the  moat  irretrieraUe,  ahe  dung  to  hia 
house,  his  daughters,  if  she  could  not  cfing  to 
himsdf,  and  whSat  deapairiDg  for  her  own  pro- 
apects,  thought  ansouafy  fior  tlMm. 

But  Nora  put  bjr  her  emotioo  after  a  little 
space,  aod  rose  again  to  apeak,  for  she  had 
more  to  saj,  and  she  could  not  induce  her 
fedings  then. 

**  I  have  determined  fior  the  present  to  remain 
here ;  I  hare  promiaed  it :  but  I  hare  prcHnised 
mcHe.  Cousn  Gerard,  you  can  aurcfy  guess 
what  the  wishes  of  daughten  must  be;  you 
can  foresee  the  petition,  whidi,  had  Aey  dared 
to  a{q)ear  before  you,  those  weqnig  giils  wouM 
hare  presented.  Could  you  see  them  aa  I  did, 
bumbled,  broken  down— eyes  so  adckMn  used  to 
weep,  now  raining  teara  of  bitterest  mourning ; 
brows  which  had  never,  perhapa,  known  dis- 
grace before,  bowed  in  agonising  shame  for  a 
parent'a  crime,— -oh,   Gerard,   couU  you  have 
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seen  them,  you   would  have  pitied   them   as 
I  do/' 

**  And  if  the  eyes  never  wept,  or  the  brow 
never  blushed  before,  was  it  because  there  was 
no  cause  for  tears  and  shame,  or  because  there 
was  no  shame  for  fitults  committed  ?''  said  he, 
harshly.  '*Nora,  have  these  girls  who  now 
cringe  to  you  to  avoid  disgrace,  any  daim  on 
your  love  or  your  forbearance  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nora,  firmly,  "  they  have  the 
greatest." 

**  They  have,  th^n,  been  kind  and  gentle  in 
their  days  of  prosperity  ?"  said  he,  incredulously, 
**  and  you  urge  their  claim  from  love  and  grati- 
tude r 

**  Gerard,  into  the  past  secrets  of  this  family 
J  win  never  allow  any  one  to  enquire,"  replied 
she,  with  decision ;  ^*  it  matters  not,  it  cannot 
alter  the  facts.  Whether  I  am  returning  kind- 
ness  for  kindness,  towards  all  or  only  part  of 
Mr.  Mortimer's  family,  or  were  it  that  I 
wish  to  return  good  for  evil,  as  we  are  bid  to 

I  3 
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do  even  to  our  enemies,  it  does  not  signify.  I 
say  they  have  claims  on  mc,  claims  of  indisputa- 
Ue  strength ;  and  for  them  I  ask,  I  pray,  I  im- 
pl(»*e  that  you  carry  this  t^ble  prosecution  no 
farther,  that  you  allow  the  fearful  facts  to  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  spare  the  man  who,  having 
injured  me  more  than  you,  or  any,  save  one 
other  being,  it  is  my  duty,  my  privilege  to 
forgive." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
shame  and  outraged  feelings  asserted  thehr  sway, 
her  white  face  was  covered  by  the  deepest 
blushes,  and  again  sinking  on  a  diair,  she  hid 
it  from  his  sight. 

He  watched  her  as  she  shook  with  low  smo- 
thered sobs  which  she  could  not  entirely  master, 
and  which  yet  she  had  firmness  enough  to  keep 
subdued. 

For  what  was  she  weeping?  for  herself?  for 
him  ?  Sympathy  for  her  sorrow  did  not  lead 
to  pity  towards  those  who  had  injured  her ;  he 
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was  only  more  irritated  and  excited.     He  ex- 
daimedy  after  a  brief  pause — 

"  And  allow  Mr.  Mortimer  to  return  to  his 
house  in  quiet  and  prosperity,  whilst  ytm  are 
stffl  here  ? — Neter  T' — He  stamped  his  foot  with 
angry  emetgy. — "  Never  I  I  am  not  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  not  so  infatuated 
by  over-wrought  notions  of  Christian  charity, 
not  so  morbidly  amiable  and  forgiving,  as  to 
endure  such  an  idea  for  one  moment.  Nora, 
of  what  can  you  be  thinking  ?" 

"  Nay,  rather  let  me  ask  of  what  can  you  be 
thinking  ?**  said  she,  rising,  and  drawing  up  her 
alight  figure  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 
'  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  entertain  the  idea 
of  remaining  here  for  one  moment  to  meet  the 
man  who—'*  the  words  were  lost  in  a  shudder ; 
but  she  resumed  her  voice  again  almost  imme- 
diately. "No,  in  that  case  I  should  at  once 
seek  another  home,  and  no  doubt  could  find 
some  seclusion  deep  enbugh  to  hide  the  unfor* 
tunatd  from  public  scorn.'' 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  he,  sborllj  Bod 
sharply.     "  I  could  not,  if  I  would." 

"Then  I  will  remain  here,"  said  she;  "for 
in  this  bouse  I  am  most  certain  of  not  meetiiig 
bina.  You  have  driven  him  awaj* :  and  whilsl 
his  daughters  wish  it,  I  will  stay  with  tiicto. 
Let  who  will  blame  me,  this  is  my  resolution." 

"  You  cannot,  Nora,"  said  he,  suDenly  ;  "  Uiot 
is  another,  who  has  claims  to  be  attended  tO; 
one  who  has  a  real  right  to  the  place  you  ban 
filled.  Do  you  forget  that  Mr,  Mortimer  has  b 
wife  living  at  this  moment  ?" 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  inter- 
rupted her  answer,  and  Lady  Fanny  entered, 
followed  by  her  brother,  who  half  drew  back 
when  he  saw  Gerard. 

"  Nora  !  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — but  just  for 
one  minute,  to  say  good-bye, — we  are  going 
almost  directly !" 

As  she  spoke,  Lady  Fanny  threw  her  arms 
round  her  friend,  and  kissed  her  fondly.  Nora 
laid  her  cheek  upon  her  shoulder,  and  wept. 
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She  could  not  hdp  it.  Her  'endurance  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  it  broke  down 
at  the  voice  of  love ;  as  the  thought  flashed 
upon  her  what  she  was  now,  and  where  and 
how  could  they  meet  again.  Her  thick  choking 
sobs  defied  restraint ;  ^he  could  not  speak,  she 
could  only  ding  to  hear  friend,  and  rain  down 
tears. 

Gerard  drew  back  haughtily  to  the  window, 
and  stood  there  watching  them.     Lord  Clarence 
hung  over  his  sister  as  she  supported  her  sor- 
rowful friend,  and  whispered  words  which  Cap- 
tain Barton  could  not  hear,  but  for  which  he 
liated  him.     And  yet  the  suffering  and  bitter 
^rief  which  his   handsome  features  expressed 
might  have  softened  any  unprejudiced  observer, 
it  was  apparently  so  intense,  although  so  quiet 
After  a  few  minutes,  Nora  raised  her  head, 

and  said,  with  a  smile  more  sad  than  tears,— 
"  I  must  not  keep  you !" 
There  was  no  hurry.  Lord  Clarence  assured 

her ;  then  taking  her  hand,  he  earnestly  ejaculated, 
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was  looking  towards  him  in  surprise  and  anxiety, 
and  without  listening  to  what  Gerard  said,  he 
advanced  to  the  hearth,  where  the  others  stood. 

But  there  was  considerable  hesitation  in  his 
manner  when  he  began,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
very  well  how  to  frame  his  speech. 

**  I  have  just  had  a  message  forwarded  by 
telegraph  to  me  from  Airstone.  It  informs  me 
that  the  person — the  stranger — ^the  mother  of 
Louis,  died  this  morning  early/' 

There  was  a  silence;  each  was  occupied 
by  some  important  consideration  or  agitating 
thought.     Nora  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  there  no  way 
in  which  this  dreadful  prosecution  may  be 
avoided,  and  right  be  done  to  Louis  without 
wrong  to  others  ?     Oh  !  speak.'' 

The  crimson  blushes  of  excitement  passed 
over  h^  iace,  and  were  swept  away  by  the 
whiteness  of  fear,  as  she  waited  for  his  answer 
m  breathless  anxiety. 

"  I  fear  not — I  greatly  fear  the  evil  is  irreme- 
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She  looked  round  on  the  agitated  faces  before 
her,  and  her  look  was  so  sweetly  imploring  that 
it  was  all  but  irresistible. 

**  If/'  she  continued,  "  there  is  no  remedy,  so 
be  it.  I  submit.  And,  cousin  Gerard,  I  forgive 
you  all ;  you  wished  to  do  me  good,  not  harm. 
FareweQ,  dear  friends !  perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  in  this  house  again.  Do  not  forget  me, 
pity  and  pray  for  me,  for  I  have  much  need.  Mine 
18  a  sore  trial.  But  in  mercy,  Gerard,  leave  us, 
and  do  not  let  others  see  the  man  who  has  dis- 
turbed their  peace ;  and  for  whom  they  have  no 
such  feelings — towards  whom  they  have  no  such 
reasons  for  gratitude,  as  I  have,  to  you.     Fare- 

wenr 

She  waved  her  hand  as  she  retreated  to  the 
door,  lingered  one  moment  to  gaze  at  Lady 
Fanny,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight  like  a 
figure  in  a  dream. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  for  a  little 
space,  and  each  stood  mutely  gazing  on  the 
door  which  had  concealed  her ;  then  the  sister 
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took    her   brother's   urm,    and 

blinded  by  her  fast-droppiog  tears  to  see  ngb 

else  in  the  room,  they  together  took  thev  ds- 

partiire ;    only  Lord  ClareDoe  cast  one  stcrnlj 

reproachful  gbnce  at  Gerard  u  be  went,  u  if 

to  ask  him  whether  he  did  not  now  repnttt 

work. 

Mr.  Lawrmce  accompanied  them  down  itn 

"  And  this  is  tnie,"  sriid   Lord  Clarence,  in  ■ 

low  Toice ;  "  and  but  for  his   precipitatioD,  sO 

exposure     and     disgrace     might     have    beea 

aToided." 

"  Yes,  if  that  French  derk,  who,  I  understand, 
was  ovet  here,  could  be  silenced  too.  Br-tb^ 
bye,  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him  f  It  is 
a  pity  he  would  not  be  guided — Barton,  I  mean ; 
my  finend  Hedley  pointed  out  to  him  how  pro- 
bable it  was  this  would  he  the  end  of  it ;  ind 
had  he  listened  to  him,  he  would  have  saved  bii 
cousin  so  much  misery.  For  even  supposii^ 
her  married  life  were  not  of  the  happiest,  still 
almost  any  woman  would  rather  be  a  slightnl 
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wife,  than  the  nameless  thing  he  has  made  her 

now. 

Neither  of  ttie  others  answered ;  Lord  Cla^ 
rence  assisted  his  sister  into  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  then  silently  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Lawrence  followed  her  in,  and 
they  drove  off;  the  other  gentleman  slowly  re- 
turned to  seek  Captain  Barton. 

He  was  not  like  the  man  that  he  had  left 

when  he  encountered  him  again.     Gerard  had 

thrown  himself  down  on  a  stool  before  the  desk, 

where,  perhaps,  he  had  recognised  some  tokens 

of  Nora's  former  presence.      His   arms,  laid 

across  upon  the  table,  concealed  his  face,  which 

VTBs  resting  on  them,  and  his  air  and  attitude 

conveyed  the  idea  of  grief,  if  not  despair. 

He  seemed  unconscious  of  his  companion's 
presence,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  had  to  touch  him 
on  the  shoulder,  besides  calling  him  by  name, 
before  he  could  entirely  rouse  him.  Then  he 
lifted  up  a  face  ghastly  in  its  woe.  All  the 
sullen  pride  and  opposition   he  had   so  lately 
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shown  were  gone,  but  the  pale  hue  of  his  com- 
plexion, the  dark  shadow  round  his  eyes,  and  the 
twitching  of  the  musdes  about  his  lips,  told  a 
tale  of  repressed  sorrow,  of  intense  mental  agony, 
which  would  have  touched  almost  any  heart 

*'  Come,  my  dear  feUow,''  said  Mr.  Liawrence, 
kindly,  "  it  will  not  do  to  linger  here ;  you  must 
come  away  with  me.  Our  carriage  will  be  at 
the  door  in  ten  minutes,  and  we  must  be  off.'' 

Gerard  rose  like  one  who  slowly  coUects  his 
faculties  after  some  stunning  blow,  as  if  his  in- 
tellect just  dictated  submission  to  advice,  but 
carried  him  no  farther.  He  looked  vacantly 
round  the  room,  then  down  at  the  desk,  where 
he  had  been  leaning. 

There  lay  a  small,  white  kid  glove,  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  hastily  drawn  off,  and  left  there 
quite  recently.  The  slender  fingers  yet  curved 
upwards,  and  swelled  out,  almost  as  if  the 
gracefully-formed  hand  still  filled  it.  He  was 
sure  he  knew  that  hand  ;  and  catching  up  the 
precious  relic,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  still 
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retaining  possession  of  his  treasure^  he  hurriedly 
aooompanied  Mr.  Lawrence  from  the  room. 

Captain  Barton  returned  to  Rock  Cottage, 
leaving  it  to  those  whose  business  it  might  be 
to  endeavour  to  trace  and  arrest  Mr.  Mortimer. 
He  had  made  a  formal  deposition  of  his  guilt 
before  a  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brierly ;  and,  entirely  contrary  to  that  gentle- 
man's advice  in  his  private  capacity,  had  com- 
pelled him,  as  a  duty  to  society,  to  take  the  first 
steps  for  the  arrest  of  the  culprit. 

Now  he  preserved  an  absolute  silence  on  the 
subject;  and  whether  influenced  by  regret  at 
what  he  had  done,  or  at  his  want  of  success,  he 
was  gloomy  and  reserved  to  the  greatest  degree. 
He  sent  a  message  to  his  sister,  who  was  still 
at  Airstone,  to  indicate  that  he  wished  to  make 
DO  change  in  her  plans,  and  that  for  the  present 
he  should  be  glad  to  be  alone. 

The  natural  result  of  this  message  was  to 
make  Miriam  extremely  anxious  to  return  home 
immediately,  to  cheer  and  comfort  him;  and 
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her  friends  at  Antone  had  amse  diSaaitf  m 
connoang  hor  that  the  had  better  let  the  wSfid 
man  have  his  own  way. 

Poor  thing  I  she  had  suffered  yery  much  ainoe 
the  discoTery  ci  Nora's  misfortune,  and  had 
been  preparing  herself  all  day  to  meet  and  oon^ 
aide  her  adopted  daoghter.     It  was  eonsequrady 
a  great  disappointment  to  find  that  no  such 
employment  was  open  to  her,  and  thai  aO  she 
had  to  do  now  was  to  reoondk  herself  as  wdl 
as  she  could,  to  the  fact  that  Louis  was  Mr. 
Mortimer's  son,  but  that  Nora  had  never  been 
his  wifa 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


"  At  mom  we  look,  and  nought  is  there. 
Sad  dawn  of  cheerless  day ! 
Who  then  from  pining  and  despair 
The  sickening  heart  may  stay  ?** 


[>BEP  and  awfiil  shadow  of  suspense  and  fear 
i  Men  on  Brierly  Hall.  All  knew  that 
te  was  something  terrible  going  on ;  few  un- 
iBtood  the  exact  nature  of  what  they  appro- 
ved. The  guests  were  gone,  the  master 
lent — they  knew  not  where ;  and  the  ladies 
^ly  secluded  themselves,  except  from  their 
B  immediate  attendants.     It  was  whispered 
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fmmi  hem*  im  ^ma, 
IGh  Uartimtrvi*  beooi 
mlai,  laciit,  dccfikM  1 
BiiiHffiir  wii   ■>  lite  sn 


Active,  but  quiet  mess 
the  police  to  trace  &lr. 
totaU]'  disappeared,  and  < 
him  was  baffled.  Altli 
koowD  to  the  statioD-mat 
tber  bad  seen  him  on  the 
the  only  coDcIusion  they  I 
be  must  have  disgused  I 
the  railroad. 

But  although  the  polio 
tectiug  him,  and  half  the 
his  crime,  there  were  th 
who  could  have  given  a 
the  general  state  of  doul 
long  hang  over  all  the 
family. 
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The  third  day  after  his  evasion,  Nora  received 
a  letter  to  this  effect : — 

**  Nora,  I  know  that  before  this  reaches  you, 
jfou  will  have  learnt  that  the  man  you  called 
jTOur  husband  was  a  villain  and  a  deceiver.  Yet 
to  you,  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured,  I  now 
yenture  to  address  myself. — Do  not  turn  away. 
I  deserve  it, — ^yet  hear  me.  Should  you  tram- 
ple on  this  letter  in  scorn,  it  would  be  only  what 
I  merit;  and  yet  I  appeal  to  you.  Nora,  I 
loved  you  wildly — passionately,  you  know  I  did, 
and  the  temptation  overpowered  me.  The  risk 
of  discovery  seemed  so  small,  the  bliss  of  pos- 
sessing you  so  great,  it  was  irresistible.  Seven 
irears  had  passed,  and  no  one  knew  or  even 
suspected  the  foolish  marriage  in  France,  into 
irhich  I  had  been  so  madly  hurried;  and  it 
ieemed  to  me  that  even  should  any  unforeseen 
orcumstance  make  it  known,  none  would  have 
ko  much  reason  to  be  quiet,  and  avoid  all  noise 
and  scandal,  as  your  family.     Could  I  imagine 
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that  one  who  professed  regard  for  you,  would 
be  bent  on  the  course  which  must  most  df 
wound  and  injure  you  ? — never ! 

"  But  no  sooner  had  I  gained  my  object,  do 
sooner  had  I  made  you  my  wife,  than  the  danga 
of  the  proceeding  impressed  itself  fordWj  on 
me.     I  was  haunted  by  fears  of  discovery ;  1 
saw  no  possibility  of  escape.     I  had  entaogled 
myself  in  a    snare  from  which  there  was  no 
power  on  my  part   to   release   myself.     My  to^ 
love  towards  you  became  embittered  !  and  yours 
to  me  was  torture.     Oh,  Nora,  pity  me,  pty 
the  torments  I  have  endured,  the  agony  I  have 
gone  through.     At  length,  after  I  had  shrunli 
and  groaned  at  the  mere  idea  that  discovery  was 
possible,  it  came  before  me  in  a  decisive  shape. 
The  great  object  of  dread  seemed  about  to  be 
realised  ; — that  wretched  Frenchman  came,  and 
threatened  to  denounce  me.    There  was  but  one 
thing  to  stop  him.  Unless  I  promised  him  Bertha's 
hand  and  fortune,  he  would  not  be  silent ;  but 
at  that  price  he  would  keep  the  secret.     Nora,  I 


swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  I  did 
not  know  till  then  that  woman  had  a  son.  How 
could  I  guess  that  the  child  I  saved  from  the 
waveSy  the  child  you  nursed  and  caressed,  was 
my  own  son  ?  And  when  I  did  know  it,  but 
for  my  fatal,  terrible  position,  how  gladly  would 
I  have  owned  the  beautiful  boy.  Tortured  by 
remorse  and  fear,  I  knew  no  rest — could  see  no 
hope ;  and  when  on  this  very  morning,  just  after 
breakfiEist,  a  feeble  scrawl  from  Annette  warned 
me  of  my  danger,  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  have 
an  end  put  to  the  awful  suspense  in  which  I 
lived,  would  be  happiness,  not  evil.  But  yet 
liberty  is  dear,  and  the  notion  of  fourteen  years 
of  disgraceful  slavery  could  not  be  calmly  con- 
templated. I  fled.  How  soon  you  learnt  the 
reason,  whether  you  yet  know  it  as  I  write,  I 
cannot  tell.  Arrived  at  Liverpool,  I  at  once 
took  my  passage  in  a  steamer,  bound  for  Rio 
Janeiro  ;  and  as  I  write  this,  we  are  making  our 
way  dovm  the  river.  The  pilot  will  carry  this 
on  shore ;  and  I  shall  direct  it  to  Mr.  Armytage, 
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as  less  likdy  to  attnct  atteoticHi,  as  less  risk 
than  addressing  it  to  you.     But  I  hare  still 
mndi  to  say.     I  most  be  bie^  and,  if  possiUe^ 
dear.     At  Rio  I  shall  remain  until  I  receive 
some  news  from  home.      Should  the  aTenger 
have  kept  his  word,  and  all  be  pobUdy  known, 
I  shall  never  retom  to  England.     What  my 
future  career  will  be,  matters  little, — time  wiD 
show.      But  should  the  alarm  have  been  ill- 
founded,  should  affiEurs,  by  any  of  life's  chances, 
take  a  brighter  aspect,  I  shall  not  be  beyond 
recal.     That  mean  and  detestable  wretch,  De 
Veri,  no  doubt  has  left  you.     A  few  lines  I 
penned  for  him  would  show  him  that  his  bubble 
was  exploded ;  and  I  think  he  would  {m>bably 
immediately  decamp  for  London,  where  he  woukl 
be  expecting  to  meet  me.     For  myself,  my  dis- 
guise was  too  well  arranged  to  be  penetrated  by 
station-masters  or  porters  ;  and  no  trace  of  me, 
I  trust,  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  And  now  for  other  things — your  future,  and 
the  future  of  all  dear  to  me.     Nora,  you  are  free, 
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of  course.  Oh,  were  it  but  in  my  power  to  make 
you  compensation  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you — to  make  you  my  wife  in  truth — you  should 
not  'repent  it  again.  Alas,  it  is  not — and  the 
only  amends  I  can  make,  is  to  say  you  are  free. 
And  my  daughters— oh,  Blanche  !  Blanche  I— « 
pride  of  my  heart,  how  will  you  view  your 
father  now  ?  Nora,  if  you  would  not  crush  a 
wounded  spirit,  if  you  can  forgive — and  I  know 
you  can — for  you  are  an  angel — do  not  allow 
matters  to  proceed  to  such  a  point  as  must 
make  these  miserable  affairs  public.  What 
good  will  it  do,  comparable  to  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  such  a  course  ?  Save  my  girls  from 
that  pang.  Save  Blanche's  proud  spirit — her 
nobly,  virtuously  proud  heart,  from  that  dis- 
grace. 

<*  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  you  should  remain  at  Brierly. 
I  am  sure  she  would  wish  it.  Then  there  is 
Louis.  I  need  not  commend  him  to  your  love, 
—except  that  as  the  son  of  the  couple  who  have 
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caused  you  so  much  sorrow,  he  might 
odious  to  you.  Bid  Blanche  take  her 
under  her  own  care  ;  bid  her  bring  him  op  u 
becomes  bis  rank  and  station.  She  will  not 
shrink  from  the  task,  and  the  motber  will  ghdh 
retire  into  obscurity  if  her  child  is  ackoowlodgtd. 
Yet  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  her. — If  she  liw, 
and  chooses  to  reside  in  England,  near  bo'Ktt,  | 
tdl  lilLincliP  to  provide  for  her  carefully ;  tb« 
will  not  intrude,  and  her  name  and  story  nuT 
be  easily  concealed.  Should  she  not — 1  dare 
not  add  more.  Farewell !  injured  woman- 
most  excellent  wife — most  tender,  gentle,  loriiig 
girl. 

"  You  will  pity  me,  I  know,  and  forgive  me 
— teach  my  daughters  to  do  the  same.  From 
the  snare  in  which  1  had  so  blindly  entan^ 
myself,  I  could  not  escape  ;  the  wrong  I  had 
done,  I  could  only  augment  by  confession — but 
fate  has  cut  the  knot  I  could  not  loose;  and  1 
scarce  know  whether  the  shame  of  detection  is 
not  less  than  the  agony  of  concealment     Fm- 
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give,  and  pity  me— and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  ask 
Heaven  to  bless  you. 

"  On  board  the  Donna  Maria." 

Within  the  cover,  which  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Armytage,  were  a  few  words  imploring  him  to 
give  the  endosed  to  Nora ;  and  also  an  address 
to  a  merchant's  house,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
letters  might  be  directed  to  him,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Morris. 

Nora  read  this  as  she  was  slowly  pacing  along 
a  sheltered  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  where  she  had 
resorted  the  only  times  she  left  the  house  ;^  Mr. 
Armytage  was  by  her  side.  Her  tears  fell  fast 
and  thick  as  she  deciphered  with  difficulty  the 
blotted  scrawl,  which  contained  the  avowal  of  so 
much  sin  and  sorrow.  Her  old  friend  watched 
her  with  interest  and  pity. 

"  Oh,  what  a  relief  this  will  be  to  Blanche," 
said  she  with  a  sigh ;  then  quieting  herself  with 
an  effort,  she  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  clergy- 
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man    some    of    the    particulars   it 

"  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  safe !"  cootiaued  she; 

"  this  is  indeed  a  relief." 

"  How  is  Miss  Mortimer  ?"  said  Mr,  Ai- 
mytage. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell — her  self-cominand  is  wi* 
derful ;  but  she  looks  fearfiilly  ha^;ard  and  *on. 
The  suspense  has  been  dreadful.  I  can  see  thtf 
the  slightest  unusual  noise,  a  hasty  fool,  a  voice 
in  the  distance,  sets  all  her  nerves  quivering,  al- 
though she  is  quite  silent.  I  iiave  not  dared  W 
discuss  it  with  her ;  what  could  I  say  whilst  sB 
was  so  terribly  uncertain  ? — but  now  there  wiB 
be  some  comfort." 

"  You  have  not  much  intercourse,  then?" 

"  She  does  not  say  much ;  hut  we  are  to- 
gether almost  all  day  long.  She  seems  as  il 
she  could  not  bear  me  out  of  her  sight,  eicepi 
when  she  makes  me  go  out  to  walk ;  and  it  ii 
touching  to  see  her  lowly,  gentle  ways.  Son» 
times  I  can  hardly  endure  it,  she  is  so  huroble 
so,  as  it  were,  apologetic  in  her  manners  to  mi 
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— I  who  have  caused  her  all  this  misery.     You 
would  never  guess  it  from  her  behaviour.     She 

is  so  noble-mindedy  so  good,  there  is  no  one  like 
her." 

''  She  certainly  is  no  common  character/'  said 
he. 

*'  I  think  I  can  read  her  intentions/'  pursued 
Nora,  ^'  and  this  letter  will  confirm  them,  I  feel 
sure." 

'*  I  want  to  know  what  your  intentions  are, 
my  dear  child." 

"  Mine ! — to  stay  here,  whilst  they  so  greatly 
wish  it.  Since  he  has  fled  entirely,  I  suppose — 
I  hope — do  you  not  think  the  prosecution  must 
die  away,  and  no  further  scandal  need  be  ex- 
cited ?  If  I  left  them,  it  would  cause  remarks  ; 
but  if  I  stay — now  she  is  dead,  I  do  no  one  any 
harm. 

''  And  can  you  be  content  to  remain  here,  in 
this  equivocal  position  ;  equivocal,  I  mean,  as  to 
your  own  situation  ?  What  shall  you  be  ? — com- 
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paoioD  —  friend  —  or  what  ?     Wtat  i 
TOO  bear? — what  pbvce  fhaD  you  fiAt 
JIM  canudovd  this  f 

"  1  don't  know.  I  am  not  more  oamektt  boa 
Ihaa  dseidieR ;  and  1  Asm  do  otlicr  boae— 
for  to  D^  coasaa  Gerard's  house  I  wiD  tiof  gn, 
If  1  find  the  ineonToiieiioes  of  atajruig  hoi 
gn&Ler  than  tlte  adrantages,  1  can  ahms  ka«k 
But  whilst  I  can  be  any  comfort  to  Blanche,  1 
will  not  quit  her." 

Tbej"  lumed  as  she  spoke,  to  retrace  iha 
stqis,  and  turning,  saw  Lord  Clarence  adraociiij 
towards  them. 

"  I  was  tfld  you  were  here,"  said  he,  eflgcriy 
comiog  forward.  "  1  could  not  stay  avay  m 
longCT.     Have  you  any  news  ?" 

Nora  tcld  hitn  what  they  had  just  leamt. 

■  And  what  will  Bianctie  do  now?'  exdairoet 
he,  quickly ;  "  she  will  not  dream  of  foUowbg 
him  to  that  place," 

Xora  looked  up,  and  said  slowly,  "  I  think 
she  wiU." 
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"  Why — has  she  said  anything  decided  ?"  said 
he  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"  Nothing. — I  jadge  from  my  own  feelings. 
In  her  place,  I  should." 

He  paced  by  her  side  in  silence  for  some  time, 
then  said — 

"  Surely  the  duty  which  her  father  has  im- 
posed on  her,  to  seek  out  and  educate  her  little 
brother,  will  detain  her  in  England.'' 

"  I  do  not  think  anything  will  detain  her 
from  her  father,  if  to  join  him  is  possible ; 
and  that  is  possible  to  a  resolute  will  which 
seems  impracticable  to  ordinary  spirits." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  he,  with  emphasis; 
''  but  hers  is  not  the  only  resolute  will  in  the 
world.     Nora,  I  must  see  her  !" 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  see  you,"  replied 
she,  very  quietly. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  was  his  observation, 
after  a  pause,  "  she  cannot  go  to  join  him  yet ; 
it  must  be  weeks,  perhaps  months,  before  such  a 
plan  can  be  carried  out." 
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^  Yes,  I  soppoie  so." 

''  And  fiwantime,  olhcr  duties  and  {dans  may 
arife.  Yoa  wiD  seDd  for  tiiis  boy,  of  course, 
immediately  ?" 

"Not  without  his  sister's  knowledge  and 
acquiescence.  I  am  not  the  one  to  dedde,  yoa 
know,  now/' 

''  Where  is  he  V  asked  Mr.  Armytage. 

''  I  beheve,  since  his  mother's  death,  he  has 
been  at  Airstone." 

^'  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  what 
Blanche  will  wishl"  exclaimed  Lord  Clarence, 
impetuously.  *'  Your  hesitation  does  not  arise 
from  unwillingness  on  your  own  part  to  see  him, 
does  it?" 

"  Ob,  DO,  indeed  !  I  would  gladly  have  him 
here.  I  love  him  very  much.  But  first  his 
sister  must  be  told,  and  then  I  must  find  some 
means  of  bringing  him  safely  here; — it  is  a 
great  distance." 

*'  Let  me  fetch  him,"  eageriy  proposed  Lord 
Clarence;  "if  Blanche  agrees  to  his  coming,  I 
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will  Start  instantly,  and  return  with  the  child ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  if  I  brought  the  boy — per- 
haps she  might  agree  to  see  me,  were  it  only 
for  five  minutes.  Oh,  Nora,  do  say  yes ;  tell 
me  I  may  hope ; — ^let  me  try  at  least." 

They  had  reached  the  turn  in  the  path  which 
led  to  the  house. 

**  I  win  seek  Blanche  immediately,"  said  she ; 
"  this  communication  ought  not  to  be  delayed ; 
and  if  you  could  wait,  I  will  let  you  know  the 
result." 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  village,"  said  Mr. 
Armytage;  ''you  shall  wait  there  for  an  an- 


swer." 


So  they  parted, — ^Nora  hurrying  indoors  to 
find  Blanche. 

The  quickened  step,  and  more  eager  eye, 
caught  Miss  Mortimer's  attention  immediately, 
and  aroused  her  fi-om  a  dreary  dream. 

''The  air  has  done  you  good,  dear  Nora," 
said  she,  looking  at  her  fixedly,  "  or  have  you 
heard  anything  to  excite  you  ?"    The  last  words 
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were  eagerly  put,  as  she  bent  forwards  to  ex- 
amine more  clearly  the  featm'es  of  her  com- 
panion. 

"  I  have  heard — "  said  Nora,  and  stopped. 

"Oh,  what?"  cried  Blanche,  quickly, — "of 
my — my  father  ? — I  see  it  is. — ^Tell  me,  is  he 
safe?— Oh,  Nora!" 

"  Safe,  dearest  Blanche,"  coming  up  and  put- 
ting her  arm  round  her  neck  caressingly.  ''  I 
have  had  a  letter,  sent  from  the  ship  in  which 
he  left  England. — He  is  safe !" 

Miss  Mortimer's  white  and  quivering  lips 
seemed  as  though  she  would  gladly  have  asked 
more  questions,  but  either  heart  or  tongue  fiedled 
her ;  she  said  not  a  word,  only  gazed  with  a 
piteous,  imploring  expression,  as  if  to  pray  for 
further  infDrmation  for  which  she  dared  not  en- 
quire aloud. 

Nora  laid  the  letter  open  before  her  on  the 
table.  At  the  sight  of  that  well-known  hand- 
writing, Blanche's  face  lighted  up  for  a  moment, 
her  large  eyes  glowed,  and  her  eager  look  was 
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such  as  a  famished  creature  might  cast  upon 
the  food  for  which  it  pines.  Then  placing  her 
hands  over  the  paper,  she  looked  up. 

"  May  I  ?— Oh,  Nora,  would  he  wish  me  to 
read  it  ?" 

"  I  think  he  would,  dear  Blanche.'' 
Miss  Mortimer  passed  her  arm  round  Nora's 
wabt,  and  drew  her  down  beside  her  on  the 
sofiei  where  she  sat,  and  held  her  there,  whilst 
with  greedy  eyes  she  perused  the  words  of  her 
father's  confession.  Her  lips  moved  as  she 
read,  although  no  sound  passed  them  ;  and  now 
and  then  the  hand  which  encircled  Nora  pressed 
her  more  closely  still;  but  except  this  slight 
movement,  there  was  no  other  token  of  emotion 
as  her  eyes  ran  along  hastily  from  one  line  to 
another.  There  were  no  tears,  no  sobs,  no  re- 
laxation of  the  stern  self-control  she  had  estab- 
lished, and  which,  since  the  first  morning  after 
her  father's  flight,  had  never  given  way.  As 
she  came  to  the  conclusion,  there  was  one  heavy 
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Aaddamg  sgh,  and  Amtwm^  aB;  and  along 
dttp  filfttff 

Nofa  would  lisfc  gifcn  mocii  to  see  facr 
weep;  and  she  hoped  to  touch  a  tender  chord, 
and  set  her  tears  firee,  when  die  said  at  kst,  id 
a  low  whisper — 

*"  And  joar  brother,  dear  Mancher' 

An  ezpresaoo  of  shrmkn^  i^odt  passed  over 
Miss  MortiiDer^s  oountenanoe^  and  she  uttered 
a  low,  but  sharp  soond  of  pain,  as  one  migfat 
when  a  bard j  healed  wound  was  roughly  touched. 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  throat,  as  if  to  keq> 
down  some  spasm  there,  and  with  raised  eyes, 
dry  and  burning  under  their  tearkss  lids,  she 
presently  murmured — **  Thank  Heaven  he  is 
gone.'* 

Nora  saw  that  her  thoughts  were  wandering, 
that  the  name  of  '* brother"  recalled  otbo* 
ideas  and  associations,  so  she  went  on,  has- 
tfly— 

"  Will  you  not  attend  to  your  father's  wish  ? 
— ^wiD  you  not  send  for  Louis  here  ?" 
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*'  Louis !— "  she  looked  bewildered  for  a  mo- 
ment 

"  Louis/'  repeated  Nora,  "  the  child  of  your 
father,  the  boy  he  saved  from  drowning,  the 
brother  he  confides  to  your  care." 

^  Let  me  see,  what  does  he  say  ?"  exclaimed 
she,  eagerly;  '^I  was  thinking  of  something 
else — I  was  only  thinking  of  him."  She  re- 
verted to  the  letter,  and  ran  her  finger  hastily 
along  the  lines,  until  she  foimd  the  passage 
ivhere  the  name  of  Louis  occurred. 

''  Send  for  him  ?  Oh,  yes,  adopt  him !  care 
for  him, — ^instantly. — But  oh,  to  call  another  by 
the  title  of  brother !"  Then  turning  to  her  com- 
panion, she  said,  softly — '^  He  should  come  at 
once ;  can  you  manage  it,  Nora  ?" 

Nora  assured  her  that  she  could,  but  did  not 
tell  her  how  it  was  to  be  arranged.  A  few  lines 
were  despatched  by  her  to  Lord  Clarence,  com- 
missioning him  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  and  Blanche 
also  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  stating  that  the  boy 
having  been  acknowledged  as  her  father's  heir. 
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it  TO  decided  that  Us  fotiirB  hocne  sbofoUbe 
at  Brierly  P^  and  liia  edocatkm  should  be 
eared  for  bj  his  idatioDs  there. 

She  went  through  it  aU  in  the  same  cdm 
way,  only  seeming  anzioos  to  aaoertain  tfot 
Nora's  wishes  were  ooosnlted,  and  that  her  pims 
were  followed  oat.  What  arrangemeDls  she  bad 
made,  Blandie  did  not  enquire ;  she  induced  in 
the  only  {Measure  left  her,  in  trusting  aD  to  bcr 
young  friend. 

Miss  Mortimer  herself  communicated  this  new 
determination  to  her  sisters.  Bertha  was  too 
thoroughly  dispirited  to  care  mudu  Perhaps 
she  thought  any  change  would  be  an  advantage, 
the  silence  and  dreariness  of  her  present  life  ap- 
peared so  intolerable.  She  had  nothing  to  do 
all  day  long  but  to  cry  and  het ; — nobody  to 
speak  to  but  Maigherite,  for  she  was  too  much 
awed  by  Blanche  and  her  intense  composure  to 
dare  to  address  her ;  she  looked  on  her  with 
something  of  the  feelings  with  which  she  would 
have  glanced  at  a  shroud  or  a  coffin.     And  as 
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to  Nora,  she  could  not  in  the  least  tell  how  to 
treat  her;  the  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
injured  made  her  feel  sure  she  must  be  angry, 
and  she  dreaded  being  alone  with  her  for  five 
minutes.  So  she  wandered  all  day  after  Mar- 
gherite,  and  had  not  a  fresh  stock  of  books  ar- 
rived from  London  just  then,  might,  perhaps, 
have  taken  to  her  bed  in  despair. 

Margherite  took  more  interest  in  the  matter. 
She  admitted  it  was  quite  right  the  child  should 
be  sent  for,  and  hoped,  as  the  Lawrences  were 
so  fond  of  him,  he  would  be  no  disgrace  to  his 
family,  either  in  mind  or  person.  She  wondered 
how  he  was  to  be  educated ;  would  he  want  a 
tutor? 

Blanche  answered,  that  he  was  too  young. 
She  felt  half  tempted  to  cut  the  subject  short 
with  her  sister,  but  controlled  herself,  and  re- 
plied patiently  and  calmly. 

•*  But,  Blanche,"  said  Margherite,  looking 
round  with  an  air  of  dreary  fatigue,  "  are  we  to 
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rem^  here  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  shot  up  b 
solitude  ?" 

Blancbc  raised  her  eyes,  and  slightly  artiMd 
her  eyebrows,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Don't  suppose  that  I  want  soriety,"  pursutd 
Margherite,  vehemently.  "  To  go  out  anywhot 
to  be  seen  would  be  odious  -,  to  meet  any  of  mj 
acquaintance,  abhorrent  to  me.  I  cann<^  bea 
to  face  a  human  being  ;  at  least  not  here,  vhat 
we  are  known.  But  Bertha  pines  at  this  mise- 
rable state, — and  she  is  not  fitted  for  taking  the 
veil,  you  know ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  het 
long  thus.  And  for  this  child,  too; — and,  oh! 
Blanche,  even  for  yourself,  you  must  have  change ; 
you  are  but  a  shadow  of  what  you  were  ten  days 
ago ;  you  are  pining  away  before  my  eyes;  you, 
the  only  thing  left  to  me  in  the  world.  You 
shall  not  go  on  so." 

"  What  do  you  wish,  dear  Margherite  ?"  said 
Blanche;  "  anything  possible  shall  be  done." 

"  Let  us  go  away  then,  from  this  horrid  place, 
where  everything  reminds  one  of  the  past,  which 
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can  never  be  again.  Let  us  go  somewhere,  I 
don't  care  where ;  but  where,  at  least,  one  can 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  and  go  to  church, 
and  wear  mourning  if  we  please,  without  being 
pointed  at  in  contempt  or  pity.  To  live  on  here 
is  impossible !'' 

It  seemed  quite  a  new  idea  to  Miss  Mortimer ; 
to  move  had  not  struck  her  as  a  thing  within 
lier  power ;  but  the  vehement  pleadings  of  her 
sister  were  seconded  by  her  own  real  wishes. 
^Whatever  her  ultimate  plans  were,  and  as  yet  she 

had  revealed  them  to  no  one,  she  at  least  saw 
DO  objection  to  immediate  change,  if  Nora  did 
not  either.  The  question  was  referred  to  her 
decision,  both  Margherite  and  Blanche  being 
inclined  to  yield  an  entire  acquiescence  to  her 
wishes,  and  place  an  implicit  trust  in  her  right 
judgment. 

Nora  was  at  once  ready  to  agree  to  Marghe- 
rite's  proposal  Change  would  be  good  for  them 
all,  she  thought ;  especially  for  Blanche,  whose 
alabaster  complexion  and  shadowy  figure  grew 
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every  day  more  alarmingly  indicative  of  internal 
suffering,  the  sickness  of  the  heart,  for  which 
medicioe  has  no  cure.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  carried  on  in  Miss  Mortimer's 
presence  relative  to  the  place  to  be  chosen,  she 
herself  taking  personally  no  share  in  it. 

The  point  soonest  settled  was  the  decided 
negative  which  Margherite  laid  on  Brighton, 
Hastings,  or  any  at  aU  frequented  place  ;  and  a 
still  more  positive  and  total  rejection  of  Bertha's 
plans  of  going  for  the  winter  to  Paris  or  Naples. 
The  youngest  sister  privately  grumbled ;  if  they 
were  not  to  go  somewhere  where  they  might 
see  somebody,  they  might  as  well  stay  at  Brierly ; 
but  she  was  not  bold  enough  to  say  this  aloud ; 
so  her  wishes  had  no  influence. 

It  was  finally  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  possiUe 
after  the  arrival  of  Louis,  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  moving  southward,  and  that  they 
would  try  Torquay,  or  Lyme,  or  some  place  of 
the  sort,  where,  perhaps,  the  visitors  might  be 
numerous  enough  to  screen  them  from  peculiar 
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observation^  and  yet  the  vicinity  be  sufficiently 
quiet  and  rural  to  afford  them  the  advantages 
of  freedom  of  motion,  and  absence  from  conven- 
tional restraint. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

*'  la  this  a  time  for  moonlight  dreams 
Of  loTe  and  home,  by  mazy  streams. 
For  Fancy  with  her  shadowy  toys, 
Aerial  hopes  and  pensive  joys. 
While  souls  are  wandering  fax  and  wide. 
And  curses  swarm  on  every  side  V 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  terrible  anxiety,  a 
relief  from  the  depressing  suspense  which  had 
been  for  the  last  few  days  benumbing  the 
faculties  of  the  household  at  Brierly  Hall. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  safe  for  the  present,  and 
those  who  were  concerned  for  his  liberty  and 

character,  might  trust  that  neither  would  suffer 
farther. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  business  to  be  got 
through; — all  the  arrangements  necessary  on 
breaking  up  a  household  in  a  hurry,  had  to  be 
stttended  to  by  somebody  ;  and  there  were  various 
difficulties  in  the  way,  concerning  pecuniary 
matters,  which  at  first  considerably  embarrassed 
t:he  ladies  who  hafd  to  act. 

As  Mr.  Mortimer's  wife,  Nora  had  been  amply 

provided  for  by  settlement,  and  had  moreover 

credit   to   a  large   amount   at    her    husband's 

l>ankers ;  for  however  he  might  have  thwarted 

or  oppressed  her,  he  had  at  least  felt  confidence 

in  her  discretion  in  money-matters,  and  in  the 

first  days  of  their  marriage  had  volunteered  this 

proof  of  it.     Of  course  all  this  was  at  an  end 

now  ;  and  as  she  was  not  yet  of  age,  her  own 

fortune  was  not  at  her  command,  and  she  was 

still  the  ward  of  her  cousin  Gerard. 

The  younger  ladies  of  the  household  had  tl  e 
most  indefinite  ideas  as  to  money,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  procured,  what  they  should  want,  or 
what  they  could  do  :  so  that  every  circumstance 
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and  every  cause  had  to  be  referred  to  BUj 
herself,  who  knew  enough  of  business  at  leatt 
lo  feel  sure  that  to  people  in  their  station,  ibot 
need  be  no  real  difficulty  in  procuring  moner. 

She  was  forced  to  rouse  herself  to  see  the 
steward,  to  talk  to  the  housekeeper,  to  mfe 
and  to  think ;  and  she  went  through  it  all  w^  ' 
the  most  icy  composure.  She  wrote  to  Mr. 
Liiwrence  to  enquire  concerninj^  Annette's  fime- 
ral,  and  even  this  she  did  without  a  tear.  Non 
knew  nhat  all  this  would  cost  her,  and  contem- 
plated her  as  she  might  have  done  one  who  was 
slowly  and  hopelessly  bleeding  to  death  before 
her  eyes.  She  fancied  every  exertion  increased 
her  weakness,  that  her  mournful  tones  grew 
fainter  after  every  effort. 

As  to  Nora's  own  feeUngs,  they  were  still  too 
greativ  and  too  painfully  contradictor)-,  to  be 
easily  described.  She  hardly  knew  what  she 
thought;  shu  shrank  from  contemplating  herstlf, 
and  endeavoured  to  bury  painful  consciousness 
in  active  exertion.     Ignorant  as  she  was  of  life, 
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and  guided  entirely  by  her  own  sense  of  right 
she  did  not  contemplate,  she  could  not  have 
imagined  the  many-sided  views  which  a  harsh 
and  censorious  world  would  take  of  her  conduct 
and  position. 

Little,  indeed,  was  known  with  certainty  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's evasion;  reports  varied,  from  the  one 
which  accused  him  of  having  misappropriated 
his  young  wife's  fortune,  to  the  other,  which 
announced  that  he  had  eloped  with  a  French- 
woman in  man's  clothes.  And  Nora's  con- 
tinued residence  with  his  daughters,  was  consi- 
dered a  certain  proof  of  every  fresh  report  which 
curiosity  elicited  or  idleness  propagated. 

But  my  business  is  with  Nora,  not  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  whether  actions  were  right  or 
wrong,  I  have  only  to  detail  them. 

Won  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  unhappy 
daughters,  uncertain  what  better  to  do,  seeing 
no  home  open  to  her  of  which  she  couIH  venture 
io  avail  herself,  and  too  young  to  be  independent 
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of  protection,  she  had  given  her  word  not  ta 
qiut  Brierley  immediately.  At  6i«t  she  hid 
only  contemplated  a  short  sojourn,  until  BUuctie 
was  sufhciently  restored  to  health  to  be  able  to 
resume  her  place  as  head  of  the  family,  hoping 
in  the  meantime  to  discover  some  obscure  asvlum 
for  herself  where  she  might  hide  berwlf  in 
peace. 

But  the  death  of  Annette,  and  the  certainty 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  now  in  safety,  bad  joined 
to  change  her  feelings  ;  especially  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance had  removed  a  fearful  weight  from 
her  mind,  by  reheving  her  from  the  harassiag 
dread  of  his  arrest,  and  all  the  subsequent  h<x- 
rors  inevitable  on  a  prosecution,  a  con^icUon, 
and  a  sentence. 

Whilst  such  a  terrible  calamity  was  threaten- 
ing, it  had,  indeed,  required  every  effort  of  her 
mind  to  preserve  faith  and  patience  still,  to  tru>l 
and  to  endure ;  nor  would  she,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
Lceded,  had  she  been  suffering  alone  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  caring  for  others,  of  comforting.support- 
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ing,  or  at  least  nursing  Blanche,  was  a  material 
assistance  in  regulating  her  own  feelings;  for 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  it 
not  from  experience,  the  endeavours  to  assist 
another  with  his  burden  will  greatly  lighten  our 
own. 

But  now  this  great  horrible  fear  was  removed 
— the  culprit  was  safe ;  and  though  he  was  a 
culprit,  she  rejoiced,  for  she  loved  him  still.     It 
was  true  that  he  had  sinned  deeply — he  had 
wronged  her  grievously.  Of  all  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  shame  and  sorrow  by  his  transgression, 
shehad  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  excepting  the 
one  who  now  slept  in  peace  in  the  churchyard  be- 
side the  sea.    Yes,  he  had  wronged  her ;  but — oh, 
the  palliations,  the  excuses,  the  pardon  for  wrong 
which  woman's  heart  will  suggest  when  love  is 
the  prompter.  Yes,  she  forgave  him,  and  thought 
of  him  with  a  tenderness  which  the  knowledge 
of  his  guilt  could  not  destroy. 

The  memory  of  Gerard  and  their  last  inter- 
view made  her  shudder ;  his  cruel  words  of  re- 
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proacby  his  cold,  unpitying  tones,  had  woanded 
her  to  the  soul ;  whilst  the  instinctive  oonsdous- 
ness  that  he  had  sought  to  part  them,  not  to 
rectify  wrong,  but  for  the  gratification  ci  his 
jealousy  or  love,  roused  in  her  feelings  of  the 
keenest  indignation  she  was  capable  of  enter- 
taining. 

Yet  it  pained  her  so  much  to  judge  thus,  that 
she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  had  been 
only  want  of  judgment  on  his  part,  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  character  prompting  hatred  of 
guilt,  and  the  chivalrous  anxiety  he  had  al- 
ways displayed  to  protect  the  injured  or  the 
weak. 

As  to  what  her  future  conduct  should  be,  now 
that  she  had  time  for  reflection,  she  could  not 
doubt  The  vows  which  she  had  plighted  had 
been  made  in  good  &ith  and  sober  earnestness, 
and  she  could  not  feel  herself  released  firom 
them,  unless  he  whom  she  had  accepted  as  a 
husband,  should  refuse  to  renew  them  when  m 
his  power  to  do  so.     It  was  no  use  for  lawyers 
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or  casuists  to  tell  her  she  was  free  ;  conscience 
is  not  to  be  silenced  by  argument,  nor  can  feeling 
be  answered  by  any  l^al  decision  ;  and  hers  told 
her  that  she  ought  to  become  his  wife,  if  he 
consented.  And  did  not  his  letter  express  the 
same  wish  ?  Would  he  not  repeat  it  when  he 
learnt  that  he  was  free  ?  Could  she  not  join 
him  abroad,  if  he  might  not  venture  home? 
And  when  years  had  swept  away  the  remem- 
brance of  the  recent  discoveries,  might  they 
pot  return  in  safety  together  to  their  native 
country  ? 

She  was  sure  that  Blanche  meditated  some 
plan  of  following  her  father — that  she  had  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  home  and  all  home  ties,  to 
become  his  companion  in  whatever  country  might 
form  his  abode ;  but  there  were  other  claims  on 
Blanche ;  there  was  one  who  depended  on  her 
for  his  happiness,  and  one  whom,  if  Nora  did 
not  mistake,  was  no  object  of  indifference  to 
Blanche  herself. 

J/ord  Clarence  would  soon  return  with  Louis ; 
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and  then  he  had  entreated  Nont  to  pmenrc  iua 
an  interview  ;  she  had  promised,  and  Uiis  pro- 
mise now  occupied  her  mind.     As  vet,  in  spite 
of  her   affectionate   dinging   to   Nora,  Blantbe 
had  not  ntade  the  smallest  allusioii  to  her  v*d 
intentions,  so  as  lo  afford  an  opening  either  fur    i 
urging  the  wishes  of  her  lover,  or  even  discus*-    j 
ing  the  future  in  any  way.     That  her  thought*   i 
secretly   turned    to   Rio  Janeiro,   Nora   had   no 
douht,  and  she  waited  anxiously  hoping  for  a 
word,  a  hint,  which    might  have   helped  her 
to    explain    her    own    views   and    wishes,  and 
which    would    have   so   led    to    further    disco- 
veries. 

Something,  however,  must  be  done  ;  the  hap- 
piness of  two  whom  she  loved  was  at  stake ;  and 
in  spite  of  timidity  and  reserve,  the  effort  must 
be  made  without  delay.  It  was  the  day  when 
Louis  and  his  conductor  were  expected.  Nora 
found  Blanche  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  Rail- 
way Guide,  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  earnestouss. 
She  watched  her  some  time  in  silence.     At  last. 
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however,  the  other  looked  up,  and  said,  with  a 
dow  si^ — 

"  I  don't  quite  make  out,  but  I  dare  say  you 
know ;  when  is  Louis  expected  here  ?" 

Nora  told  her  she  thought  he  would  arrive 
about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Mortimer  thanked  her,  and  said  no 
more. 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  Nora  ventured 
to  say — 

"  You  have  never  asked  me  how  he  travels, 
Blanche ;  I  mean,  who  is  to  bring  him  ?'' 

'^  Did  you  not  send  somebody  ?"  said  Blanche, 
raising  her  eyes ;  "  I  thought  you  would  settle 
it  all  better  than  any  one  else." 

"  I  had  not  to  send ;  a  friend  volunteered  to 
fetch  the  boy,  and  take  all  the  trouble." 

"  Poor  little  fellow !  it  is  severe  weather  for 
travelling — ^Nora,  I  long  to  see  him !" 

'^  I  am  sure  you  will  love  him  1  but,  Blanche, 
the  friend  who  brings  him,  have  you  no  thanks 

for  him !" 
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"  The  thanks  should  come  from  you,  Nora, 
I  thiuk,"  said  Blanche,  moving  wearily.  '*It 
was  probable  the  mission  was  undertaken  for 
your  sake.     Who  is  it,  however  ?" 

'^  No,  Blanche,  not  for  me ;  the  friend  who 
fetches  him  is  Lord  Clarence  St.  Amand." 

A  very  slight  shade  of  pink  came  up  bto 
the  white  cheeks  of  the  listener,  she  dropped 
her  eyes,  and  settled  herself  upright  in  her 
chair,  as  if  resolved  to  pursue  the  subject  no 
farther. 

''  Is  he  nothing  to  you,  Blanche  ?"  said  Nora. 
•*  Have  you  no  thanks  for  him  ?" 

''  I  should  thank  any  one  who  took  trouble  on 
my  account ;  but  Lord  Clarence  St.  Amand  and 
I  are  less  than  nothing  to  each  other  now,"  said 
Blanche,  in  a  low  clear  voice,  without  visible 
emotion. 

"An  interview  with  you,  Blanche,  were  it 
only  for  ten  minutes,  is  the  one  great  object  of 
his  hopes  and  wishes ;  he  has  asked  me  to  in- 
tercede for  him,"  said  Nora,  quickly,  without 
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waiting  to  disprove  by  words  Miss  Mortimer's 
assertion. 

**  Nora,  you  mistake/'  said  Blanche,  after  a 
short  sflence ;  ''  Lord  Clarence  could  not  have 
said  this.     We  parted  once  and  for  ever." 

^'  If  I  mistake,  on  his  return  with  Louis,  of 
course  he  will  not  renew  the  request ;  but  if  he 
should — Blanche,  you  will  not  refuse  ?" 

Her  lips  quivered  very  slightly,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  conveyed  a  ne- 
gative. 

Nora  read  it,  and  hesitated ;  then  she  went 
close  up  to  Blanche,  and  said,  very  sofUy — 

"  Forgive  me,  I  know  I  have  no  right ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  inquire  into  your  feelings ;  but  of  his 
I  am  indeed  quite,  quite  sure.  He  has  spoken 
most  openly  to  me ;  I  hardly  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  overcame  his  reserve,  but  it  was 
so.  And  he  has  been  so  active  and  energetic  in 
every  thing  possible,  to  help  us  during  these 
few  days.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  he  has 
done." 
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"  Do  !"  said  Blanche,  shutting  her  eyes,  and 
leaning  back. 

Nora,  in  the  briefest  sentences  she  could  frame, 
related  what  Lord  Clarence  had  done  in  his  efforts 
to  trace  Mr.  Mortimer ;  his  subsequent  sympathy 
and  sufferings,  and  all  the  anxiety  he  had  dis- 
played. It  was  a  difficult  topic  to  touch  on ; 
there  were  so  many  painful  considerations  re> 
called  at  every  word.  Nora,  however,  got  through 
it  as  well  as  she  could,  without  a  word  or  look 
from  her  companion,  who  never  moved  or  raised 
her  eyelids,  but  sat  with  stiffened  muscles,  like 
one  undergoing  a  painful  operation  which  she 
had  resolutely  nerved  herself  to  bear. 

'^  And  now,  what  hopes  may  I  hold  out  to 
him,  Blanche  ?''  concluded  she. 

*'  That  he  has  made  a  woman  grateful ;  and 
that  my  gratitude  forbids  everything  on  my  part, 
except  my  warmest  thanks ;  an  interview  would 
be  useless  pain  to  both." 

*'  He  will  not  be  satisfied,  Blanche." 
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''  Not  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  reflection  will 
convince  him  I  am  right" 

Nora  shook  her  head. 

"  If  not,"  continued  Blanche ;  "  if  after  such 
a  message,  he  still  urges  his  suit,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  see  him.  I  leave  it  to  him  to 
decide." 

Nora  kissed  her  friend  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
and  said  no  more. 

Never  since  the  day  she  had  first  known  her, 
had  Nora  seen  Blanche  in  such  a  state  of  re- 
pressed excitement  as  at  present.  She  was,  ap- 
parently, incapable  of  remaining  quiet  in  any 
place,  or  of  engaging  in  any  employment.  She 
moved  slowly  about  from  room  to  room,  examin- 
ing with  vacant  looks  the  books,  the  pictures, 
the  ornaments  which  she  knew  so  well,  or  gazing 
with  heavy,  dreamy  eyes  at  the  landscape  scantily 
revealed  through  a  frosty  fog. 

It  was  very  dreary  to  look  at.  The  sky  was 
a  pale  grey,  without  the  smallest  variation  of  tint 
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to  relieve  its  surface;  the  groves  near  the  house 
looked  black  and  damp,  contrasting  with  the 
cold  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  park ;  the 
lake  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  pale  blue 
vapours  hanging  over  its  shores ;  and  the  more 
distant  woods  and  hills  scarcely  loomed  like  faint 
shadows  through  the  dingy  air.  Silence  and 
melancholy  reigned  around,  unrelieved  by  voice 
or  sound,  figure  or  moving  thing  whatever ;  a 
leaden  stillness  falling  on  the  senses  more  op- 
pressively even  than  a  great  tumult  would  have 
done. 

At  length,  however,  as  Blanche  gazed,  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
and  wheels  approaching  ;  a  carriage  was  coming 
up  the  avenue ;  of  course  it  was  Louis  and  his 
conductor. 

She  drew  back  instantly,  and  with  a  quick- 
ened step  proceeded  to  the  next  room,  where 
she  had  left  Nora. 

"They  are  come,  I  think,"  said  she,  in  a 
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ivhisper.  **  Go  down,  Nora,  please,  to  meet  the 
child,  and  say  my  bidding." 

Nora  rose  to  comply.  Blanche  sat  down  on 
a  very  low  seat,  all  crouching  together,  and 
shivering  so  visibly,  that  her  companion  almost 
feared  to  leave  her ;  but  she  waved  her  away, 
and  seemed  resolved  against  looking  up;  so 
Nora  thought  it  best  and  kindest  to  give  her  her 
own  way. 

By-and-bye  she  returned  alone.     Blanche  gave 

one   hurried   look,  and  then  said,  quickly  and 

breathlessly — 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

* 
Nora  saw  that  it  was  Louis  whom  she  feared 

to  meet;  it  was  the  recollections  called  up  by 

the  name  of  brother^  which  shook   her   thus : 

whatever  might  be  her  real  feelings  towards  her 

lover,  they  were  less  powerful  than  the  emotion 

which  disappointed  hopes  and  severed  affections 

still  occasioned   her,  when   the  events   of  the 

present  recalled  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

"  Louis  is  in  the  library,"  said  Nora ;  •*  will 
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yoa  not  go  down  ?  I  am  charged  to  implore 
you  to  do  80;  Blanche,  dear  handle!  you 
wfll" 

Miss  Mortimer  rose  slowly,  and  answered  in 
a  dreary  voice — 

"  I  know  it  would  be  better  not — but  never 
mind." 

She  put  her  arm  round  Nora's  shoulders,  as 
much  to  compel  her  presence  by  gentle  force 
as  for  support,  and  they  went  down  stairs 
together. 

In  the  gallery  they  met  the  sisters, — ^Bertha 
full  of  eager  curiosity  to  see  Louis,  and  Mar- 
gherite  still  more  anxious  for  the  sake  of 
Blanche.  It  would  never  do  to  have  these  wit- 
nesses of  the  approaching  interview,  so  Nora 
spoke  out  at  once  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

''Will  you  wait  for  a  little  while?  I  will 
bring  Louis  up  presently.  I  think  you  had 
better  wait,  dear  Margherite." 

Margherite   whispered   she    was    not    going 
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dowD)  only  she  was  uneasy  about  Blanche ;  she 
should  be  so  glad  when  the  meeting  was 
over. 

They  passed  on  different  ways.  Nora  wanted 
to  leave  her  companion  at  the  door  of  the  li- 
brary, but  the  arm  round  her  neck  was  not  un- 
clasped, and  she  was  not  permitted  to  go.  As 
they  entered.  Lord  Clarence  advanced  towards 
them,  leading  Louis  by  the  hand.  The  slight, 
but  graceful  figiure  of  the  child  drawn  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  his  glancing  eyes  eagerly  watch* 
ing  them,  told  of  the  interest  ^e  felt  in  the 
meeting.  He  seemed  about  to  spring  forward 
to  greet  this  new  relative,  and  only  checked  by 
the  momentary  strangeness  with  which  her  sad 
pale  face  met  his  eyes. 

"  I  bring  you  a  brother,"  said  Lord  Clarence, 
in  a  tone  of  emotion,  as  he  presented  the  boy  to 
Miss  Mortimer.  The  words,  spoken  low  and 
earnestly  as  they  were,  fell  on  the  ear  with  a 
mournful  cadence,  like  an  echo  of  vanished  me- 
mory. 
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Blanche  bent  her  large  eyes  on  the 
with  a  wbtful  gaze. 

An  English  boy  would  perhaps  bavftdroopcd 
or  huDg  back — would  have  been  shy  or  con- 
strained at  such  a  meeting.  But  Louis  «■ 
□one  of  this ;  he  held  out  his  bands,  raised  la 
head,  and  said,  with  childish  naivete — 

"  Si  tu  es  ma  acBur,  aimes  moi,  je  t*«i  jwif  *' 

To  Nora  at  that  moment,  it  was  his  fathert 
glance  which  shot  out  of  bis  dark  eyes ;  she  bad 
never  noticed  the  likeness  before  ;  now  it  stnidi 
her  forcibly ;  but  that  look  spoke  to  Blanche's 
soul,  for  it  was  the  look  of  her  brother — it  «is 
Pierrepoint,  as  her  earliest  recollections  pictund 
him  ; — Pierrepoint,  with  his  conSding,  energrtic, 
and  yet  frank  expression  ;  his  lore,  bis  candour, 
his  enthusiasm. 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and,  clasping 
the  child  in  her  arms,  she  pressed  her  face  to 
his,  whilst  the  tears  so  long  repressed,  came 
flowing  now  with  violence.  Then  she  put  back 
the  boy,  to  gaze  again  at  him,  to  stroke  tbe 
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thick  curls  from  his  forehead,  to  contemplate  his 
features,  and  then  to  clasp  him  again,  and,  if 
possible^ore  warmly  to  her  heart. 

Lord  Clarence,  who  had  noticed,  with  the 
anxiety  natural  in  his  circumstances,  the  sad 
change  which  misery  had  wrought  in  her  face 
and  figure,  made  a  sign  to  Nora  to  draw  away 
the  child,  lest  this  excitement  should  do  her 
injury  in  her  present  state  of  weakness. 

But  it  was  many  minutes  before  Blanche  re- 
laxed her  hold  so  as  to  suffer  the  new-found 
brother  to  quit  her  arms ;  at  length,  however, 
she  raised  her  head,  and  looking  round  through 
the  tears  which  still  hung  on  her  eyelashes,  she 
met  the  earnest  gaze  of  Lord  Clarence  fixed  on 
her.  It  seemed  as  if  at  that  moment  the  re- 
membrance of  why  he  was  there  returned  to  her 
mind.  She  rose,  and  her  cheeks  just  now  flushed 
with  emotion,  became  again  as  white  as  marble. 
An  expression  of  pain  flitted  over  her  brow; 
then  gathering  all  her  fortitude,  she  said  to 
Nora — 
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"Perhaps  you  will  lake  tlie  boy  to  mm-  ■ 
ter&  now." 

Louis  readily  followed  his  6nt  fiicod  lod  |n>  i 
tectress  from  the  room,  although  he  csst  bide 
more  than  odb  wistiiil,  woodering  gluioe  at  thr 
tail,  pale  \ndy  who  was  called  his  sister. 

Wbeo  the  door  had  dosed  upon  \km, 
Blanche  motioned  Lord  Clarraice  to  a  dnir,  *  ' 
she  herself  sat  dawn  ;  from  weakness  and  f^dv 
meat,  she  felt  unable  to  stand.  There  was  a 
pause. 

The  two  were  again  together,  nearly  in  the 
same  spot  where  they  had  once  stood  befor?, 
and  the  recollection  of  that  interview  flashed 
across  the  memory  of  both. 

Lord  Clarence  started  up,  and  approaching 
her  quite  dose,  said,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
entire  sincerity  and  humility — 

"Miss  Mortimer,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  feel  your  goodness  in  allowing  me  to  see  you 
again.  When  I  remember  how  unjust  and 
cruel  I  was  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  you,  ho* 
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harshly  I  blamed  you  for  imaginary  faults,  I 
feel  I  deserve  no  indulgence.  Let  me  ask  your 
pardon  ^  my  language  then  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  No,  you  were  neither  unjust  nor  cruel, 
Lord  Clarence ;  and  I  still  thank  you,  as  I  did 
then,  for  a  degree  of  candour  rarely  met  with. 
If  it  was  for  this  you  wished  to  see  me,  believe 
that  I  freely  and  frankly  admit  the  reproaches, 
although  painful,  were  deserved,  and  that  there- 
fore no  pardon  is  needed." 

"  But  this  was  not  what  I  wanted  to  say," 
exclaimed  he,  ''  or,  at  least,  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  Blanche,  dearest  Blanche,  the  feelings  which 
I  then  thought  I  had  all  but  subdued,  have  since 
— oh,  within  an  hour  of  that  time — proved  them- 
selves to  be  unconquerable.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  I  love  you  with  the  truest  affection,  and 
have  done  so  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Do  you 
not  believe  me  ?"  added  he,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  and  taking  the  cold,  white  hand  which  lay 
passively  on  her  knee. 
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She  turned  her  head  aside  with  almost  a 
groan,  and  then  said,  *'  I  feared  this.'* 

"Oh,  Blanche,  why  do  you  say  so?"  ex- 
claimed he,  trying  to  see  her  face. 

"  Because  I  grieve  to  make  you  unhappy,  and 
yet  I  know  you  will  be  so.** 

"  Not  if  you  will  be  my  wife,  Blanche ;  there 
is  no  sorrow  or  distress  which  could  make  me 
unhappy  if  you  were  mine,  if  you  returned  my 
love." 

"  But  your  wife  I  can  never  be,"  said  she, 
slowly  and  sadly. 

"  Never  1  oh,  Blanche  1"  His  tone  went  to 
her  heart. 

"  Never  I  never !  Clarence,"  was  her  reply,  in 
the  same  desponding  voice. 

"  Oh,  why  not  ?  I  know  I  am  not  worthy ; 
but  tell  me,  is  it  my  fault  f — Is  it  for  anything 
I  have  said  or  done  you  pronounce  thus  ?" 

"  No ;  the  barrier  between  us  is  not  of  your 
creating.  But  the  recent  events — "  she  was 
stopped  by  a  choking  spasm  in  her  throat. 
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"  Blanche,  dearest  I"  exclaimed  he  eagerly, 
pressing  yet  more  warmly  the  hand  he  held  in 
his;  ''you  do  not  think  that  recent  circum- 
stances could  alter  me ;  that  your  misfortunes 
could  diminish  my  love,  or  indeed  produce  any 
other  feeling  than  a  desire,  a  more  earnest  desire 
to  have  a  right  to  shelter,  to  comfort,  to  protect 
you  ?  My  love  is  no  new  thing ;  no  weak  or 
idle  fancy,  to  be  dissipated  by  the  first  adverse 
event.  It  is  the  growth  of  years  ;  it  has  become 
a  second  nature ;  it  is  part  of  myself  to  love 
you,  Blanche.  It  is  what  no  earthly  feeling  can 
change  now." 

"  Oh,  Clarence !  would  that  it  were  not  so, 
for  your  own  sake ;  for  though  such  an  afiection 
would  at  another,  a  happier  time,  have  been  only 
too  sweet  to  hear  of — now  I  must  not  encourage 
it.  I  wish,"  added  she,  turning  her  eyes  on  his, 
and  reading  there  how  he  was  suffering  from  her 
words,  "  that  I  could  bear  all  the  pain  for  you. 
I  would  make  you  indifferent,  if  I  could,  although 
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to  believe  you  so  would  perhaps  break  my  heart 
entirely." 

"  Then  why  should  we  part  ?'*  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  glow  of  irrepressible  grati6catioQ  at  such 
unexpected  tenderness  of  word  and  tone  from 
Blanche  Mortim^.  *'  If,  as  you  have  conde- 
scended to  imj^y,  our  regard  is  mutual,  what 
need  separate  us?  what  invinciUe  barrier  can 
oppose  itself  to  a  love  like  mine,  once  permitted 
and  returned  ?" 

He  drew  her  dose  to  him  as  he  spoke ;  she 
did  not  resist,  but  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  in  silence  for  a  little  while,  then  said, 
without  looking  up— - 

''  My  duty  calls  me  elsewhere  to  another  des- 
tiny than  that  of  becoming  your  wife,  Clarence. 
I  am  a  daughter,  and  must  do  a  daughter's 
part." 

''  Your  father,  Blanche,  would  not  object  to 
me  as  a  son.     He  would  sanction  our  union." 

"  My  father  will  be  lonely  and  miserable — an 
exile  in  a  distant  land, — and  could  I  enjoy  do- 
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mestic  felicity  with  you,  whilst  he  was  wandering 
alone  and  far  away  ?  Could  I — ought  I  to  find 
peace  or  happiness  in  selfish  neglect  ?" 

'^  Dearest !    I  knew  that  must  be  your  mean- 
mg. 

"  Yes,  I  felt  you  would  understand,"  said  she, 
drawing  herself  up  and  gazing  at  him  ;  "  I  was 
sure  you  would  sympathise  too,  or  I  would  not 
have  told  you,  Clarence ;  your  love  is  not  the 
vain  and  selfish  love  of  low-minded  men,  who, 
to  gratify  an  idle  passion,  would  tempt  their  object 
to  violate  a  sacred  duty.  Did  I  not  know  this, 
I  should  have  had  no  affection  to  confess.  Be 
my  help  then,  and  support,  as  you  value  my  real 
eternal  welfare  above  all  temporal  hopes  or  wishes. 
Assist  me  to  fulfil  my  great  duty,  to  be  a  true- 
hearted  daughter  to  a  father,  who  to  me,  at 
least,  has  been  all  a  father  could." 

•'  Blanche,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  proved 
how  deeply  his  feelings  were  touched,  "I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  your 
generous  words.     I  wish  I  better  deserved  your 
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trust.  But  1  will  try  and  imitate  yoi 
und  unselfish  devotion.  Thank  you  !  bless  jrou 
for  jour  love,  and  your  expression  of  it.  If  nj 
words  seem  cold  and  caira,  believe  me  it  it  IW' 
[•iiuse  I  feel  too  deeply  to  express  it.  But  rair 
avowal  gives  me  courage  to  propose  the  |du 
which  has  been  very  near  my  heart,  ever  since  I 
foresaw  your  determination.  Become  my  wk, 
and  let  it  be  under  your  husband's  care  thai  yno 
seek  your  father.  It  would  be  so  simple,  so 
natuml,  so  safe  an  expedient." 

"  And  would  you  sacrifice  home  and  faroilr, 
country,  friends,  and  all  your  present  pursuits, 
for  such  an  object,  and  for  my  sake,  Clarence  ?" 
Her  large  eyes  dilated  as  she  gazed  at  him. 

"Yes,  dearest,  with  pleasure!" 

"  Consider  what  the  cause  and  reason  are." 

"  To  assist  you,  to  devote  myself  to  you ;  for 
how  else  could  I  do  it  ?  Make  me  your  father  s 
son,  give  me  a  right  to  interest  myself  for  him; 
and  I  promise  you,  on  my  honour,  on  my  f;iitii, 
what  you  think  right  shall  be  my  law." 
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She  did  not  answer  immediately ;  but  bending 
down  her  head,  the  tears  dropped  fast  upon  her 
clasped  hands.     At  length  she  spoke — 

*'0h,  do  not  tempt  me  to  act  so  selfishly; 
it  must  not  be ;  but  you  do  not  know  how  weak 
I  am,  or  how  my  heart  rebels  at  having  to  say 
no ;  but  your  parents,  your  sisters,  your  station, 
your  duty  to  society, — no,  you  must  not  abandon 
the  ties  which  nature  has  formed,  to  gratify  a 
new  afffection.  It  must  not  be.  Clarence,  you 
will  not  doubt  that  I  love  you,  will  you  ?  even 
when  I  say  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  you 
must  help  me." 

He  was  silent  now.  She  looked  at  him 
anxiously — "  Speak  to  me,"  said  she,  presently 
laying  her  hand  on  his. 

"  Blanche,  was  our  mutual  love  given  us  as  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  ?"  said  he,  with  something  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  A  test,  Clarence,  I  suppose,  which,  according 
as  we  use  it,  may  be  converted  into  one  or  the 
other." 

M  2 
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"  And  which  will  it  be,  do  you  think,  to  me  ?*• 
continued  he. 

''  Dear  Clarence  !  let  it  be  a  blessing.  But, 
no,  do  not  speak  now ;  just  listen  to  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  your  generous  affec- 
tion, which  could  prompt  you  to  propose  such 
sacrifice ;  it  is  like  you,  yet  I  could  not  have 
complained  had  it  not  been  so.  But  we  must 
not  choose  the  sacrifices  we  will  offer.  Oh! 
Clarence,  these  last  few  days  of  agony  have 
taught  me  many  lessons ;  reflection,  and  Nora's 
example,  have  opened  my  eyes  to  many  truths ; 
and  I  see  clearly  that  it  would  be  too  mudi  to 
allow  you  to  give  up  all  these,  unless  it  were 
absolutely  necessary.  Let  me  go  my  way,  trust- 
ing to  the  help  of  Heaven ;  and  you  will  help 
me,  I  know  you  will,  as  if  you  were — my 
brother.  I  may  apply  'to  you  for  any  assistance 
or  advice  which  I  may  need,  when  the  time 
comes  to  act,  and  you  will  give  it  me  fi^y  and 
readfly." 

"  Blanche !"  cried  he,  passionately  embracing 
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her ;  **  I  canDot,  cannot  part  from  you  so.     Do 
not  talk  of  it" 

"  Yes,  you  can,  and  you  will,  dear  Clarence, 
when  you  have  had  time  for  reflection,''  said  she, 
gently  disengaging  herself. 

He  started  up,  and  paced  two  or  three  times 
along  the  room,  and  then  returned  to  her  side. 

''  And,  if  we  do  part,  on  what  terms  shall  we 
stand  towards  each  other  f  said  he.  '^  How 
may  I  think  of  you  ?  how  may  I  address 
you?" 

"  Speak  for  yourself — what  you  wish,"  whis- 
pered she,  colouring  and  half-turning  away. 

"  To  regard  you  as  my  affianced  wife,  to  hold 
your  pledge,  that  when,  if  ever  this  obstacle 
should  be  removed,  you  will  give  me  your 
hand." 

"  Would  you  bind  yourself  to  an  engagement, 
Clarence,  so  uncertain,  so  wearing  to  you,  so 
disadvantageous  in  every  respect  ?" 

''Blanche,  do  you  fear  I  shall  change  my 
mind  ?"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile. 


r 
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''  No,  I  think  you  wiH  be  constant^  becaase  I 
judge  you  by  myself/' 

"  Tbank  you ;  then  you  will  give  me  a  fro- 
mise  which  can  make  no  difference  to  our  mu- 
tual feelmgs,  but  which  will  alter  our  position 
with  r^;ard  to  others.  IVomise  to  be  mine,  if 
events  allow  it.^ 

''  I  promise,  Clarence,  solemnly  promise,  that 
afta*  my  father,  you  shall  have  the  next  daim. 
If  I  am  not  your  wife  on  earth,  I  will  never  be 
the  wife  of  another."  She  placed  her  hand  in 
his  as  she  spoke  the  sad,  but  sdemn  promise. 

"And  I  bind  myself  here,  Blanche,  to  do 
your  bidding,  to  seek  your  good,  to  further  your 
wishes,  to  wait  your  pleasure,  to  trust  your 
word,  and  not  henceforth  to  urge  my  desires  or 
hopes,  or  plans,  in  opposition  to  yours.  I  de- 
vote myself  to  you  for  life,  so  long  as  you  think 
yoiu*  father's  claims  are  opposed  to  mine ;  but 
when  these  cease,  Blanche,  my  rights  will  revive, 
and  the  silence  whidi  I  promise  now  as  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  engagement,  will  cease  too ; 
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I  roust  then    have  a  right  to  plead  my  own 
cause.     Will  this  satisfy  you  ?  " 

''  Clarence,  you  are  the  most  generous,  noble- 
minded  of  men — but  do  not  think  me  need- 
lessly scrupulous  or  exacting,  only  do  not  begin 
by  looking  forward  to  my  first  duty  ceasing." 

"  Why  not,  Blanche  ?  it  •  may  cease  from 
many  reasons.  Your  father  is  fi'ee  now,  may 
he  not  marry  ?  **  speaking  in  a  hesitating  whis- 
per. 

"  Oh,  Clarence !" 

**  Nay,  do  not  be  shocked.  But  have  you 
not  thought,  that  perhaps  there  is  another  to 
whom  he  would  devote  himself,  if  she  should 
respond  to  his  wishes ;  one,  who  might  still  feel 
it  her  duty  to  renew  the  bond  once  made  by  her 
in  error,  but  made  freely  and  innocently  — 
Noral" 

"  Nora  ?  would  she  ? — I  had  not  thought  it 
possible— oh,  Clarence,  has  she  said  so  ?" 

*'  No,  but  she  told  me,  she  judged  you  by 
herself,  when  she  guessed  your  wish  to  follow 
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your  father.  And  now,  Blanchey  once  for  aD, 
let  me  name  my  views.  If  Mr.  Mortimer  should 
wish  to  do  her  this  justice,  and  she  should  agree, 
think  how  easy,  how  simple  it  would  be,  for  you 
to  be  her  companion  on  the  voyage,  if  you 
were  first  my  wife.  We  would  take  her  out ; 
we  would  return  together,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
your  £Bither  might  return  also.  The  whole  affair 
would  be  forgotten,  and  all,  to  outward  appeal^ 
ance,  would  be  the  same.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
whatever  Captain  Barton  or  his  lawyers  may 
say,  it  appears  extremely  possible,  that  even  if 
they  brought  the  affair  to  a  trial,  they  might 
not  convict  him ;  and  if  Nora  were  really  his 
wife,  no  one  would  wish  to  do  it.  The  interests 
of  Louis  would  not  be  compromised,  and  surely 
it  would,  on  the  whcde,  be  happier  for  Ncmti.'* 

'*  Liet  me  think,"  said  she,  slowly.  It  seemed 
very  simple,  very  easy,  as  he  said.  Why  could 
she  not  embrace  it  more  heartily  ?  Was  it  not 
a  little  pride,  a  little  self-will,  still,  which  made 
her  regret  that  the  sacrifice  she  had  contem* 
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plated  should  be  unnecessary,  which  made  being 
brought  down  from  a  heroic  daughter  to  an  or- 
dinaiy  woman,  almost  painful  to  her.  Perhaps 
it  was.  At  least,  she  could  not,  for  some  time, 
throw  herself  into  his  ideas  with  energy,  or  feel 
them  welcome. 

Long,  long  they  remained  there,  and  talked, 
until  daylight  had  quite  disappeared,  and  the 
flickering  flame  of  the  fire  alone  illuminated  the 
space  where  they  sat,  leavmg  the  deep  recesses 
and  the  distant  ends  of  the  room  shrouded  in 
darkness.  And  as  those  shadows  fell  gloomy 
and  thick  around  them,  so  did  the  shades  of 
uncertainty,  fear,  and  suspense,  dose  over  their 
fiiture  prospects,  and  seem  to  blot  out  hope  and 
brightness  from  their  horizon. 
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group^  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  or  give  rise 
to  scandal. 

The  winter  had  passed  slowly  away,  and  the 
spring,  with  its  lengthening  days,  its  opening 
buds,  and  mild  west  breezes,  brought  also  more 
vivid  anxieties,  more  eager  wishes,  more  hesi- 
tating hopes  to  those  who  were  looking  forward 
for  news  from  Rio  Janeiro. 

No  intelligence  had  been  received  from,  or  of 
the  Donna  Maria,  since  she  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, although  Blanche  had  learnt  where  to  look 
in  the  papers  for  vessels  spoken  with  at  sea,  and 
all  the  other  scraps  of  intelligence  contained 
under  the  head  of  "  Ship  News." 

But  they  all  felt  that  any  day  might  now 
bring  the  letter  they  waited  for,  and  tmtil  it 
came,  there  was  scarcely  an  object  which  could 
interest  them,  or  a  plan  which  it  was  worth 

while  to  dwell  on. 

Next  to  this,  however,  in  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  time,  alike  to  Blanche  and  Nora,  was 
the  little  Louis.     His  sister  especially  devoted 
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herself  to  him,  and  Nora,  anxious  to  allow  fnD 
freedom  to    an    affection  so   natural   and    be^ 
neficial  to  both,  after  a  time  drew  back  as  far 
as  she  could,  and  willingly  placed  herself  in  the 
shade,  as  much  as  either  of  the  others  would 
allow  her  to  do.     Louis  had  not  seen  his  mother 
again ;  the  weakness  and  exhaustion  consequent 
on  such  exertions  as  she  had  undergone,  had 
been  too  great  to  permit  an  interview  immedi- 
ately, and  the  fever  which  rapidly  supervened, 
rendered  recognition   on   her  part    impossible. 
He  had  grieved  with  childish  sorrow  when  the 
intelligence  of  her  death  renewed  his  recollection 
of  her ;  but  six  months  form  a  long  period  in 
the  life  of  a  child  of  seven,  and  his  feelings  of 
grief  were  not  so  acute  as  they  would  have  been, 
had  not  he  and  his   mother  parted.     But  he 
missed  Gerard   sadly.      Bold  and  free-spirited 
beyond  his  years,  he  had  enjoyed  the  wild  sort 
of  life  he  bad  led  with  Captain  Barton,  and  at 
first  felt  a  return  to  female   rule   and   female 
society  alone,  as  a  sort  of  degradation. 
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It  was  the  discovery  of  this  feeUog  on  his 
part  which  roused  Blanche  to  exertion,  at  a  time 
when  she  might  otherwii^  have  sunk  into  the 
languor  incident  on  protracted  suspense.  '  She 
applied  all  her  energies  to  gain  the  affections  of 
her  little  brother.  She  walked,  she  rode,  she 
played  with  him  ;  she  braved  sunshine  and  rain, 
wind  and  cold,  to  be  his  companion ;  to  scram- 
ble with  him  among  the  rocks,  seeking  for  shells 
and  seaweeds,  or  to  hunt  in  hedge-rows  for  birds' 
nests,  she  defied  torn  dresses  and  scratched 
hands ;  and  to  gratify  his  passion  for  boat-sail- 
ing, she  was  perpetually  ready  to  accompany 
him  on  the  water,  with  an  enjoyment  almost  as 
fearless  as  his  own. 

Her  health,  as  was  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  gradually  re-established,  and 
her  spirits,  in  some  measure,  regained  their  for- 
mer state  of  tranquillity. 

As  yet  no  explanation  had  passed  between 
Blanche  and  Nora  relative  to  their  feelings, 
hopes,  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  the  exile  at 
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Rio  Janeiro.  Their  mutual  reseire  arose  fitn 
sentiments  of  delicacy  on  both  sides ;  Nora  coiM 
not  express  her  wishes  or  resolutions  uoufced; 
fibDcfae  would  not  allude  to  the  poesibffi^  if 
such  wishes  existing,  lest  it  should  appeu-  ibf 
bad  been  mistaken. 

Of  the  particulars  of  that  long  internor  b» 
tween  Miss  Mortimer  and  Lord  Clarenei^  Nan 
knew  notbing ;  she  was  only  aware  that  he  wis 
satisfied,  and  that  they  carried  on  a  coirespond- 
ence  now.  From  this  she  inferred  their  engage- 
ment ;  but  what  were  their  future  intentions 
was  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  her.  A 
chance  question  from  Louis  introduced  the  topic, 
however,  and  led  to  a  communication  of  a  more 
unreserved  nature  between  the  two. 

He  bad  been  puzzling  himself,  as  children 
will  do,  as  to  the  relationship  between  himself 
and  Blanche ;  and  the  result  of  hb  enquiries 
induced  him  to  express  a  wish  to  go  abroad  to 
the  country  where  his  father  was ;  for  in  his 
childish  but  glowing  imagination,  abroad  meant 
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something  very  beautiful  and  glorious,  like  the 
Palace  of  Aladdin,  perhaps,  or  the  land  of  the 
fiiiries.  His  appeal  to  his  sister  as  to  whether 
she  would  accompany  him,  was  met  by  a  ready 
affirmative.  Nora  looked  up  ;  she  had  fiancied 
that  the  engagement  to  Lord  Clarence  would 
have  effectually  prevented  Blanche  entertaining 
such  an  idea. 

When  Louis,  turning  to  her,  inquired  if  she 
would  go  too,  she  felt  a  momentary  hesitation ; 
but  Blanche  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  with  an  ex- 
pression so  plainly  asking  the  same  question, 
that  Nora,  impelled  by  an  earnest  desire  to  ex- 
plain all,  and  have  no  more  reserve,  replied, 
though  with  a  heightened  colour — 

"  Certainly,  if  he  wished  me  to  do  so." 

There  was  a  silence  between  them,  which 
Louis  broke  by  asking  Blanche  to  ride  with 
him;  and  on  her  assenting,  she  allowed  him 
also  to  run  down  to  the  stables,  to  carry  the 
order  for  their  ponies  to  be  brought  round. 

But  the  moment  he  was  gone,  she  exclaimed, 
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in  an  eager,  excited  voice — ''Nora,  did  you 
mean  it  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did,"  replied  she,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  renewed  blushes ;  ''  you  do  not  think 
me  wrong,  Blanche  ?" 

''  Wrong  ?  no,  it  is  what  I  should  expect  of 
you,  and  what  I  am  certain  my  fisither  will  pro- 
pose so  soon  as  he  knows  what  has  happened. 
Wrong !— oh,  Nora,  if  you  can  forgive  so  en- 
tirely, and  again  give  him  your  hand ;  if  you 
can  thus  assist  to  blot  out  the  past,  and  reinstate 
him  in  public  opinion,  I  shall  bless  you  to  my 
dying  day.  But  oh,  I  know  only  too  well,  how 
much  you  have  to  forgive.  I  feel  only  too  sordy 
and  bitterly  how  little  there  must  seem  to  tempt 
you  to  a  sacrifice  such  as  this." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Blanche ;  if  there  were  things 
to  forgive  on  one  side,  there  were  also  failings 
and  weaknesses  on  the  other,  needing  excuse. 
Do  not  let  us  revert  to  past  sorrows.  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  think  that  I  should  hesitate. 
I  believed  myself  his  wife,  and  as  such  could 
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have  but  one  coiirse,  if  the  choice  were  in 
my  power.  But  will  it  be — it  depends  on 
himr 

"  Of  my  father's  wishes  I  have  no  doubt.  To 
do  you  justice — all  the  justice  in  his  powei;  will 
be  his  first  object.  Forgive  me,  if  I  hesitated 
as  to  what  yours  would  be.  I  thought — I  hoped 
— ^but  yet  it  seemed  almost  more  than  could  be 
expected." 

"  Did  you  not  feel,"  replied  Nora,  with  evident 
embarrassment,  "  that  when  I  yielded  to  your 
wish  to  keep  the  name,  I  was  in  effect  pledging 
myself  to  this  act ;  but  why  should  it  surprise 
you  ? — what  more  advantageous  to  myself  could 
be  proposed?  There  is  no  merit  in  such 
a  resolution  —  nothing  to  deserve  thanks  or 
praise." 

"  Nora,  I  know  better  than  any  other  human 
being,  perhaps,  except  yourself,  and  I  am  sure 
I  retain  a  more  vivid  recollection  even  than  you 
do,  of  all  that  you  have  had  to  bear  since  you 
took  my  father's  name.     Do  not  think  because 
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I  have  said  little,  I  have  thought  little  about  it, 
but  make  allowances  for  my  silence.  Were  it 
only  my  own  foults  I  had  to  confess  and  atone 
for,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  but 
if  a  daughter,  Nora,  is  unwilling  even  to  allude 
to  failings  in  a  father,  you  will  know  that  it  is 
not  from  blindness  or  unconcern.  Yet  I  do 
really  think  that,  under  happier  circumstanoes, 
your  domestic  life  would  be  more  smooth — ^you 
know  what  I  mean,  although  it  sounds  as  if  I 

• 

were  talking  nonsense.  Were  the  great  pressing 
sense  of  wrong-doing  removed,  lesser  inequalities 
and  irritations  would  vanish  away,  and  the 
love  you  so  richly  deserve  would  be  yours  en- 
tirely." 

Nora  sighed  as  she  listened,  for  her  youttiful 
dream  of  reverence  and  devoted  affection,  found- 
ed on  esteem  and  sympathy,  rose  up  before  her 
mind,  and  the  reality  was  something  very  dif- 
ferent. The  lost  picture  could  not  be  recaDed ; 
hide  it  as  she  would  even  from  her  own  mind, 
her  confidence  and  esteem  had  been  destroyed, 
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and  although  a£Fection  might  exist  still,  might 
be  increased  even  in  future  years,  the  trust  she 
had  once  fondly  reposed  in  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
gone  for  ever.  And  she  was  too  young  practi- 
cally to  have  learnt  the  lesson  yet,  that  the  per- 
fect happiness  for  whose  loss  she  sighed,  was 
not,  and  never  could  be  here.      She  had  not 

realised  that  the  thorns  around  her  rose  were  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  to  the  plant,  and  were 
often  far  more  permanent  than  the  blossoms  she 
looked  for ;  that  the  skeleton  in  her  house  was 
no  accidental  inmate,  but  was  rather  the  invaria- 
Ue  attendant  of  humanity,  be  the  place  of  their 
dwelling  here  either  high  or  low. 

Louis  returned,  and  Blanche  left  them  to  pre- 
pare for  her  ride ;  and,  finaDy,  the  brother  and 
sister  started  together,  leaving  Nora  still  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  meditating  on  what  had  passed 
betwem  them. 

Her  reveries  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  visitor,  one  whom  she  was  scarcely  expecting 
to  see  amongst  them,  and  certainly  not  without 
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^^^    Some  prefious  anDounoement,  Lord  Chmei8^| 

Amaud.  I 

He  looked  very  pale,  and  had  an  ooeasf,  tt-    1 
cited  air,  which  struck  Nora  at  oaix,  hot  itfaidt 
8fae  at  first  supposed  to  arise  &T>m  the  emotin    . 
vhich    an    antidpated    meetiiig    with    Bhixk    ' 
m%bt  Datuially  prodace.     His  eoquiiies  wn 
honied,  aod  he  seemed  relieved  when  be  bsos^ 
taioed  that  Jkliss  Mortimer  and  her  Asters  «ht 
all  out.     He  conversed  a  little,  but  in  a  sort  of 
absent  way,  on  ordinary  topics,  and   hardly  lis- 
tened to  any  answers,  except  Nora's  assuraaces 
that    Blanche   was    really  much    strongo-  aod 
better. 

Then  he  suddenly  became  silent,  and  Nora 
hardlv  extracted  from  him  a  monosyllable  in 
answer  to  such  enquiries  as  she  suggested ;  bul 
on  her  discovering  that  he  had  been  traveOiD^ 
all  night  in  order  to  reach  Torquay,  she  wa; 
startled  into  the  coorictioD  that  it  was  somethiog 
verj-  serious  indeed  which  had  brought  him  there. 
Surprise  and  alarm  sent  the  blood  back  to  her 
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heart,  as  she  revolved  for  a  very  brief  space 
possible  contingencies.     Her  thoughts  naturaUy 

took  one  direction,  and  after  a  frightened  pause 
she  exclaimed, 

"  Lord  Clarence,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  heard  an  alarming  report  last  night  in 
London,"  said  he,  struggling  to  speak  calmly, 
"  but  it  may  not  be  true — very  likely  is  not ! 
Have  you  heard  nothing  ?" 

Nora's  colour  went ;  her  lips  were  rigid,  and 
she  could  frame  no  words ;  she  did  not  faint,  but 
sat  gazing  at  him  in  horrible  suspense.  He 
went  on ;  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do ;  so 
he  hurried  on : — 

"  The  Donna  Maria — part  of  her  crew  and 
passengers  have  been  saved ;  we  may  hope,  there- 
fore." 

Nora  gasped  for  breath ;  he  started  up,  threw 
open  the  window ;  brought  her  some  lavender 
water  he  found  on  the  chimney-piece,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  spoke  low  and  soothingly  to  her. 

She  made  a  violent  effort  to  recover  herself. 
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^ 


tears  csme  to  her  eyes,  and  the  oppression  oa 
her  heart  and  brain  passed  off. 

"Tell  me  all!"  were  her  first  words. 

The  Donna  Maria  had  taken  fire,  when  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Brazilian  coast. 
The  night  was  wild  and  stormy  ;  the  scene  in 
the  burning  vessel  wilder  still.  The  boats,  « 
usual,  were  not  available  in  the  hurry  ;  only  Iwo 
were  supposed  to  have  put  off  in  safeti,' ;  at  least 
only  two  reached  a  brig  which,  guided  by  the 
light,  bore  down  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
As  yet  no  others  had  been  heard  of;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  possible  that  a  little  time  might 
bring  news  of  others.  The  brig  had  been  bound 
to  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  the  rescued 
individuals  had  forwarded  accounts  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  sent  home  a  list  of  the  saved. 

Lord  Clarence  had  the  list  with  him  ;  it  had 
appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "Times;" 
and  it  was  immediately  on  procuring  this  that 
he  had  started  for  Torquay,  in  hopes  of  soften- 
ing, or  at  least  sharing  in,  the  terrible  alarm  and 
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suspense  which  must  again  hang  over  these  un- 
fortunate daughters.  Suspense  more  dreadful 
than  ever ;  for  there  was  a  list  of  the  lost  and  a 
list  of  the  saved,  it  was  true ;  but  under  neither 
of  these  heads  did  the  name  of  either  Mortimer 
or  Morton  appear,  and  they  knew  not  under 
what  denomination  he  had  embarked. 

But  to  Nora  the  conviction  came,  strong, 
unchangeable,  entirely  beyond  her  control,  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  lost.  She  felt  it  in 
her  heart,  like  a  deadly  weight ;  no  words,  no 
conjectures  of  her  companion  could  shake  it ;  no 
hope  could  insinuate  itself  into  her  mind ;  she 
knew  that  he  was  dead.  He  of  whom  she  still 
thought  so  tenderly,  for  whom  they  had  been 
planning  so  eagerly ;  he  to  whom  she  had  clung 
in  love  through  evil  report,  as  well  as  when  in 
the  height  of  his  fair  renown,  he  was  gone  from 
her  never  to  return.  The  escape  at  which  they 
had  rejoiced  had  been  his  destruction ;  the  re^ 
union  they  had  fondly  anticipated  had  proved  a 
very  bubble,  a  shadow,  a  dream.    He  was  dead. 
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She  laid  down  her  head,  and  tears  came  in 
torrents.  Lord  Clarence  could  not  interfere ;  he 
could  only  walk  to  the  window,  and  then  back 
again  to  her  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless  misery 
almost  as  great  as  her  own. 

How  would  Blanche  bear  it,  was  the  question. 

They  were  startled  from  the  long,  silent  pause 
of  utterly  desponding  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  stairs — footsteps  so  rapid  that 
they  had  hardly  time  to  rise  and  look  at  the 
door,  before  it  was  hurriedly  opened,  and 
Blanche,  with  the  paper  gitisped  in  one  hand, 
and  her  tearless  eyes  glowing  like  fire  from  the 
dark  circles  round  them,  stood  before  them,  and 
gazed  alternately  at  each,  as  if  asking  from  one 
or  other  the  confirmation  of  her  hopes  or  fears. 
She  saw  enough  to  tell  her  what  they  thought, 
enough  to  confirm  her  own  terror ;  she  dashed 
down  the  paper,  and,  throwing  herself  on  a  cor- 
ner of  a  sofa,  she  gave  way  to  feelings  which 
were  the  more  uncontrollable  now  from  the 
weak,  excitable  state  of  nervousness  to  which  her 
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previous  illness  had  reduced  her.  Who  can  pic^ 
ture  their  misery ! — who  can  paint  the  awful 
uncertainty  in  which  they  were  left !  Who  dared 
whispn*  of  hope  ?  what  comfort  or  consolation 
was  there  now,  except  in  the  child-like  submis- 
sion which  might  lead  them  to  say,  "  He  doeth 
all  things  well"? 

Earth  and  earthly  feelings  contain  no  halm  for 
such  wounds ;  human  love  is  too  weak  to  sup- 
port under  such  a  pressure ;  and  the  soul  which 
has  no  better  prop  at  such  a  moment  must  sink 
overwhelmed,  if  it  "is  not  entirely  engrossed  by 
selfish  considerations. 

But  when  the  first  awful  paralysis  of  feeling 
had  passed  away,  and  Blanche's  mind  became 
capable  of  exertion,  she  suddenly  adopted  the 
idea  that  he  was  amongst  the  number  of  the 
saved.  Any  one  of  tliose  names  mentioned  there 
might  be  his ;  how  could  they  tell  ?  Her  im- 
pression that  he  was  still  hving,  was  at  least  as 
vivid  as  Nora's  conviction  of  his  death.  It  was 
painful  to  hear  her  eagerly  and  impetuniisly  u- 
VOL.   IIL  N 
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sert  this  conviction,  whilst  she  was  evidently 
hoping  against  hope;  to  see  her  labouring  to 
impress  on  others  the  persoasion  of  what  she 
secretly  discredited  hersdf.  It  was  alarming  to 
watdi  the  fever-flush  on  her  cheek,  the  hurried 
excitement  of  her  manner,  or  the  nervous  and 
unsettled  glanoes  of  her  ^ttering  eyes.  They 
could  not  even  keep  her  within  doors,  or  per- 
suade her  to  be  quiet ;  all  day  long  she  was  rest- 
lessly wandering  about ;  and  she  spent  hours  on 
the  spot  from  which  she  could  obtain  the  greatest 
extent  of  sea-view,  gazing  -out  at  the  moving 
panorama  of  sails^  as  if  she  would  ask  of  each 
advancing  vessel  news  of  the  catastrophe  whidi 
engrossed  her  thoughts. 

The  presence  of  Lord  Clarence  had  indeed  a 
soothing  efl^ect,  but  he  could  not  remain  many 
hours  at  Torquay,  even  for  their  sakes  ;  for 
since  they  bad  discovered,  or  imagined  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  not  taken  his  berth  on  board  the 
steamer,  under  the  feigned  name  whidi  he  bad 
given  as  his  address  at  Rio  Janeiro,  it  became 
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of  course  an  object  of  great  importance  to  dis- 
cover what  name  he  had  assumed ;  and  this  in* 
vestigation  Lord  Clarence  could  more  easily 
pursue,  than  one  who  knew  less  of  the  real 
facts  connected  with  his  flight,  or  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  person. 

Accordingly,  without  pausing  for  more  than  a 
few  hours,  he  started  ofl^  for  Liveipool,  promising 
to  return  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  was  during  his  absence,  that  the  wild 
wretchedness  of  Blanche  reached  its  greatest 
height,  and  the  excessive  alarm  of  her  sisters 
and  Nora  on  her  account,  almost  swallowed  up 
all  other  feelings  of  anxiety. 

It  was  a  terribly  trying  time  to  all ;  but  the 
helpless  and  fearful  eagerness  with  which  M^r- 
gherite  and  Bertha  clung  to  Nora,  the  entire 
dependence  which  they  showed  on  her  strength 
of  mind  and  energy,  would  have  proved  to  any 
one  who  chanced  to  notice  it,  how  superior  is 
self-control  to  self-will,  and  what  a   difference 
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there  is  between  the  flrmQess  of  pride  and  tbC 
tirmness  of  principle. 

It  was  well  for  Nora  iu  those  hours  of  tni 
that  she  had  so  Diuch  to  do  in  soothing  ud 
supporting  others  ;  the  demand  on  her  for  ft* 
titude  nnd  counsel  was  heavy,  but  it  brougU 
with  it,  apparently,  strength  to  meet  the  vtaff. 
geocy  ;  the  Vi-eakness  of  others  braced  her  taitiii 
nnd  whilst  retlection  and  fancy  indulged,  migM 
have  destroyed  her  powers  of  exertion,  the  in- 
cessant claims  of  her  companions  allowed  hfr  do 
time  to  give  way. 

Intense  was  the  anxiety  until  the  retuni  of 
Lord  Clarence  might  bring  some  relief  to  thtir 
suspense,  even  though  it  should  prove  only  the 
relief  of  extinguished  hope.  The  hours  which 
Blanche  was  compellMi  to  pass  in  the  housf. 
were  spent  with  a  railway  guide  in  her  hand 
hff  finger  tremblingly  tracing  out  the  lines  bl 
which  her  lover  was  to  travel,  and  her  mine 
silently  calculating  the  moments  which  must 
elapse  before  his  return. 
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And  she  was  the  first  to  be  conscious  of  his 
approach ;  she  knew  his  touch  upon  the  bell- 
handle,  his  footstep  in  the  vestibule,  and  sprang 
out  to  meet  him  before  any  one  else  was  aware 
of  his  arrival.  Words  were  not  needed  to  ask 
questions,  or  receive  information — she  looked ; 
sLe  read  in  his  eyes  that  all  was  over  ;  she 
stopped,  shuddered,  drooped,  and  had  he  not 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  have  fallen 
on  the  pavement 

She  had  read  truly — all  hope  was  over. 

By  travelling  day  and  night,  and  taking  no 
rest,  except  in  the  riulroad  carriages,  Lord  Cla- 
rence had  reached  Liverpool  in  a  time  which  to 
our  grandfathers  would  have  seemed  fabulously 
short ;  but  he  reached  it  only  to  receive  the  full- 
est conviction  that  the  object  of  their  anxious 
enquiries  was  gone  from  them  to  return  no 
more.  His  investigations  at  the  packet  office 
were  so  far  successful,  as  to  ascertain  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  embarked  under  the  name  of 
Owen ;  the  circumstance  of  his  having  taken  his 
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pass^  only  an  hour  before  the  steamer  9 
and  the  fxct  that  all  the  other  berths  bad  birf 
engaged  some  days  previously,  placed  it  heym 
■d  doubt  that  this  was  be,  as  they  would  indea 
hare  gue&sed  tt  to  be,  from  the  fact  of  ite  bcq 
hi»  own  name  which  he  had  used. 

And  from  the  fuller  informatioa  wbid)  WH I 
be  obuined  of  the  owDers,  it  appeared  oqin^ 
certain  that  none  bearing  that  name  was  amoDj 
the  survivors.  Details  had  been  forwarded  o 
the  catastrophe,  more  minute  than  had  as  jc 
been  published,  and  of  the  many  who  be$ifg« 
the  packet  office  for  iufonnaticMi  regarding  at> 
sent  relatives,  none  perhaps  turned  away  mon 
hopelessly  heart-sick  than  Blanche's  lover. 

There  appeiired  not  a  shadow  of  hope  th»i 
any  individual  could  have  escaped  besides  thost 
enumerated.  There  were  no  other  boats  rtmain- 
ing  to  the  burning  vessel  than  the  two  vfhicfc 
reached  the  American  brig  ;  and  when  she, 
ufler  keeping  as  near  the  fatal  spot  as  possible 
all  night,  saw  day-light  rise  upon  the  «-aters  not 
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a  trace  remaiDed  of  the  Donna  Maria — all  that 
the  fire  had  not  consumed  had  sunk  under  the 
ocean.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  more,  the 
brig  continued  to  search  for  any  living  creatures 
who  might  have  found  means  of  sustaining 
themselves  on  the  water ;  then  all  agreed,  that 
further  delay  was  useless,  and  she  had  quitted 
the  place  to  pursue  her  voyage. 

It  was  at  least  a  comfort  that  the  sad  story 
was  not  rendered  more  ghastly  by  the  haunting 
dread  that  there  were  survivors,  lingering  in 
agony  to  die  a  weary  death  at  last.  A  loud  and 
sudden  alarm,  a  short  and  hopeless  struggle, 
and  then  all  was  over !  such  had  been  their  fate ; 
as  it  has  been  the  fate  of  thousands,  perishing 
alone  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Such  were  the  tidings  Lord  Clarence  had  to 
bear  to  her  he  loved  so  well,  and  which,  mise- 
rable as  they  were,  were  yet,  perhaps,  less  pain- 
ful than  protracted  suspense. 

The  long  fit  of  insensibility  from  which 
Blanche  was  with  difficulty  revived,  was  followed, 
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as  sut^  violeDt  emotions   must  usnaOy  ht,  br 
fevrr,  snd  for  some  days  her  life  was  despiiral    | 
of;  and  wheD  at  length  she  began  to  recovR.it   j 
was  but  a  shadow  of  the  once  proud  and  betiK    i 
tifiil  Blanche    which  rested  on    the  so6a,  lod 
gazed  with  dreamy  ei|-ps  upon  the  blue  sumniif 
sea. 

But  she  was  ^covering,  and  it  was  with 
swelling  heart  and  moistened  eyes  that  Ciarmte 
ince  more  looked  on  her  whom  he  loved  so 
truly,  and  fdt  that  he  might  hope :  it  was  with 
overflowing  gratitude  that  he  saw  how  she  turned 
to  him  with  most  touching  tenderness,  and  rested 
on  his  affection  as  her  best  earthly  comfort. 

She  promised,  if  she  survived,  to  become  his 
wife,  when  the  days  of  mourning  were  over. 
Prrhaps  she  could  have  given  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  submission  which  she  was  truly  strimg 
to  attain.  To  endure  calmly  that  evil  for  which 
no  remedy  remains,  is  the  natural  endeavour  of 
a  proud  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  and  BlanctK^ 
Mortima''s  disposition  would  once  have  prompted 
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her  to  nourish  as  a  principle  and  virtue,  that 
grief,  which  asking  no  sympathy  from  others, 
accords  none  in  return,  but  which  finds  its  only 
relief  and  compensation,  in  a  stem  renunciation 
of  all  future  enjoyment.  But  suffering  had 
taught  her  another  lesson,  and  she  saw  now  that 
real  submission  included  a  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  blessings  left  to  her,  and  a  ready 
tenderness  for  the  happiness  of  others,  where  it 
lay  in  her  power  to  promote  it. 

Yes,  to  make  those  happy  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  became  now  her  most  ardent 
wish ;  and  if  her  father's  awful  fate  cast  a  dark 
shadow  on  her  life,  it  should  not,  she  resolved, 
through  her  own  wilfulness,  involve  others,  with- 
out necessity,  in  gloom.  But  much  as  she 
thought  she  owed  to  Lord  Clarence,  there  was 
another  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  stronger 
claims  of  gratitude,  and  an  affection,  which,  al- 
though differing  in  nature,  was  nearly  as  power- 
ful as  her  regard  for  her  lover. 

Towards  Nora,  indeed,  so  intense  were  her 
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"  If  there  is  any  real  good  in  me  now,"  said 
Blanche  to  Clarence,  and  she  meant  it  most 
fiilly,  "  I  owe  it  to  Nora  and  to  you  ;  but  most 
of  all  to  Nora ;  for  had  she  not  been  what  she 
is,  your  well-meant  reproofs  would  perhaps  have 
only  hardened  me  against  you  both.  Oh,  Cla** 
rence,  if  I  could  but  see  her  happy  !" 

"  We  shall,  love,**  was  his  consolatory  reply. 

^'  I  know,"  continued  Blanche,  '*  that  she  is 
struggling  to  shake  off  the  depression  of  spirits 
which  she  cannot  conceal.  I  long  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  her ;  but  to  one  so  much  better 
and  more  resigned  than  myself,  how  can  I  talk  ? 
and  to  one  whose  sorrows  are  the  result  of — oh, 
no,  I  have  no  right  to  interfere,  to  suggest  topics 
of  consolation  seems  to  me  like  an  act  of  hard- 
hearted hypocrisy !" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  Blanche !  leave 
it  to  time  and  her  own  sense  of  right  to  suggest 
topics  of  consolation ;  let  your  part  be  still  to  love 
and  to  sympathise  where  you  can  do  so.  Depend 
upon  it  this  is  the  greatest  consolation  you  can 
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''  Yes,  if  she  needs  a  home,  she  may  surely 
command  one  with  us,  Blanche.  That  is,  sup- 
posmg  she  does  not  prefer  her  old  home,  with 
her  cousins.'' 

Blanche  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"My  mother  and  Fanny  come  to-morrow," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause.  "  I  hope  that  will 
do  her  good,  as  well  as  be  welcome  to  you, 
Blanche." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  the  duchess,"  said  she, 
colouring  and  hesitating;  "but,  Clarence,  are 
you  quite  sure  she  really  likes  the  connection. 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  see  her." 

"  Quite  sure,  dearest !" 

"  It  is  very  good  of  her,"  repeated  Blanche, 
humbly. 

"  My  mother  is  always  good ;  but  in  this 
instance  she  is  exceedingly  gratified  herself,  and 
not  acting  from  kindness  alone.  She  has  long 
wished  me  married,  and  as  long  she  has 
known  that  I  should  never  marry  any  one 
but  you." 
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"  So  you  8ty  1" 

"  They  have  promised  to  spend  the  rest  of 
June  and  July  here^  you  know/'  continued  Lc^ 
Clarence ;  "  and  then,  Blanche,  I  do  trust  she 
will  carry  you  all  away  to  Castle  St.  Amand,  for 
a  long,  long  visit.  I  want  her  to  know  you 
better ;  it  would  do  Nora  good,  and  I  am  sure 
your  sisters  would  like  it.  I  could  be  backwards 
and  forwards  from  Mineton  when  I  had  leisure, 
and  we  could  deliberately  form  our  plans,  not 
only  r^arding  ourselves,  but  for  Louis,  and  all 
the  rest     Only  say  you  agree  to  it." 

'*  I  agree — if  the  others,  and  especially  the 
duchess,  do  the  same/' 

And  they  did. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


tt 


In  disappointment  Thoxt  cansH  bless, 
So  loTe  at  heart  prevail/' 


The  time  expired,  at  length,  which  Blanche  had 
fixed  on  for  the  period  of  her  mourning,  and 
she  pleaded  for  no  farther  delay  before  giving 
her  hand  to  Lord  Clarence  St.  Amand.  Her 
youngest  sister  had  also  formed  an  engagement, 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  same  day. 

They  had  spent  many  months  at  Castle  St. 
Amand,  and  were  both  to  be  married  from 
thence.     And  it  was  arranged,  that  immediately 
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money  to  a  considerable  amount,  besides  their 
own  mother's  fortune,  which  he  would  now 
inherit,  instead  of  themselves ;  but  the  purport 
of  this  win,  made  when  the  testator  was  quite 
ignorant  that  he  had  a  son,  was  to  give  to  Nora 
Moore,  in  case  he  should  not  live  to  marry  her, 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  a  proof  of  hia 
affection  and  esteem,  of  which  she  should  have 
the  entire  control  from  the  time  of  the  bequest 
taking  effect. 

This  legacy,  which  would  have  seemed  so 
strange  bad  not  recent  discoveries  elucidated 
its  meaning,  had  rendered  Nora  independent, 
although  her  own  fortune  had  still  remained 
in  the  guardianship  of  her  cousins,  the  Bartons. 
And  it  was  only  a  limited  portion  which  they 
had  the  power  of  paying  to  her,  until  her  ma- 
jority made  her  mistress  of  the  whole. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Grerard  Barton  were  walk- 
ing together  on  the  lawn  at  Airstone,  on  the 
day  on  which  Nora  was  expected.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence continued  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
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ootnm&Qdir's  feelings,  although  be  bad  acted  in 
tbe  affairs  of  Mr.  Mortimer  entirely  contrtiy  to 
her  ddiHce  and  nisbes.  She  was  suffidentK  ge* 
ncirous  to  h»ve  forgireo  him  this  offence,  putff. 
perhaps,  because  tbe  consciousness  that  she  «■■ 
ID  his  cooGdence  flattered  and  sootb<:d  bef  km- 
nine  vanity ;  partly  because  she  was  teatAj 
aware  that  she  had  in  one  respect  outwitted  faia^ 
and,  by  her  quickness  in  artion,  had  helped  to 
defeat  his  plans. 

"  So  jou  will  not  stay  with  your  sister  to-day, 
and  get  the  meeting  over  ?"  said  she, 

"  Thank  you  !  no ;  I  must  come  to-morrow, 
that  will  be  time  enough,"  was  his  reply. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  despise  you  as 
a  coward,"  returned  the  lady,  "  for  wishing  to 
delay  the  evil  day  ; — what  must  be,  bad  better 
be  soon.  You  only  gain  additional  uneasiaess ; 
and  I  should  be  absolutely  angry  with  you  if  I 
did  not  know  your  faint  heart  brought  its  own 
punishment." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not,  however ;  I  have 
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enough  to  bear  without  that/'  said  the  officer, 
with  a  somewhat  uneasy  smile. 

"  I  do  not  wonder/'  continued  she,  earnestly, 
"  that  you  should  be  uncomfortable.  I  always 
thought,  and  now  I  shall  say,  that  you  behaved 
like  a  madman  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  she 
has  acted  rightly  in  refiising  to  see  you 
since." 

"Spare  me,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  said  Gerard, 
turning  away  his  head. 

"  Why  did  you  not  spare  her,  then  ?  Why 
did  you  not  listen  to  advice  ?  How  can  she 
look  on  you  otherwise  than  as,  next  to  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, the  miner  of  her  happiness  ? — worse,  per- 
haps,  for  you  rent  asimder  what  might  have 
been  soldered  up,  and  concealed  under,  at  least, 
outward  appearances  of  respectability." 

"  Mrs.  Lawrence,  have  you  no  mercy  ?"  ex- 
claimed he,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  What  you 
say  is  true,  but  eirery  word  is  a  fresh  stab  in  an 
old  wound !" 

His  tone  and  accent  made  her  look  round ; 
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tDd  ^le  was  sorrr  for  what  she  bad  tan,  liti| 
she  saw  tbe  effect  she  had  produced. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  passh^  bl 
band  through  his  arm,  and  leaoii^  oa  it  wilh  I 
fiiendly  ur  of  coofideoce  ;  "  I  did  not  mcoD  I 
wooDd ;   1  did  not  think  ;ou  woold  fed  4 

"  Of  what  did  you  suppose  me  made,  tbal' 
said  he,  bitterly — "of  steel,  like  my  sword?  D 
you  thiuk  that  I  have  ever  ceased  to  say  this  I 
myself  since  I  made  that  fatal  and  miserabl 
blunder  under  the  ioflueuce  of  an  infatuation  k 
which  I  cauuot  account  ?  Do  I  sot  know  t)u 
1  must  have  made  her  hate  me  if  she  could  bat 
any  one  ?  She  must  look  on  me  with  loathin 
and  contempt ;  she  must  dread  to  meet  me 
she  will  shrink  aud  shudder  at  my  preseoo 
She — well,  well,  we  need  not  be  long  together 
this  meeting  once  over,  I  do  not  suppose  ao 
earthly  consideration  will  tempt  me  Into  her  pn 
seocc  again." 

"There,  there,  don't   pick  my  iree-peonj  I 
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pieces/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lawrence,  as  she  watched 
the  vehement  emotion  of  her  companion.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  if  you  like.  I  will 
ascertain,  so  far  as  I  can,  what  her  real  feelings 
towards  you  are,  and  see  you  to-morrow  before 
vou  meet." 

"  What  good  will  that  do  ?"  said  he,  hope- 
lessly.  "  I  can  tell  her  feelings  only  too 
well " 

"  You  can  do  no  such  thing ;  and  if  you  go 
under  a  wrong  impression,  you  will,  see  every- 
thing with  a  prejudiced  eye,  and  imagine  all 
a  tort  et  a  travers,  perhaps ;  and  so  make  cold- 
ness colder,  and  shyness  more  reserved,  and 
sentiments  of  doubtful  regard  turn  into  down- 
right fear  or  mistrust.  No,  no,  we  will  have 
none  of  the  unnatural  misunderstandings  which 
are  resorted  to  in  love-stories,  to  create  difficul- 
ties, and  fill  the  second  volume  with  trials ;  we 
will  know  what  we  are  about  at  least,  and  not 
play  hide  and  seek  with  each  other's  feel- 
mgs. 
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"  What  will  you  do  ?"  said  he,  with  a  sonw- 
what  incredulous  smile. 

"  I   shall   find  out  what  she  thinks  of  yotl."  J 
.said  she.  confidentlr.  I 

■•  How  r  1 

"  How  ?  oh,  by  asking,  I  suppose  ;  it  is  no  use 
planning  beforehand.  If  I  manufnctured  twetitv 
speeches,  I  should  never  find  them  6t  at  the 
time,  I  know ;  and  n  rpady-made  speech  is  more 
useless  and  embarrassing  than  another  person's 
boots  would  be  to  me.  Trust  to  my  fintling 
the  means  of  ascertaining  her  sentiments, — ai 
least,  enough  to  guide  you  in  your  manner  of 
addressing  her  when  you  meet.  Now  I  can  tell 
you,  you  had  better  mount  your  steed,  and  be 
off,  if  you  really  do  not  intend  to  meet  her  here 
today,  quite  accidentally  and  contrary  to  your 
expectations.  I  will  not  hurry  you  away,  if  you 
project  any  such  little  chance  interview  ;  other- 
wise, I  shnll  say,  sternly,  begone  now." 

As  it  hnppened  that  Gerard  was  pcrf^'ctly  sin- 
cere in  his  intentions  of  avoiding  his  cousin,  not- 
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withstanding  Mrs.  Lawrence's  suspicions  to  the 
contrary,  he  took  her  advice,  and  rode  home 

without  further  delay. 

* 

He  was  at  Airstone  again  the  next  day  at 
twelve  o'clock,  that  being  the  time  appointed 
for  settling  his  business  with  Nora.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence met  him  in  the  hall,  and  stopped  him 
there.  She  drew  him  into  a  recess  of  a  window, 
and  said  immediately,  with  a  triumphant  smile, 
"  Well,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  she  is  very  mild 
and  placid." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Lawrence!"  said  he,  fidgetting 
at  the  detention. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  ask  her,  you  know,  and 
so  I  did  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  her  answer, 
you  must  be  quiet  and  patient  now." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  do,  unless  I  know 
what  your  question  was  first." 

"  When  she  came  in,"  continued  Mrs.  Law- 
rence,  "  she  seemed  very  glad  to  see  your  sister, 
that  is,  she  cried,  and  kissed  her,  and  hugged 
her  for  a  long  time,  io  the  way  girls  do  when 
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they  are  glad,  you  know  ;  and  after  a  while,  »ht 
asked  for  you," 

"  Well  !"  siiid  Gerard,  as  his  eompanioD 
pnused  provokingly, 

"Well,  Miriam  said  something,  it  does  not 
signify  what,  some  story  or  other  about  jour 
business ;  it's  not  fair  to  n'member  other  peo- 
ple's fibs  ;  and  then  the  subject  dropped.  But 
when  she  and  I  were  alone,  I  spoke  out  " 

"What?"  said  he  growing  more  impatient 
every  minute. 

"  I  asked  her  if  she  should  mind  meeting  vou, 
if  it  would  he  unpleasant ;  and  she  said  she  did 
not  know  in  the  least. — There  !" 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  he,  looking  greatly  disap- 
pointed. 

"  All  ?  why  whiit  would  you  have  '^  is  it  nut 
enough  ?  If  she  had  hated  you  very  much,  nr 
felt  it  very  horrid  to  meet  you,  would  she  ni't 
have  known  it  well  enough  ?  and  what  more 
could  you  have  to  convince  you  that  \ou  are 
forgiven  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  wish  her  to  be  simply 

indiflFerent." 

"  Unreasonable  fellow  !  with  your  airs  of  de- 
sponding humility,  assumed,  I  see,  to  hide  your 
real  expectation  that  she  would  meet  you  with 
open  arms." 

*  Mrs.  Lawrence !" 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  a  word 
more,  to  punish  you." 

*'  In  that  case,  I  hope,  at  least,  you  will  let 
me  go  about  my  business." 

"  She  owned  to  me  presently,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  "  that  the  last  two  years  seemed  now 
like  a  miserable  dream  from  which  she  had 
waked  to  find  herself  almost  what  she  was  and 
where  she  was,  before  they  began.  *  Feeling 
somewhat  differently,'  suggested  L  She  looked 
sad,  but  said  she  could  almost  forget  it  all, 
and  feel  as  she  had  done  at  eighteen.  '  Do 
you  mean  towards  others  ?'  I  asked,  *  your 
cousin  Gerard,  for  instance?  Can  you  really 
forgive  him?  for  I  think  he  behaved  horridly 
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ill  nnd  unkindly  to  you,' 
she  said  then  ?" 

"  I  canaot  guess,  Mrs.  1 
who  pi-etend  to  be  my  I 
agsiost  Ric,  what  can  I  ex 
have  reason  to  dislike  me  1 

"  That  shows  how  litt 
guvern  human  nature,  C 
niity  make  a  good  officer,  1 
despotic  power  reasonably, 
despotism  I  view  as  the 
nient,  for  all  but  th(t  des] 
with  mc?" 

"  Not  at  this  moment, 
yours.     Please  be  merciful 

"  Merciful !  bow  impati 
nature  in  its  afftttions  is 
market ;  it"  you  want  it  I 
back.  On  this  principle 
I  said  this,  the  event  wi 
pected.  She  immediately 
said  you  had  autcd  accord 
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a  painful  part  to  perform ;  that  she  did  not  like 
io  think  of  it,  and  wished  only  to  remember  the 
time  when  you  had  been  one  of  the  best  friends 
she  had  in  the  world ;  and  she  implored  me  to 
tell  you  to  forget  all  unpleasant  circumstances, 
and  meet  her  as  one  friend  should  another  in  a 
world  where  there  was  too  much  sorrow,  too 
many  distresses,  and  too  few  friends,  to  make 
dwelling  on  past  errors  or  misfortunes  wise,  or 
retaining  coldness  and  ill-will  more  prudent  than 
it  was  Christian.      Those,  I   think,  were  her 
words — make  the  best  you  can  of  them ;  but  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  going  back  in  the 
game,  and  being  allowed  to  try  once  more,  you  . 
deserve  to  be  left  out  altogether.     No,  I  don't 
ask  you  to  thank  me — I  don't  want  to  know 
what  you  think.     Get  along  now  to  the  library, 
where  I  daresay  you  will  find  your  sister,  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  waiting  for 
you,  and  thinking  you  dreadfully  unpunctual." 

It  really  was  well  for  Gerard's  feelings  that 
Mrs.  Lawrence  called  Nora  by  a  name  which 
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reminded  him  that  all  wns  not.  and  ctvnlil  not 
Iw  as  it  had  once  been.  The  echo  of  that  nini* 
in  his  mind,  iind  the  nioiiming-dress  wbicb  dir 
still  wore,  effectually  chfcked  aiiy  morortitaiy 
impulses  towards  hope  w  hich  her  words  might 
have  raised  in  his  t'ancv.  Nora's  reception  of 
him  was  very  kind  —  much  more  unembunssnl 
ihiui  his  own  manners.  She  was  very  sorry  far 
IIh^  evident  rcluctitnce  witli  which  he  apprflacheil 
her,  and  the  painful  consciousness  of  the  past 
which  his  looks  hetrayed.  She  wuulii,  as  she 
hail  told  Mrs.  Lawrence,  have  been  glad  to  have 
lilottrt)  it  all  out  of  both  nf  their  memories.  If  he 
Wduld  only  heheveshe  had  no  ill-will,  shelhouphi 
h(!  might  have  been  more  comfortable.  She 
felt,  and  she  hoped  he  Hid  the  same ;  that  the 
tragic  events  of  a  year  ago  had  at  once  and  for 
ever  put  an  impassable  barrier  between  them — 
one  which  he  would  no  more  wish  than  expect 
to  remove.  If  she  had  nut  been  deceived,  ami 
he  liad  really  regarded  her  at  one  time  wilii 
warmer  feelings  than  cousinly  or  friendly  regard, 
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all  that  must  have  died  away  now.  The  line  of 
conduct  she  had  pursued  towards  him>  and  her 
persistent  clinging  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  family  and 
name,  must  have  shown  him  how  entirely  she 
identified  herself,  her  happiness,  and  her  affec- 
tions with  the  man  whom  he  had  driven  into 
exile  and  hurried  to  an  awful  death. 

She  trusted,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  now 
sufficiently  reasonable  to  meet  her  spirit  of  for- 
giveness without  misunderstanding  it;  and  as 
she  held  out  her  hand,  and  greeted  him  with 
the  kindness  due  to  former  years,  she  earnestly 
hoped  he  would  appreciate  her  motives,  and  in- 
terpret her  actions  aright. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  great 
help ;  and  as  he  had  the  good  manners  to  intro- 
duce a  little  polite  conversation  before  they  em- 
barked in  the  business  matters,  and  supported  it 
with  her  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Gerard  and 
the  anxiety  of  Miriam,  the  meeting  was  gone 
through  more  comfortably  than  any  of  the  party 
bad  expected. 

o  3 
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The  necessui-y  pupers  read  and  ngoed.  But 
the  due  forms  attended  to,  Gerard  thought  lliat 
he  was  goin^  to  leave  the  house  iniim-diutely 
Id  fact  he  only  stopped  at  fir>t  to  aoswer  some 
enquiries  from  Mr.  Lawreoce  about  a  wreck 
which  had  lately  cccurrtd ;  but  havlcj^  delayed 
t<.ir  one  thing,  it  naturally  happened  that  some- 
thing else  arose  tu  detmn  hint.  Mrs.  Lswrvnw 
came  in,  and  prtsentiy  tifterwiirds  Nora  left  thr 
room,  and  of  course  he  could  not  thiiik  of  going 
away  without  sa;  ing  a  farewell  uf  some  kinJ  lo 
her,  so  he  lingered  on. 

Mr.  Diwreiici^  was  called  away  on  husiiK'SS, 
and  went  out,  supposing  he  should  find  him  on 
his  return ;  anit  tiien,  he  hardly  knew  hu'.v.  bm 
Miriam  and  their  hostess  beguiled  him  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  stay  to  dinner. 

The  whole  evening  went  off  more  saiisfac- 
torily  than  he  iiad  ventured  to  hope  ;  and  it  sood 
appeared  that  this  nieetin?,  instead  of  being  the 
last,  was  likely  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  oi 
daily  vigils  made  at  such  hours  as  he  could  spare 
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from  his  professional  engagements,  during  the 
time  which  Nora  had  promised  to  spend  at  Air- 
stone.  He  could  not  keep  away :  he  said  very 
little  to  her,  or  she  to  him ;  there  were  so  many 
shadows  on  the  past,  and  so  much  misty  uncer- 
tainty on  the  future,  that  they  could  not  find 
many  topics  in  common  safe  for  conversation. 
But  he  loved  to  sit  and  hear  her  talk  to  others, 
or  to  watch  her  smiling  face,  her  graceful  figure, 
her  general  air  of  elegance  and  ease.  She  was 
so  very  much  improved  in  personal  appearance, 
so  much  more  refined,  self-possessed,  gracious ; 
in  short,  so  bewitchingly  winning  in  every  re- 
spect, that  it  was  no  wonder  he  was  infatuated. 
He,  who  had  loved  her  so  long,  was  not  likely 
to  find  indifference  increase,  whilst  daily  con- 
templating her  beauty,  or  furtively  watching  her 
varying  and  intelligent  countenance.  She, 
whom  he  had  admired  as  a  shy,  unformed  girl, 
now  stood  before  him  the  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated woman.  What  books  had  been  to  her 
mind,  and  society  to  her  manners,  trial  and  en- 
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durance  had  bern  to  her  heart  ;  all  had  \ 
cultivated,  developed,  matured,  during  their  «- 
paration. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Gerard's  iong-enduritiir 
affection  had  grown  into  a  pa&sion  so  intense, 
that  concealment  became  impo^lble.  Speak  be 
must,  for  to  quit  her  once  more  in  sufipcosc  wis 
out  of  the  question — insufferable. 

He  did  speak ;  was  listened  to  witn  surprise, 
and  reftised  with  decision.  Nora  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  such  an  outbreak  of  passionate  at- 
tachment ;  she  had  been  completely  deluded  bv 
the  calm  restraint  of  his  previous  manner,  and. 
as  women  will  do,  believed  what  she  wished 
with  fond  credulity. 

She  was  wakened  from  her  self-deception, 
when,  one  day,  Gerard  stood  before  her,  and 
with  every  mark  of  perturbation  in  lace  and 
manner,  roused  her  from  a  letter  she  was  writ- 
ing, by  an  exclamation  of  "  Nora  !" 

She  started  at  once  into  the  fullest  certaint) 
as  to    what  would  come  next  ;    and  prepared 
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herself  as  well  as  she  could  for  an  unpleasant 
scene 

**  Nora,  it's  no  use  trying,  I  cannot  be  silent ; 
I  cannot  help  it,  I  love  you  desperately." 

"  Gerard  !"  uttered  in  a  reproachful  voice, 
was  her  answer.  ^ 

*'  Aye,  I  knew  how  you  would  look,  what  you 
would  say.  •  You  hate  and  despise  me — I  know 
I  deserve  it,  but  it  does  not,  cannot  alter  my 
love  for  you.'* 

"  Gerard,  you  shock  me  by  assuming  I  could 
hate  you.  Pray  do  not  speak  in  that  manner. 
You  have  no  right — it  is  unkind — untrue." 

"  Unkind  !  oh,  Nora — untrue — is  it — can  it 
be.  Surely  you  have  a  right,  only  too  much 
right,  to  detest  me." 

"  No  human  being  has  a  right  to  detest  ano- 
ther, Gerard,  and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if 
I  forgot  all  I  owe  you — all  your  kindness  for 
years,  because  you  had  been  subsequently  the 
means  of  injuring  me.     I  hoped  you  would  be- 
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oh,  if  you  would  be  my  wife,  if  you  would  con- 
fide yourself  to  me,  I  would  so  surrouod  you 
with  affection,  I  would  so  shield  and  guard  you, 
I  would  so  anticipate  your  wishes,  and  gratify 
your  smallest  inclination,  that  you  should  be  the 
happiest  creature  upon  earth.  You  could  not 
refuse  me  your  love,  if  you  would  only  allow  me 
to  try  and  win  it.  Why  do  you  turn  away  ? 
why  are  you  crying  so,  Nora?"  catching  her 
hand,  as  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  leaving 
him  ;  *'  what  do  those  tears  mean  ;  are  you 
deceiving  yoiu-self  and  me  ?  do  you  not  love 
me^  though  you  have  denied  it  so  positively  ?" 

"  Let  roe  go,  Gerard.  You  need  not  hold 
me  as  if  vou  thoui^ht  I  were  a  child  to  run 
away  without  answrring.  We  are  not  playing 
with  each  other.  I  have  no  wish  to  trifle  with 
you.  Once,  and  for  ever,  I  give  you  an  answer, 
the  same  that  I  gave  you  before.  I  do  not  love 
you  as  you  wish  to  be  loved.  I  will  not  be 
your  wife.  Have  I  spoken  plainly  enough  now  ? 
I  am  sorry  to  hurt  you.     You  have  obliged  me 
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to  Speak.  When  you  interpo&od  betwMii  Mr. 
Mortimer  aod  me,"  she  shuddered,  and  could 
hardly  go  oq,  then  gathering  aU  her  courage,  she 
coutbued ;  "when  you  rashly  and  unkindly  in- 
terfered (remember  it  is  the  manner,  not  the 
act,  which  I  condemn),  you  placed  between  as 
two  a  golf  which  nothing  can  fill  up." 

Her  tone  and  look  were  enough  ;  be  needcxl 
no  further  assurance;  she  wanted  to  say  som-r- 
thing  more,  hut  he  would  not  listen  ;  he  rushed 
from  the  room  —  from  the  house  —  from  the 
Park,  and  she  quitted  Airstone  without  another 
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